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AN OPEN LETTER TO BIOMETRICS’ SUBSCRIBERS 


B K(\\UhK OF TFiij (‘uvreiit liso in (‘Ohts, tlu' Board of tlio American 
Statistical Association has found it iioc(‘ssary to restrict the numlx^r 
of pages of it.s journals for the coming year in onler to kc'ep expenst'S 
within the amount of fumls currently available. For Biometncs, a 
limit of ()1 ])ages p<»r issue has b<H*n r(»cotirini(‘n<l<‘d by tlu' Board subj<'(*t 
to final approval by the Council plus any a<l(li(ional ])ages purchastai 
by the Biomc^tric Society. 

Before this <lccision was r<'ache<l the ('ditors of Biometrics had ])ian- 
ned on. approximately 80 pages for each of tlu' four issues during 19 U). 
("ontiibutors have supplied enougli valual)le pa])ers to make this easily 
possible. When the above decision by the Board became known, a niun- 
ber of individual subscribers to Biometrics, fcHding that reduction of ili<' 
size of the journal at this time would l)e undesirable, banded togetlu'r 
infonnally in an effort to ])<*rmit continued growth in the size of Bio- 
metrics. The Association (pioted a price of $2().(K) a ])ag(' to Ibis group, 
this being the price chargc'd the Biomet ne Society, 

Funds contributed immediately wen' sufihaeut to increase the pr('s<‘nt 
issue to 98 pages. Funds for additional page's in tli(' ru'xt three issues are' 
solicited. If you agi*ee that the public'ation of valuable papc'rs sue*h as 
have been appearing in Biometnes she)ulel Ix' fae'ilitated rather tlian 
restricted, please »sencl your conttibution at once' te) the eelitor: 

Miss (tortruele Cox, Kditor 
c/o Institute of Statistics 
State CVdlege Station 
Raleigh, North (^arolina 

In this regard, the following infonnation may be' of mtere'st. It has 
been suggested by the Board of the American Statistie'al Associatiem that 
the Institute of Statistics, Inc. at North Carolina Sttite' C\>llcge', Raleigh, 
North Clarolina be* rcepiesteel to puldish Hicmu'1 rie*s, Ni'gotialiems are' in 
proginss betwe'en the Association anel the' Institute' to make this change' 
following ])ublication of tlie pmsent (March 1919) issue'. If this tne^ve* is 
completed, the cost for additional page's may be' some' what low'e'r than 
the $20.00 quoted above. In any (*ase the price' will no\, ho more than 
$20.00 a page, and all money contributed for this purixKse will be* use'd 
to expand Biometrics. 

For “Friends of BiomdrivAA^* 

J. Berkson 
C. Binyere 
J. W. Tukey 
C\ P. Winsor 



'FRIPLE RKCTANGULAR LATTICES 

Boyd IIar&hb\rgkd 
Vitginia AgricuUutal Expenment Station 

T he theory of the experimental arrangement which is now called the 
lattice as given by Cochran [1] and Yates [2,3,4] requires that the 
number of varieties be an exact square. To avoid the restriction that 
the number of vai*ietios or treatments be a perfect square, Yates [2] 
introduced the design which he called pseudo-factorial with unequal 
groups of sets. No attempt was jni\de to use the recovery of informa- 
tion, and the design proposed by him does not conveniently lend itself 
to such an analysis. 

This paper and a previous one. Rectangular Lattices^ [5] by the 
author, present an extension of the incomplete block designs to the cases 
where the number of varieties or treatments are expressible as the 
product of two integei’s. An explicit solution is given for the cases 
where the number of varieties arc two consecutive integers. This paper 
treats, in particular*, the cases where there are three groups of sets. 
These an’angements differ from Yates* non-square design since the 
blocks arc all the same size and the varieties are adjusted by both the 
inter- and iniira-block infoimation. The name triple rectangular lattices 
is proposed for the design where there are three groups of sets. 

As in the square triple lattices, the varieties for the triple rectangular 
lattices are an’anged in throe groups, X, Y, and Z, each of which is 
replicated as shown below. For simplicity of illustration, a 4 X 3 triple 
rectangular lattice is us(‘d. The numbers designate varieties. 

In practice tin* varietiw are randomized within blocks and the 
blocks are randomized within the replicates. 

For purposes of enumeration and computation triple rectangular 
lattices may bo thought of as square lattices with fc varieties missing in 
the main diagonal. With this aiTangement the groups for a 4 X 3 
triple rectangular lattice (together with more convenient subscripts) arc 
shown in Table II. 

Group Y is formed from group X by using the columns as blocks; 
group Z m foimed by superimposing the Latin square of Table III 
upon group X. 
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TABLE 1 


Blocks 



GROUP X 

Blocks 




' (1) 

1 

2 

3 

n 

1 

2 

3 

(3) 

4 

5 

6 


4 

5 

6 

(3) 

7 

3 

9 


7 

$ 

9 

(4) 

10 

11 

12 


10 

11 

12 




GROUP Y 




Blocks 




Blocks 




(1) 

4 

7 

10 

■1 

4 

7 

10 

(2) 

1 

8 

11 


1 

$ 

11 

(3) 

2 

5 

12 


2 

5 

12 

(4) 

3 

6 

9 


3 

6 

9 




GROUPS 




Blocks 




Blocks 




(1) 

5 

9 

11 

gig 

5 

9 

11 

(2) 

3 

7 

12 


3 

7 

12 

(3) 

1 

6 

10 


1 

6 

10 

(4) 

2 

4 

8 

■■ 

2 

4 

8 


Table II serves a double purpose. The body of the table gives the 
pattern of the arrangement in the blocks of the h{k — 1) varieties, the 
Fs being simply symbols for varieties. However, if each V is regarded 
as the total of the two observatioiis on a variety which runs in the 
two replicates of the group, then this table is one which is made up in 
the course of the analysis. 

The use of the Latin squares for getting the arrangement in the 
third group is perfectly general except for squares which have the 
property of the 6 by 6 and 10 by 10 Latin square. The solution of 
the lattice is simplified if the columns are interchanged in the Latin 
square so as to put the A. B. C . — in order along the main diagonal. 

The mathematics for these statistical designs is similar to that used 
in the development of the rectangular lattices. Following the method 
used in the author^s publication, Rectangular Lattices^ the necessary 
formulas and equations are evolved for the analysis of the triple rec- 
tangular lattices. The symbols used in the paper are defined as follows; 

1. Rhi is the sum of the yidds of the varieties for replicate j 
of group K 
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TABLE II 


Blocks 



CROUP X 



(1) 

0 



FiS4 

Fi4* 

0) 

Va* 


0 

Fj,i 

F«« 

(8) 

7s12 


Vzn 

0 

F,41 

(4) 

Vai, 


1^421 

F4»a 

0 




GROUP F 



Blocks 






(1) 

0 


^214 

F,i, 

F41S 

(2) 

Vin 


0 

F|24 

F4S1 

(8) 

Viu 


Vzii 

0 

F4»a 

(4) 

Fi42 


Vuz 

Fa4i 

0 




GROUP Z 



Blocks 






(1) 

0 


Fan 

F,41 

F4ai 

(2) 

Vi« 


0 

Fsia 

F4«a 

(8) 

Fi>. 


F,4. 

0 

F41* 

(4) 

VtU 


Fau 

F*84 

0 

TABLE ni 



A 

C D 

B 




D 

B A 

C 




B 

D C 

A 




C 

A B 

D 



2. 4*. is the difference between the yields of the varieties in 
blocks t of group h. 

3. jBa« is the total of the yields of the varieties from the 
blocks i of group A. 

4. Tm is the sum of the yields from all six replicates of the 
varieties listed in block t of group h. 

5. Ve/g is the sum of the yields from all six replicates of the 
variety with subscript 

6. G is the grand total of the 3delds of all the varieties in the 
six replicates. 

7. y^fg is the yield of a variety with subscript qfg for a parfdo- 
ular replicate and a particular group. 

8. % is the number of blocks in a replicate. 










Analysis of Variance Table 
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(intra-block) 



TRIPLE RECTANGULAR LATTICES 
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In the method of analywh u^ed, the variety means are adjusted by 
using both the inter- and intra-block variance. This necessitates finding 
two weights W and U'''. These weights are also used in calculating the 
standard errors and the efficiency of the design. 

The weights are calculated by two simple formulas 


and 


-L -E 

W' 5 


( 2 ) 


where B is the average mean square for component (a) and (6), 

E is the mean square for the error (intra-block). 

The analysis of variance table for this design is given in Table IV. 

The adjusting of the varietal means using both the inter- and the 
intra- block information is accomplished by calculating certain con- 
stants. These constants ai*e then subtracted from the varietal means. 
If the varietal means are aiTanged in the order of group X and with 
the Latin letters superimposed, then the constants to be subtracted 
from row i, column and Latin letter i are as follows: 


Cr, = 

(9) 

(W’-Tro{[ft(2Tr+Tr')-3Fr'](3B„-r,.)-ar-WE(3fi».-n.)} 

6[*(2Tr+TF')-3T'F][fe(2Tr+TrV3TF^ 


^J/» — 

( 10 ) 

(It'- W'){{k{2W+ W) W') £ } 

6[Ar(2Fr+lT"') -3WlliK2Tf +Tr') -3Tr'] 


= 

( 11 ) 

(W- W') { [*(2TF+ -3Tr'](3B„ -T„)-(W~ W) £ (3fi». - r».) } - 

6[fc(2Tr+TF0 -3Tin[/t(2W^+W") 
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To test the significance of two varieties the variance of their difference 
is needed. In the triple rectangular lattice designs there are seven 
formulas for the variances depending upon the combination of the 
varietal moans. 

The formulas for the variances of two varieties appearing together 
in same block with 

1 digit alike in the subscripts 
as 

Variance — F134) 

( 12 ) 

_ J:^ / 2(TF - W')\ki2W + W') - (W + 2TF0] 

3TF I [fc(2TF + W') - SW][k(2W + IF') - 3TF']/' 

2 digits alike in the subscripts 
as 

Variance (7i2« — F421) 

(13) 

_ J_ / (W - W')[2k(2W + W') - (W + BW')] V 
” 3TF \ [A;(2TF + W') - ZW][k(2W + IF') - 3TF']/' 

3 digits alike in the subscripts 
as 

Variance (Fias - F153) = 3]^ + ^(217^ W') - 3Tf}* 

The formulas for the variance of two varieties not appearing in same 
block 

No digits alike in the subscripts 
as 

Variance (V^e — F764) 

(15) 

_ JL/. 30F - TF0[ib(2TF + TFQ - (IF + 2TF0] \ 

3TF V [fc(21F + IF') - 31F][fc(2TF + TF') - 3F']/' 

1 digit alike in the subscripts 
as 

Variance (F^s — 7*42) 

^ (TF - TF0C3fe(2TF + W') - (2TF + 71F0] \ 

3TF r [*(217 + W') - ZW][k{2W + TF') - 31F']/' 


( 16 ) 
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2 digits alike in the subscripts 
as 

Variance (7i25 — FasO 

(17) 

3 digits alike in the subscripts 
as 

v™ (7„ - i [l + (IS) 

To illustrate numerically the method of analysis for the triple rec- 
tangular lattices the analysis is presented of an alfalfa variety ex- 
periment^ performed in 1948 at the Piedmont Field Station near 
Orange, Virginia. 

There were 12 varieties to be tested in the experiment so a 4 X 3 
rectangular lattice was used. The experiment was set up as in Table I 
and when placed in the field, the varieties were randomized within each 
block and the blocks within each replicate. 

After the first cutting of the alfalfa, the 3 delds were tabulated and 
compiled for computational purposes as shown in Table VI. The 
upper figure in each plot refers to the variety number while the lower 
figure is the variety yield in pounds per plot (green weight). The size 
of the plot was 2 X 20 feet. 

In Table VII the yields of each variety have been totaled by groups, 
that is, yields of the same variety in replicate 1 and 2 of group X were 
added together, etc. 

The total yields of the 12 varieties are given in Table VIII. Here 
the three group yields for each variety were added together and the 
rows, columns, and Latin letter totals recorded. 

The calculations for the analysis of variance are derived by sub- 
stituting in formulas (3) through (8). 

In order to substitute in formulas (4) and (5) (the block components 
sums of squares) it is convenient to form Table IX. 

The component (a) set of differences are the differences between the 
sums of yields for the 3 varieties appearing together in block i of replicate 

iThe alfalfa data are used through the courtesy of Agronomists T. J. Smith and G. D. Jones of 
the VirsdDia Agricultural Experiment Station. Mrs. Sally R.«Hudgins of the Vir^ia Agricultural 
Experiment Station is responsible for the numerical analysis. 


3F r 


(W - W')\Zk(2W + W') - (TT + STTOI 1 
[A:(2Tr + W) - ZW][K2W + W) - ZW']P 
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TABI.E VI 

YIELD OF VLFALFA VARIETIES BY REPLICATIONS 


GROUP X 


Blocks 

Replicate I 


Block 

Totals 

Blocks 

Ri^pUcatc 2 


Block 

Totals 



1 

2 

3 




1 




(1) 

■ 



6.28 

25,02 

(1) 

0 






4 

1 

5 

6 



4 


5 

6 


(2) 

8.24 


8.32 

7.84 

24.40 

(2) 



6.44 

10.06 

26.84 


7 

8 


0 



7 

8 


9 


(3) 

7.32 

6.86 

0 

5.04 

19.22 

(8) 

5.62 




21.22 



11 

12 





11 

12 



(4) 

8.88 

11.42 

10.38 

0 

mm 

(4) 

6.46 

8.36 

6.74 

0 

21.50 


Total (B.0 99.32 (/S^s) 90.34 


GHOCP r 


Blocks 

Replicate 1 


Block 

Totals 

Blocks 

Replicate 2 


Block 

Totels 



4 

7 

n 




4 

■ 



(1) 

0 

8.55 

9.72 


22.27 

(1) 

0 


B 


27.84 


1 


8 

11 



1 


8 

11 


(2) 




9.64 


(2) 

12.62 


8.52 

11.92 

33.06 


2 

5 


12 



2 

5 


12 


(3) 

6.76 

8.60 


8.06 

23.42 

(3) 

9,18 

9.76 


8.34 

27.28 


3 

6 

9 


■ 


3 

0 

9 



(4) 

7.60 

7.82 

7.98 


■i 


7.76 


10.70 

0 

28.84 


Total 


95.89 


(a„) 117.02 
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GROUP Z 


Bloc] 

ks 

Rcpl 

licate 1 


Block 

Totals 

Blocks 

Rep] 

icate 2 


Block 

Totals 



5 

9 

11 



1 

5 

9 

11 


(1) 

0 

9.86 

9.28 


32.18 

(1) 


8.68 

9.40 

9.98 



3 


7 

12 



3 


7 

12 


(2) 

8.74 


9.34 

10.68 

28.76 

(2) 

5.46 


9.41 


25.39 


1 

6 





1 

6 


10 


(3) 

11.36 

8.52 


6.32 


( 3 ) 


11.76 


8.84 

34.62 


2 

4 

8 




2 

4 

8 



(4) 

5.54 


8.88 



(4) 

8.96 

12.00 

9.64 

0 

30.60 


Total 112.14 (7?.a) 118.67 


TABLE VII 

VARIETY YIELDS BY GROUPS 


GROl’P -Y 

B,, 3(B«) 


0 

1 

23.76 

2 

10.04 

3 

11.94 

45.74 (B„) 

137.22 

4 


5 

6 



18.58 

0 

14.76 

17.90 

51.24 

153.72 

7 



9 



12.94 


0 

12.74 

40.44 (S.,) 

121.32 

10 

11 

12 




15.34 

19.78 

17.12 

0 

52.24 

156.72 


Group totals 


189.66 


568.98 
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TABIiE VII- ConHnwd 


GROUP Y 

Byi ZiByi) 


0 

4 

19.29 

m 

10 

1 12.92 

50.11 (^i) 

150.33 

1 


8 




23.18 

0 

15.12 

■ 

69.86 (B;,.) 

179. 5S 

2 

5 





15.94 

18.36 

0 


50 70 {Byz) 

152 10 

3 

6 

9 




15.36 

18.20 

18.68 

0 

52 24 (B..) 

156 72 


Group totaJls 212.91 638 7S 


GROUP Z 

3(B«) 


0 

5 

18.54 

9 

18.68 

11 

23.02 

60.24 (B,i) 

180 72 

3 


■i 

12 



14.20 

0 


21 20 

54.15 (B.t) 

162.45 

1 

6 


10 



25.38 

20.28 


15.15 

60 82 (B.,) 

182 46 

2 






14.50 



0 

55 60 (B,*) 

166 80 


Group totals 230 81 692.43 


1 of a group h and the sums of the yields of the same varieties appearing 
in block i of replicate 2 of the same group. The component (&) set of 
differences is obtained by subtracting the Ta* values of Table VIII 
from the 3 values of Table VII. The two sets of differences are 
given in Table IX. 
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TABLE VIII 

VARIETY TOTAL YIELDS 


Row Latin Letter 

Totals Totals 


0 

■ 

2 

40.48 

3 

41.50 

154.80 (Txi) 

A 166.12 (T,i) 

4 


5 

6 



60.45 

0 

51.66 

56.38 

168.49 (Txa) 

R 145.81 (r.2) 

7 

8 


9 



49.59 

48.40 

0 

50.10 

148.09 (r.,) 

C 172.12 (r„) 

10 

11 

12 




43.42 

64.36 

54.72 

0 

162.50 (!r*0 

D 149.33 (Tsa) 


Column Totals 

153.46 185.08 146.86 147.98 633.38 (G) 633.38 

(Tyl) (Tva) (Ty,) {Ty,) 


The results of the analysis of variance for the experiment are shown 
in Table X. 

In adjusting the variety means using the inter- and intra-block 
variance, the weights and correction terms are calculated from formulas 

(1) and (2) and formulas (9), (10), and (11), respectively. W was 
found to be .75632 and W' to be .35427. The unadjusted variety 
means and the correction terms (c,* , Cyi , and c,i values) are shown in 
Table XI. Subtracting the appropriate corrections from each un- 
adjusted variety mean gives the adjusted variety means shown in 
Table Xn. 

The standaid error of the difference between the means of two 
varieties occurring together in the same block and 

(1) having one digit alike in the subscripts is .710; 

(2) having two digits alike in the subscripts is .712; 

(3) having three digits alike in the subscripts is .713. 

The standard error for two varieties not occurring together in the 
same block and 

(1) having one digit alike in the subscripts is .734; 

(2) having two digits alike in the subscripts is .735. 
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T\BLK IX 

COMPONLNT (fi) BLOCK I)IFFKKK\( Ls 


Group X 

Grouj) Y 

Group Z 

ouo 

4 30 

Cl,.) 

-5 57 

(.1,.) 

4 12 

(A,,) 

-2 44 


-6 26 

(.ij 

3 37 

(A.0 

-2 00 

(>1,0 

-3 86 

f.U,) 

-8 12 

(AaO 

9 12 

(A..) 

-5 44 

(A.,) 

-5 60 

(/?*! - B.D 8 98 

(ff,. • 

- RyD -21 13 

{Ra • 

- Rti) —6 53 


COMPONENT (b) BLOCK DIPFEUENCEs 



D 

■ 

ZByt 

— T 

t i/i 


3/^n 

- 2\^ 





Oh) 

-3 

13 

(-.) 

14 

60 




Oh) 

-5 

50 

(-.A 

16 

61 




Oh) 

5 

24 


10 

31 

(xt) 



Oh) 

8 

74 

(rO 

17 

17 

Totals 

-64 

40 


5 

35 


50 

05 


T \BLE X 

THE VN\LYHIS OP VVKIWCE 01 V TRIPLE RECrVNOl LVH LM'IICE EXPEHIMLN P 


Source of 

Variation 

Degiwsof 

Freedom 

Sum of 
Squar(*s 

If 

1. 

Replicates 

5 

59 216 

U 818 

Component (a) 

9 

35 745 

3 972 

Component (b) 

0 

10 562 

1 171 

Blocks (elimmating vai itdies) 

18 

46 307 

2 572<.(/0 

Varieties (unadjusted) 

11 

165 899 

15 082 

Error 

37 

48 920 

1 3222(A') 

Total 

71 

320 342 
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TABLE XI 

I'NVDJUSTED VARIETY MEAN YIELDS 



Cxi 

Czi 


1 (C) 


3 (B) 



0 

12.053 


6.916 

(c.i) - .216 

(A) .193 (c.i) 

4 (D) 


5 U) 

6 (C) 



10.075 

0 

8.610 

9,396 

((Sts) - .187 

(B) .217 (0,,) 

7 (S) 

8 (2)} 


9 (.A) 



8.265 

8.066 

0 

8.350 

(c^,) - 336 

(C) .134 (c,,) 

10 (C) 

11 (-1) 

12 (JS) 




7.236 

10.720 

9.120 

0 

(fxO - .091 

(D) .209 (c.4) 

(C»l) 

(^tfs) 

(^»*) 










-.036 

-.068 

.077 

.096 




TABLE XII 

\D,ir.STED VARIETY MEAN YIELDS 


Variety 

Mean 

Variety 

Mean 

1. 

12.20 

7. 

8.42 

2. 

6 68 

8. 

8,26 

3. 

6 82 

9. 

8.40 

4. 

10.09 

10. 

7.23 

5. 

8 53 

11. 

10.69 

6. 

9 35 

12 

8.92 
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PROBLEMS OP THE OPTIMUM CATCH IN SMALL 
WHITEFISH LAKES 

Biohabd B. Milleb 

T he 'WHmJEiSH fishery of the Canadian prairies is pursued in hundreds 
of widely scattered lakes, most of which are small and shallow, 
but highly productive. The whitefish, Coregmus clupeaformis Mitdhill, 
thrives in them, despite the fact that they warm to the bottom every 
summer and produce heavy algal blooms. In the province of Alberta, 
these lakes range in size from ten to over four hundred square noileB 
in area and each produces from fifty thousand to over half a million 
pounds of whitefish per year. The annual catch of whitefish from these 
lakes is governed by the quota system; each lake has a limit set for 
each fishing season; when the limit has been taken, the local fish m- 
speetor closes the lake. If, at the time the lake is closed, the fishing 
is still good and the season not advanced, it is common practice to 
grant extensions and re-open lakes for a further limit. 

From time to tune, one or another of these lakes fails to produce 
whitefish of commercial size when the fishing season opens. The lake 
is declared to be “filshed out” and is closed for ono or more years until 
tests show it to be yielding good fish again. Heavy plantings of “eyed” 
or fry are made to help the restoration. 

These trial and error tactics have worked fairly well, and, over a 
period of twenty-five years, administrators have arrived at a fair 
estimate of the sustained annual yield of each lake. However, this 
type of administration does not provide the answers to several im- 
portant questions. First, it is not possible to predict when a particular 
fishery may collapse, since it cannot be shown that any particular 
collapse is due to overfiushing. Second, the optimum catches — ^the 
reaching of a proper balance between recruitment and mortality — are 
unknown and probably differ from the actual catches. Third, the 
effect, if any, of the plantu^ of “qyed” eggs or fry is not known. 

14 
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It was partly from a desire to answer these questions that the in- 
vestigation reported in this paper was begun; but, more important, these 
small lakes seemed to offer splendid opportunities to observe the effects 
of fishing pressure on populations which were known to be homogeneous. 
In these small lakes, the picture is not complicated by the possibility of 
immigration or emigration; the whitefiish being caught in any lake are 
from a population that arose in that lake, is the sole whitefish population 
of the lake, and cannot be augmented by arrivals from outside popula- 
tions or depleted by other than fishing or natural mortality. Thus 
many of the variables which complicate the study of a marine fiishery, 
or fiusheries of large lakes, are conveniently absent. 

For the past seven years, the author, in co-operation with the pro- 
vincial fisheries administration, has been taking samples of the com- 
mercially caught whitefish from a series of lakes and analyzing them 
for age composition and rate of growth. We hoped that we should be 
able to recognize overfishiii^ or underfishing and assess the value of 
the whitefish hatchery. In this paper, I wish to discuss the whitefiish 
populations of two lakes; Lake Wabamun and Pigeon Lake. Lake 
Wabamun has been closed for part of the period of study, whereas 
Pigeon Lake has been deliberately over-exploited. The whitefiish popu- 
lations of the two lakes thus form an interesting contrast, and dearly 
show the effects of fishing pressure. The lakes are similar in size 
(36-40 square miles) and have a maximum depth of 36 feet. The 
common sucker (Caiostonvus commersonnii) is the only whitefish com- 
petitor in both lakes. Both lakes are fished with gill nets of 6| inch 
(stretched measure) mesh. Samples of the commercial catch have been 
takai twice each year; approximatdy three thousand fish have been 
measured and their ages detmained. Calculations of the Iraigths of 
the filsh at the end of each year of life were made by Van Oosten’s 
method (1923). 


THE LAKE WABAMUN FISHERY 

The catches of whitefish from Lake Wabamim were from 150,000 
to 200,000 pounds annually from 1918 to 1936 (Table 1); the years 1935 
to 1940 saw greatly increased yidds — ^up to 600,000 pounds, some three 
times as great as the average for the previous dghteen years. In 1941 
the fishery collapsed; in spite of high effort, a low yidd of small fish 
resulted, (see Table 1). As a consequence, the lake was closed for 
two years. In 1944 it was reopened and the catch has risen to a high 
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TABLE 1 


TOT \L CAIXTH, TOT \L NKr.s, NUMBER OP MEN ENGAGED AND C\TOH PER NF/1 -M \N 

IN L\KE WAB\MUN 


Year 

Catch (lbs.) 

No. Nets 

No. men 

Catch ix'r 
net-man 

1918 

146,000 

180 

46 

17 3 

1919 

134,500 

96 

35 

40 0 

1920 

no data 

— 

— 

— 

1921 

188,500 

110 

26 

68.4 

1922 

141,000 

202 

46 

15.2 

1923 

187,400 

306 

54 

11.3 

1924 

309,500 

202 

63 

24 3 

1925 

273,200 

341 

98 

8.2 

1926 

172,900 

411 

107 

3 9 

1927 

55,400 

366 

85 

1 s 

1928 

74,300 

365 

66 

3 1 

1929 

213,700 

282 

72 

10.5 

1930 

155,700 

384 

61 

6 3 

1931 

206,000 

408 

67 

7.5 

1932 

189,300 

486 

81 

l.S 

1933 

194,900 

610 

85 

4.5 

1934 

no data 

— 

— 


1936 

241,000 

846 

207 

1 4 

1936 

387,000 

808 

118 

4.1 

1937 

653,200 

983 

983 

0.7 

1938 

599,700 

1439 

1439 

0.3 

1939 

621,600 

3681 

862 

0.2 

1940 

334,200 

1186 

643 

0.4 

1941 

174,300 

764 

382 

0.6 

1942 

closed 

— 

— 

— 

1943 

clost'd 

— 

— 


1944 

106,000 

422 

422 

0.6 

1945 

318,900 

791 

791 

0.5 

1946 

349,820 

907 

907 

O.i 

1947 

532,780 

1299 

1299 

0.3 


level again. In the absence of age and growth data, it is impoHsiblo 
to state whether the collapse in 1941 was or was not due to overfishing. 

Samples of the fishery were first taken in 1942 and have been taken 
regularly since. The age composition of these samples is shown in 
Table 2. In the year following the collapse of the fishery, the sample 
contained 69 percent of four-year-old fish; during the next four years, 
the samples contained more and more older fish — ^by the fall of 1947, 
only one percent of the sample was of four-year or younger fish. 
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TABLE 2 


VGE COMPOSITION OF S VMPLES OF WHITEFISH FROM L\KE WABAMUN 


Date 

Size 

of 

sample 

Percent of each age 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


9 

January ’42 

34 

0 

0 

69 

23 

8 


0 

0 

Aug. ’42-Feb. ’43 

73 

0 

5 

43 

43 

7 

2 

0 

0 

June ’43-Mar. ’44 

633 

0 

3 

48 

39 


0 

0 

0 

July ’44--Jan. ’45 

251 

0 

0 

14 

54 

28 

4 

0 

0 

July-Aug. ’45 

201 

0 

0 


16 

58 

23 

2 

0 5 

October ’46 

100 

0 

1 


4 

66 

23 

4 

2 

F(»bruary ’47 

100 

0 

Hr 

i 

22 

32 

25 

9 

0 

1 0 

Sept.-Oct. ’47 

371 

0 


1 

3 

19 

49 

22 

5 


1763 


In Table 3 the rates of growth of the year classes in the samples 
are shown; year classes from 1935 to 1943 are represented During 
the period of closure and light fishing, there has been no change in 
growth rate. The apparent increase in gi’owth of the later year classes 
(1942-1943) is mainly due to selective action of the giU nets. 

Lake Wabamun shows us, then, that a fishery which is recovering 
from hea'V'y exploitation has, fii*st, a steady growth rate, and second, 
an increasing number of older fish in the population. 


TABLE 3 

C\LCnATED TOTVL LENGTH (MM ) OP E\CH yE\R CLASS AT THE END OF EACH 
YEAR OF LIFE IN LAKE WABAMUN 


Year 

Class 

No. 

Fihh 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1935 

2 

100 



304 

400 

421 

438 


1936 

4 

104 

205 

292 

346 

383 

406 

431 


1937 

33 

100 


288 

344 



432 

449 

1938 

134 

109 

211 

291 

348 

378 


429 

— 

1939 

134 

112 


294 

347 

383 

406 

428 

461 

1940 

102 

109 

207 

288 

345 

376 


423 

1 

1941 

21 

112 


269 

333 


405 

— 


1942 

4 

123 

227 

321 

364 

379 

— 

— 

1 — 

1943 

5 

112 

222 

311 

' 

' 

— 
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THE PIGEON LAKE PISHEB'y 

In the absence of growth and age composition data prior to the 
collapse of the Lake Wabamun fishery in 1941, it is impossible to say 
whether or not it was due to overfishing. It was decided to allow 
increased fishing in Pigeon Lake and follow the changes in the popula- 
tion which preceded a collapse of the fishery. Pigeon Lake has had 
a fairly steady yidd of 150,000 to 200,000 pounds per year since 1918 
(Table 4). In 1941 the catch was increased to nearly 600,000 pounds. 


TABLE i 


TOTAL CATtJH, T^,TAL NETS, NUMBER OP MEN ENGAGED AND CATCH PER NET-MAN 

IN PIGEON LAKE 


Year 

Catch (lbs.) 

No. nets 

No. men 

Catch per 
noi-man 

1918 

78,700 

195 

49 

8.2 

1919 

144,000 

64 


37.5 

1920 

no data 

— 

— 

— 

1921 

138,000 

330 



1922 

152,000 

290 

75 


1923 

183,720 

316 

87 


1924 

228,700 

700 

102 

3.2 

1925 

277,600 

700 

129 

3.1 

1926 

248,200 

995 

162 

1.5 

1927 

235,700 

858 

142 

1.9 

1928 

144,800 

525 

167 

1.6 

1929 

146,000 

570 

95 

2.7 

1930 

148,000 

684 

114 

1 9 

1931 

130,900 

810 

135 

1.2 

1932 

196,300 

810 

135 

1.8 

1933 

214,900 

1128 

188 

1.0 

1934 

no data 

i — 

— 

— 

1935 

182,800 

374 

374 

1.3 

1936 

135,300 

284 

284 

1.7 

1937 

115,800 

169 

169 

4.0 

1938 

179,000 

451 

262 

1,5 

1939 

203,100 


265 

0.5 

1940 

269,500 


228 

0.8 

1941 

582,900 

878 

421 

1.6 

1942 

354,600 

633 

293 

1.9 

1943 

340,000 

534 

487 

1.3 

1944 

485,000 

354 

260 

5.3 

1945 


1095 

826 

0.5 

1946 


1232 

1032 

0.3 

1947 


798 

798 

1 

0.3 
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over three times the preAdous annual avei'age. This increased yield 
continued for six years; the fishery then collapsed in 1947 and the lalrp! 
is now closed. It is interesting, and perhaps significant, that Lake 
Wabamun also collapsed after the same period, six years, of heavy 
fishing. 

In Tabic 5 the age compositions of samples of the catch since 1942 
are shown. In 1942 the average age was 6.1 years and ninety percent 
of the sample was of four-year-olds or older. With the increased fishing, 
the samples contained more and more younger fish; by the fall of 1947 
nearly three-quarters of the catch was of two-year-olds and the fishery 
had collapsed. 


TABLES 5 

AGE COMPOSITION OP SAMPLES OF WHITEPISH PEOM PIGEON LAKE 



No. 

fish 




Percent of each age 




Date 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Aug. ’42 
Dec. ’43- 

100 

0 

8 

2 

17 

28 

37 

8 

0 

0 

Feb. ’44 


0 


27.3 1 

25.5 


13.2 

3.7 

0 

0 

Aug. ’44 


.8 

0 

1.6 

33 

26 

26.8 

11 

.8 

0 

Sept. ’45 
Dec. ’46- 


1 


11.8 

52.9 

23.5 

8.8 

2 

0 

0 

Jan. ’47 

301 


13.3 

21.6 


13.6 

7.6 

3.7 

0 

0 

Oct, ’47 

216 


74.5 




0.4 

0.4 

0 

0 


1175 


In Table 6 the rates of growth of each year class from 1936 to 1946 
are shown. It is clear that with the increased fishing pressure, the 
growth rate has also increased. For example, the calculated length 
of a threc-year-old increased from 286 mm. for the year class of 1936 
to 333 mm. for the 1942 year class. The picture is more easily seen 
by e x a mining Table 7. This table shows the weight of 100 whitefish 
for each year of the fishery since 1942; the wei^ts ware calculated by 
multiplying the average weight of each age group by the percent 
abundance of that age group in the sample. Table 7 also shows the 
average increments in total length for the whole population beyond 
the 1942 level, and the percent of the catch made up of fish four years 
old and younger. Maximum efficienigr — greatest weight per hundred 
fish— was reached in 1944, the third year of the increased fiishing, while 
TnaTniuiTm growth was not reached until two years later. The fast 
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TABLE 0 

C \LCT L VTED TOTAL LENGTH (MM.) OP E \CH YE VK CL (Sh \T 'niU KNO OP E VCTI 
YEAR OP LIFE IN PIGEON L VKE 


Yoai -No. 

(’lass Kish 1 2 8 1 5 (i 7 8 

1933 9 102 203 28S 332 371 390 415 

1930 21 101 19(5 280 330 3(57 391 432 — 

1937 23 106 216 306 349 381 421 447 — 

1938 29 103 208 295 353 391 419 414 473 

1939 69 108 210 308 364 403 444 459 — 

1940 83 111 213 310 372 417 431 439 

1941 32 114 222 318 383 403 — — — 

1942 27 120 229 333 375 389 — — — 

1943 32 118 232 330 3(53 — — — — 

1944 39 119 256 314 — — — — — 

1945 24 122 252 — — — -- - -- 


TABLE 7 

'lOE COMPOSITION OP 0\TCH. EIGHT (OUNCES) OP lOO PIMl PKOM THE CVTCH 
A\l) VVEE.AGE ANNUAL GROWTH INCREMENT (MM. T()T\L LENGTH), PKIEON 

LAKE, 1942-1047 


Year 

Percent of catch 

4 years and under 

Calculated w(»ight 
of 100 fish 

Av(*raj?e annual 
growth increinenl 

m2 

27 

3014 

0 

1943 

52 8 

2881 

13 2 

1944 

35 4 

3850 3 

22 

1945 

65 8 

3555 

41 

mi) 

75 1 

2860 1 

49 2 

1947 

98 7 

1035 2 

17 S 


growth of 1946 failed to compciwato for the youlh of the catch, which 
was of 75 percent four-year-fish and younger. 

We may conclude from the Pigeon Lake study that: 

(1) The fishery collapsed due to overfishing. 

(2) The overfishing resulted in increased gi-owth rate. 

(3) At first, the increased growth rate more than compensated for 
younger fish in the catch, i.e. the average weight of the fish increased. 
After three yearn, the increasing number of young fish “caught up" to 
the increasing growth rate, i.e. although the giwth rate increased for 
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another two years, the efficiency began to decrease as the fish were 
taken too young. This decrease in efficiency took place when more 
than 36 percent of the catch consisted of fish four years old and younger. 

(4) In the final year — the year of collapse — ^the rate of gi’owth 
decreased. 


C \TCH PEK UNIT EFFORT 

In these small whitefish lakes, the total catch is determined arbi- 
trarily; also there is no control over the number of licenses sold. As 
a consequence, catch per unit of effort fluctuates inversely with number 
of licenses and the price of whitefish. 

Tables 1 and 4 show the total catches, total men fiishing, total nets 
and catch per net-man in Lakes Wabamun and Pigeon since 1918. In 
general, it may be seen that catch per net-man is low when the catch 
is high and vice versa. During the last three years in Lake Wabamun, 
catch per net-man has been very low; yet from the age composition 
data we know that the fisheiy is in good order and that there is no 
immediate danger of collapse. In Pigeon Lake, the lowest catches per 
net-man (0.5 and 0.8 in 1939 and 1940) preceded the largest catch in 
the lake’s history, nearly six hundred thousand pounds in 1941. Much 
more precise statistics than numbers of men and numbers of nets are 
needed to give catch-effort data of any value. Even if better statistics 
were available, it is doubtful if they would help much in these fisheries; 
it is a common observation among fishermen that these lakes yield 
heavily per net right up to, and including, the season before a collapse. 
It would appear that catch per net is more a measure of availability 
than of abundance. 


THE EFFECT OP THE H^.TCHERY 

The question arises, may the collapse of a fishery be avoided by 
the planting of “eyed” e^ or fry? The study of Pigeon Lake makes 
this appear unlikely. For it has been noted that in 1942, most of the 
fish spawned in Pigeon Lake as four-year-olds— at the end of their 
fifth sununer. In 1940, all the two-year-olds were spawners; with the 
increased growth rate, younger and younger fish became mature. The 
collapse of the fishery was not due, therefore, to the failure of the fish 
to reproduce. There are plenty of one- and two-year-old fish in the 
lake now. These observations are perhaps enough to answa: the ques- 
tion but we have tried to prove the answer by comparing the strei^hs 
of year classes which have had hatchery support with those which have 
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not. A more complete account of this work haa been published else- 
where (Miller, 1946). 

Table 8 shows a comparison of the year classes of 1940 and 1941 
in four lakes. The figures in the table show the percentage of fish of 
each year class found in the sampl&s during six year's of sampling. 
Note that the year class of 1940 is stronger in each Lake whether or not 
it reedved support from the hatchery. In Tables 9 and 10, the strengths 
of various other year classes are compared; again note that year class 
strength appears independent of hatchery operations. 

There is no evidence, then, that the hatchery can influence pro- 
duction. 


T.mLE 8 

THE RELATIVE STRENGTHS OF THE WHITEFISH YEAR CLASSES OF 1940 AND 1941 
IN FOUR ALBERTA LABES 


Lake 

Year 

Class 

Hatchery 

plant 

Percent of catch at each age 

Total 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

D 

Pigeon 

1940 

5 million 

8 

m 

33 

23.5 

7.6 

0.4 

99.8 


1941 

none 

0 


62.9 

13.6 

0.4 


68.5 

Buck 

1940 

none 

fl 

45 

IB 

40 

— 

— 

126.4 


1941 

1 million 

0 

3.6 

n 

— 

8.4 

— 

21.9 

Lesser 

1940 

41 million 

0 

11.9 

41.7 




90.8 

Slave 

1941 

30 million 

0 

10.5 

20.8 

b| 

4.0 

— 

35.3 

Waba- 

1940 

5 million 

0 

3.36 

11.7 

15.4 

45.5 


76.0 

mun 

1941 

6 million 

0 

0 

0.6 

18 

18.6 

— 

37.1 


, TABLE 9 

THE REL.VTIVE ST1U3NGTHS OP POUR WHn'BPISU YEAR CLASSES IN PIGEON L \KE 


Year Class 

Hatchery plant 

Percent of catch at each age 

Total 

4 

5 

6 

1938 ' 


17 

30 3 

26.8 

74.1 

1939 

3 million 

25.5 

26.0 

8.8 

60.3 

1940 


33.0 

23.5 

7.6 

64.1 

1941 

none 

52.9 

13.6 

0.4 

66.9 
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TABLE 10 

THE BBLATIVB STRENGTHS OF TWO YEAR CLASSES OF WHITEFISH IX LESSER 

SLAVE LAKE 


Year Class 

Hatchery plant 

Percent of catch at each age 

Total 

5 

6 

D 

8 


10 

1936 

1937 

none 

88 7 million 

27.2 

33.4 

50 

17.9 

5.2 

7.0 

7.8 

4.4 

1 

0 

0 

90.6 

62.7 


DISCUSSION 

The data derived from the study of the fisheries of Lake Wabamun 
and Pigeon Lake make a number of conclusions possible, most of which 
are already known from research on marine fisheries. (For information 
on marine fisheries, I have leaned heavily on E. S. Russell’s excellent 
little book. The Overfishing Problem (1942)). 

(1) In a fishery in which heavy exploitation has ceased, the average 
age of the population increases and the growth rate is slow and 
steady; (Lake Wabamun). 

(2) In a heavily exploited fishery, the average age of the population 
decreases and the growth rate increases; (facts clearly demon- 
strated over twenty-five years ago by Petersen (1922) for the 
plaice fisheries of the Kattigat, Belts and Baltic). We have 
seen that this increased growth rate at first more than com- 
pensates for the decreasing average age, i.e. the average wei^t 
of fish in the catch increases; but as the number of young fish 
in the catch inci'eases, the increased growth rate fails to com- 
pensate and the average weight of fish in the catch begins to 
fall. This may occur before catches begin to fall ofl[, so we 
may conclude: 

(3) Overfishing is not just decreased 3 deld in the face of increasing 
effort; it begins when decreasing average age overtakes increasing 
growth rate and before decreased yields are evident. Another im- 
portant conclusion is a corollary to this one: 

(4) The fishery will not maintain production at Tna x imum growth 
rate; in order to produce sufficient thinning of the population 
to permit wifl YimiiTn growth rate, fish of less than commercial aze 
had to be taken, and the fishery collapsed. Curiously enough: 

(6) At the time of coBapse, the growth rate decreased. This may 
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be due to one- and two-year-oldh surviving in enormous num- 
bers when the older age groups were removed, thus producing 
a crowding effect. 

(b) The collapse of the fishery was not due to brood failures and 
tatchery plants can do nothing to prevent such collapses or 
assist in recoveiy following a collapse. (In an earlier paper on 
these same fisheries, (Miller, 1947), I was much impressed by 
the ability of the whitefish to mature at younger and younger 
ages as the older fish were removed. It was evident that fishing 
with selective gear for large fish could not deplete the brood 
stock. But I was incorrect in suggesting that, in such a fishery, 
overfishing was not likely to occur). 

Of recent years, there have been attempts to devise a formula or 
foimulae by iiie use of which one may determine when to harvest a 
year class in order to get its maximum bulk; i.e. the optimum catch. 
Such a formula must contain expressions for natural mortality rate 
and fishing mortality rate, which diminish the population, and also for 
rate of growth and recxniitment which add to the population bulk. 
Ricker has done much interesting and valuable work along these lines 
which he has brought together' in a recent important paper (Ricker, 
1948), The effects of overfishing in Pigeon Lake, which the present 
paper describes, serve to emphasize how diflSicult it is to evolve a satis- 
factory formula. In such a formula it is usually necessary to assume 
that the rates of growth, of recruitment and of natural mortality are 
reasonably stable. For example, Ricker (1945) has calculated the 
best minimum size for bluegills in Muskellunge Lake, Indiana; he has 
shown how this size will change with different degrees of fishing (p) but 
has retained the same value for natural moi’tality rate in most of his 
calculations. Using Jackson's method (1939) of determining the 
average ratio of the number of individuals of each age to the number 
one year younger, I have calculated the annual mortality in Pigeon 
Lake to vary over a range of fifty percent from 1942 to 1940. Gill net 
returns are admittedly unreliable for such a calculation, but the large 
variation does suggest that the rate of natural mortality is not stable 
but varies perhaps with fishing pressure. 

Rate of recruitment, too, may well be a function of fishing pressure. 
Fish of recent age groups in Pigeon Lake appear to be so numerous 
that their growth rates are decreasing. This abundance was probably 
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caused by a greater survival beyond the fry stage due to the removal, 
by fishing, of the older age gi’oups. 

That rate of growth is not constant, but varies with population 
density, is well known and formulae for the optimum catch try to take 
account of this fact. This is not easy to do, however. In Pigeon Lake, 

I have calculated that the increasing rate of growth during the six 
years of overfishing caused each age group to be 19.3 percent heavier 
each year. This same rate of fishing caused the age composition to 
change in such a way that 35 percent per year was added to the group 
four years old and less in age. The yield to the fishermen in weight 
of fish was the resultant of these two rates; the increasing rate of growth 
increased the yield for two years and then the increasing youth of the 
catch (which itself caused the increasing growth rate) began to decrease 
the yield. The resultant of the two rates, therefore, was a collapse of 
the fishery after six 3 ^ears of ovcx*fishing. 

It would appear, then, that all the factors which must be included 
in a calculation of the optimum catch are quite likely subject to varia- 
tion with varied fishing pressure. Furthermore, in the lakes under 
discussion, the whitefish has no serious competitor, which, in the event 
of the depletion of the whitefish, might occupy its place in the economy 
of the lake. This would not be the case in most fisheries; the threat of 
the ascendancy of undesirable species is a real one in many fisheries, 
(e.g. The Great Lakes). And so we have still another unpredictable 
effect of fishing pressure which will complicate calculations of the 
optimum catch. 

A crude calculation of the extent of overfishing and an estimate of 
the optimum catch in Pigeon Lake may be made as follows: 

The average amiual catch during the six years of overfishing was 
421,000 pounds. Since it took six years for this rate of exploitation to 
prodiK^e a collapse, we ma}" conclude that each year one-sixth too much 
was taken. Therefore, the proper (optimum?) annual catch should have 
been six-sevenths of 421,000 pounds or 361,000 pounds. If this calcular 
tiou is correct, the annual average for the period 1918-1940 of 179,000 
pounds was only half the possible sustained yield. 

Of course, it is a rather drastic procedure to over-exploit a fishery 
until it collapses in order to discover what the annual catch should have 
been. It has taught us, however, that the age composition of the white- 
fish catch must not be forced below 35 percent four-year-old and 
younger fish, and that age compositions of this order give the greatest 
average weight of fish. 
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S INCE 1936 THE lake ti-out fishery of lake Opeongo, Algonquin Park, 
Ontario, has been folio-wed by means of a creel census. This census 
-was undertaken as an experiment in methodology as well as to give 
information on the lake trout Cristivomer namayGUsh (Walbaum). Thus 
one of the main objects has been to determine to what extent a record of 
the fish cau^t, and of the circumstances surrounding their capture can 
yield a picture of the nature of the population under exploitation and 
of the changes that may take place in it. From time to time sections 
of the data collected have been analyzed, chiefiy those relatii^ to size 
and rate of capture (Fry and Kennedy 1937, Fry 1939‘, Fry and Chap- 
man 1948). In this report the growth rate, age composition and fecund- 
ity are related to the statistics of catch with the express aim of building 
up from these data some logical picture of the lake trout population 
from which this fishery is drawn. Tlius the object is to determine within 
whatever limits it may be possible to attain, the size of the population, 
its annual increnoent in weight, its spawning strength and the degree to 
which the fishery exploits it. 

The procedure by which the Algonquin Park Creel Census is con- 
ducted and the forms used are described elsewhere (Fry 1939*) . Opeongo 
lake is the main census station in Algonquin Park and it has been pos- 
sible to obtain an almost complete record of the fishing in this lake since 
virtually all tire people visiting it, except for transient canoe parties, 
reach it by a sin^e road and come in contact with the census taker. 

27 
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Many of the fish taken ai-e brou^t to the landing at Sproule bay either 
by guests of the fishing lodge located thei*e or by parties who make a 
special trip for a day^s fishing. Most of the fish brought to the landing 
are available for measurement and examination. The census worker 
guts these fish in letum for the privilege of examining them and in this 
way material is accumtdated for stomach analysis and fecundity studies 
as well as lengths, wei^ts and scale samples. 

Lake Opeongo is situated in the Pi-ecambrian shield at 45° 42' N. 
78° 23' W. It has an area of approximately 20 square miles and a 
maximum depth of about 175 feet. In one respect Opeongo has not 
been an ideal lake for this study. It is a unit in name only since it con- 
sists of four basins isolated from each other by shallow and constricted 
channels so that each basin has its own limnological peculiarities and 
perhaps its own discrete population of lake trout. In any event it is 
certain that lake trout are present in all the basins in summer and it is 
highly unlikely that they mix during that season. In consequence, 
therefore, all sections of the population are not affected equally in all 
years by the fishing that goes on. Fashions change, good luck in one of 
the aims at one time will swing the majority of the effort to that basin, 
perhaps for the rest of the season, and may leave the populations of the 
other basins relatively untouched for the time being. This was espe- 
cially true during the war years when both gasoline and leisure were le- 
stricted and the anglers did little exploratoiy fishing. Because of the 
distinctness of these baans the Opeongo fisheiy , limnologically speaking, 
should be considered the yield of four small lakes rather than that of a 
single lake of moderate size. However, although these considerations may 
gi'eatly affect specific conclusions regaiding action to be taken in respect 
to the Opeongo fishery, the^’’ appear to have no great bearing on the 
general conclusions presented here. 
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TABLE 1 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE LAKE TROUT CATCH REMOVED PROM LAKE OPEONGO 
IN THE YEARS 1986-1947 INCLUSIVE. THESE BHTIM VTES ARE BASED ON THE AS- 
SUMPTION TH.IT 80% ( )F THE T( )TAL C.ITCH WAS RECORDED BY THE CREEL CENSUS. 


Year 

T 

Units 
effort 
! (100 
hi*s.) 
E(T) 

Estimated 
number 
of fish 
oaught 

Removal 

pounds 

Pounds 

per 

acre 

Average 

Age 

fish 

landed 

years 

Availability 
number 
captured 
per 100 
boat hours 
CiT) 

1936 

20.3 

2600 

9400 

lEi 


128 

1937 

22.4 

2700 

7450 

mSM 


121 

1938 

16.3 

1650 

3940 

0.29 

7.11 

101 

1939 

13.8 

1550 

4350 

0.32 

7.65 

112 

1940 

11.7 

1400 

3320 

0.25 

7.11 

120 

1941 

11.3 

1100 

2520 

0.19 

6.94 

■97 

1942 

5.7 

630 

1550 

0.12 

7.12 

111 

1943 

7.1 

900 

2330 

0.17 

7.74 

126 

1944 

9.2 

1050 

3390 

0.25 

8.13 

126 

1945 

14.0 

1420 

5600 

0.42 

9.03 

101 

1946 

17.4 

1220 

3620 

0.27 

9.10 

70 

1947 

12.3 

885 

2500 

0.19 

7.81 

72 


Forests of Ontario, w'hich agency is now continuing it. The field work 
in the various yeare has been the responsibility of junior members of the 
staff of the Ontario Fisheries Research Laboratory and latterly of the 
Research Division of the Department of Lands and Forests. Among 
these were the following : Messrs. W. A. Kennedy, J. R. Brett, H. M. M. 
Tovell, D. W. Kirk, J. Long, R. R. Tasker, N. S. Baldwin and N. V. 
Martin. The vniter is also indebted to Dr. D. B. DeLury and to Mr. 
D. Teichroew for much guidance and assistance in the mathematical 
analysis of these data. Mr. Teichroew performed most of the com- 
puting, as well as acting as mathematical consultant during the prepara- 
tion of the paper. I am also indebted to Dr. J. M. SpeuB for a critical 
reading of the manuscript. 

■STITISTICS OF REMOVAL 

Introduciion 

The general statistics of removal of lake trout from lake Opeongo 
are given in table 1. During the period covered by the creel census the 
estimated number of lake trout captured per year has varied from 2700 
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riGTRE 1. 



THE RELATION BETWEEN REMOVA.L IN YE4.R T AND THE CHiNGE IN CHARAC- 
TERISTICS OF THE C\TCH IN YEVR T -h 1 THE COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION 
KBE: WITH CHANGE IN AGE r « 0 554; WITH CHANGE IN AVAILABILITY r « 0.560 
THESE ARE ON THE BORDERLINE OF THE 0 05 LEVEL OP PROBABILITY. THE SCAT- 
TER IS PRESUMABLY DUE TO V\RIATION IN THE STRENGTH OF THE INCOMING 
YEAR CLA«iSES. 

in 1936 and 1937 to 630 in 1942. This variation has been the result of 
changes both in the size of the population and in the iutensity of fishing 
effort. Pre^ious to 1936 lake Opeongo was a relatively inaccessible 
place. It could be reached by car only by travelling a road which was 
the converted right of way of an old logging railway and this approach 
was from the more sparsely settled eastern section of the province. In 
1936 a highway to the west was opened with the result that many more 
anglers from southern Ontario and the United States visited the lake, 
thus greatly increasing the rate at which the Opeongo trout population 
was exploited. 

In each of the years 1936 and 1937 approximately 2000 boat hours 
of fishing effort were expended in the pm'suit of lake trout in Opeongo. 
Lake trout in this district are typically taken by a troll on a metal line; 
in general two lines are fished from a boat at the same time. Fishing 
intensity waned somewhat in 1938 and dropped off still fui'ther with the 
beginning of the war. In 1942 the fishing effort expended was only about 
600 boat hours, the least recorded. After the war the expenditure of 
fishing effort returned to approximately the 1938-39 level. 

The estimated poundage of lake trout removed has varied from 1560 
to 9400 pounds per year. These values represent an anpual removal of 
from 0. 1 2 to 0,7 pounds per acre of water surface. Although the removals 
are of a low order of magnitude in terms of yield per acre, they have had 
an influence on the fisherj’’ as figure 1 indicates. This graph shows the 
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correlation between removal in one year and two indices of the fishery 
in the following year. 

Provisionally at least, these two correlations may be taken to indicate 
that fishing mortality is not negligible in comparison with natural 
mortality. 

Age ComposiUm of the Catch 

A detailed estimate of the removal by age groups is given in table 2. 


TABLES 

ESTIMATED NUMBERS, K(xiT), OF LAKE TROUT REMOVED AT VARIOUS AGES FROM 
LAKE OPEONGO DURING THE YEARS 1936 TO 1947. SEE TABLE 1 FOR TOTALS 


Year of 


H 

H 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

XIII XIV 

XV 

XVI XVII 

Capture 
















1936 

30 

95 

128 

233 

474 

665 

478 

260 

118 

57 

19 

25 

10 

15 

11 

1937 

0 

4 

34 

198 

650 1025 

555 

176 

38 

4 

8 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1938 

12 

74 

127 

275 

420 

439 

195 

90 

3 

9 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1939 

39 

36 

116 

221 

321 

393 

223 

90 

47 

24 

13 

15 

4 

4 

4 

1940 

20 

84 

82 

224 

434 

364 

120 

46 

14 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1941 

8 

79 

144 

275 

235 

200 

104 

22 

11 

11 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1942 

7 

18 

46 

117 

217 

121 

53 

28 

8 

9 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1943 

6 

42 

42 

121 

272 

211 

133 

42 

0 

24 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

8 

26 

84 

114 

197 

202 

198 

93 

44 

31 

9 

22 

9 

4 

4 

1945 

0 

11 

32 

69 

170 

352 

373 

159 

84 

37 

21 

43 

16 

37 

16 

1946 

19 

30 

78 

116 

240 

325 

217 

93 

47 

26 

11 

7 

0 

7 

4 

1947 

3 

30 

55 

85 

217 

221 

153 

76 

18 

12 

3 

0 

6 

3 

3 

Mean 

11 

40 

76 

165 

306 

350 

212 

83 

39 

IS 

8 

9 

3 

5 

3 

Percentage 

0 S 

3 0 

5 8 12 5 23 2 26 6 16 1 

6 3 

2 2 

1 3 

0 6 

0 7 

0 3 

0 4 

0 2 


These estimates were made by determining the age composition of a 
sample of scales gathered as the opportunity presented itself throu^out 
the fishing season. These scale samples represented 30% of the mi- 
niated catches. It is presumed that there was no bias in the collection 
of these samples although it is certain that this assumption is not 
strictly true, for as can be well imagined larger than average fish were 
more likely to be brought to our attention than smaller ones. However, 
since so large a sample was examined the effect of this bias cannot be 
very great. In the case of the estimate for 1936 this procedure was not 
followed since some of the scale samples were lost. The age composition 
of that year’s catch was estimated from the age composition of each size 
class as estimated from the average growth in length over the eleven 
year period. 
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The Opeongo lake trout first enter the fiishery at age III but only a 
negligible number of this a^e group are taken. Age groups V to X have 
provided 90% of the total fishery, ages VII and VIII making the most 
important contribution within this range. These two age groups have 
been responsible for 50% of the total fishery. The hipest age that has 
been read is XVII. Ksh of ages XV to XVII were taken only infre- 
quentiy after 1936 except in 1945 when a markedly hi^ number of old 
fish -B-ere taken. These no doubt were from the less accessible basins of 
the lake which were not so hi^y exploited during the war years. 

The Virtual Population 

When the total catch and its age composition are known for a number 
of years it is possible to sum up the contribution of each year class which 
has passed through the fishery in that time. This summation of the year 
class has to remain in abeyance until the year class has passed com- 
pletely through the fishery so that no more of its members will be cap- 
tured to add to the total. It is proposed that this complete contribution 
of a year class to the fishery shall be termed tiie virtual pojndation. It is 
something which can be seen, piecemeal of course, but which is not the 
tnie population. However it is all that we are able to see of most 
populations of fish and it places one limit on a number of estimates. 
Moreover the value of these estimates is the greater the more intensive 
the fidiery and hence the greater the need for giving it close statistical 
attention. 

Estimates of the virtual population for various year classes of lake 
trout at each age as they have passed throu^ the Opeongo fitiieiy since 
1936 are given in table 3. The values for the virtual populations in 
table 3 were obtained by using formula 1 (page 66) which is equivalent 
to s ummin g diagonally the values for removal by ages given in table 2. 
For example, fish of the 1923 year class were captured at ages XIII to 
XIT in the j'ears 1936 to 1939. No fish of this year class of age XVII 
were taken. The total catch of age XIII and older is 19 + 8-1-3-1-4 = 
34 fish and the -virtual population at the beginning of age XIII is stated 
to be 34. 

Lake trout enter the Opeongo fishery at age III and persist to age 
XVII, a period of fifteen years, so that with only 12 years’ records it 
has not yet been possible to complete the observations on a single year 
class from the beginning of its entry into the fishery. However age 
groups XIII to XVII have in general been of minor importance and it is 
felt that the addition of the mean values of these groups where necessary 
to the 1931 to 1936 year' dasses has not introduced serious error. 
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TABLE 3 


THE VIRTUAL POPULATION, V{x-,T), OP LAKE TROUT OP VARIOUS YEAR CLASSES T 
AT DIPFBRBNT AGES. BOLD PACE FIGURES ARE MEANS FOR THEIR COLUMNS 


Year Clash 
^Hatching 
Year) 

III IV V VI VII 

VIII 

IX 

Age z 

X 

XI 

XII 

XIII XIV 

XV 

XVI XVII 

T 












1919 











11 

1920 










15 

0 

1921 









10 

0 

0 









29 

4 

4 

4 








34 

15 

7 

4 

0 

1924 






69 

12 

4 

4 

0 

0 






140 

22 

18 

15 

0 

0 

0 

1926 




326 

66 

28 

10 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1927 



685 

207 

31 

28 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1928 


1396 

731 

176 

86 

39 

33 

22 

20 

20 

16 

1929 

1861 1387 

362 

167 

77 

63 

52 

50 

50 

41 

4 

1930 

1665 1432 

782 

343 

120 

74 

63 

54 

48 

26 

10 

3 

1931 

1371 1243 1045 

625 

232 

112 

90 

82 

58 

49 

86 

6 

8 


1294 ll99 1165 800 

569 

205 

101 

73 

73 

42 

21 

14 

8 



1223 1193 1189 1062 841 

407 

207 

154 

112 

68 

31 

20 

11 



1934 

1129 1122 1059 939 715 

480 

359 

226 

133 

49 

23 

20 




1935 

1277 1265 1229 1147 872 

655 

444 

246 

87 

40 

28 



• 


1936 

1388 1349 1265 1121 1004 

732 

530 

157 

64 

46 







With the aid of the extrapolation mentioned above, estimates of the 
total contribution of four year classes (1933-1936) to the Opeongo lake 
trout fisherj’- can be made. These ai-e surprisin^y small, varying from 
1100 to 1400 fish, an average of less than one fish to ten acres of water 
surface. The contributions of the five preceding year classes, judging 
from their contributions since 1936, were somewhat larger, althou^ 
probably no more than twice as great in any instance since the level of 
exploitation of the fisheiy was considerebly lower before 1936 than it has 
been subsequent to that year. 

Maximum Estimates of the Rate of ExphitaHon 

The figures for the virtual population of lake trout at various ages 
^ven in table 3 represent minimum values for the number of fidi at each 
age present in the lake at the beginning of a given fishing season, since 
aU these fish which were of the age in question at that time were subse- 
quently captured. Others of the same age were no doubt also present 
which subsequently died horn causes other than the angler’s troll. 

An upper limit can therefore be set to the level of exploitation 
K(x;T)/V{xiT) X 100 by calculating the percentage of the virtual 
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population removed in eadi fishing year. Let us take as an example the 
members of the 1930 j'ear class removed in 1937, in which year they were 
age '\r[I. In table 2 the estimate of the catch, K{x;T), from this age 
group in 1937 is 650. In table 3 the estimate of the virtual population, 
V{x;T), of this year class as of the beginning of year VII is 1432. The 
maximum value for the percentage of that year class which was removed 
in 1937 is therefore 45.4%. 

Percentage removals were calculated in this manner for each value 
given for the virtual population in table 3 up to age XIII. These values 
were then averaged by age groups thus giving mean figures for the 
maximum level of exploitation. These mean values are plotted in figure 
2 where they are referred to as the virtml percentages captured. It wiU 
be seen that these values are very low for ages III and IV, rise to a peak 
in the ne^bourhood of ages VIII and IX and fall away again at the 
hi^er ages. 

The Maximum Force of Fishing Mortality 

The mean values for the maximum level of exploitation shown in 
figure 2 do not take the fishing effort into account. However if the 
premise be granted that for a given age group the yield per unit effort is 
proportional to tiie size of the population, then a maximum value can be 
derived for the force of fishing mortality by taking the virtual popula- 
ti(xa to be the equivalent of the actual population. This assumes the 
natural mortality to be zero. In which case formula 11 (page 66) 
describes the decline of the population, and the maximum force of fishing 
mortality is obtained by inserting the appropriate numerical values in 
formula 11 (page 66). This force, A‘(a:)max., is expressed here as the 
fraction of the population removed per 100 boat hours of fishing effort. 

If we refer again to the example given above, the virtual percentage 
of 45.4% (0.454 when expressed as a fraction) was removed from the 
1930 year class in 1937 by the expenditure of 22.4 units of effort. With 
the nmnerical values in the case cited, formula 11 becomes 

1 - 0.454 = exp [-22.4i!r(VII)max.] 

from which a value of 0.026 is olotained for A'(VII)max. Values for 
h max calculated as above are given in table 4. 

These values for the maximum estimate of the force of fiahing mor- 
tality represent a mean response throu^out the fiahiug season. The 
response of the population to the fishery is not all uniform within the 
period of the year when active fi-ahiug is being pursued, as is discussed 
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FIGURE 2. 



THE PERCENTAGE OF THE VIRTUAL POPULATION CAPTURED AT DIFFERENT 
AGES OVER THE PERIOD 1937-1946. FOR A DEFINITION OP THE VIRTUAL POPULA- 
TION SEE PAGE 32. THESE VALUES REPRESENT MAXIMUM ESTIMATES FOR THE 
LEVEL OP EXPLOITATION OF THE OPEONGO LAKE TROUT POPULATION. 

later (page 66). However, differences in fishing effort in different years 
are spread more or less unifonnly over the whole season so changes in 
this mean value indicate changes in the condition of the fishery as a 
whole. 

Removal of Year Classes 

If the reduction in the number of members of a year class were 
completely known each year, it is obvious that plotting the cumulative 
loss in numbers against the cumulative percentage loss in terms of the 
original strength of entry would result in a strai^t line. The same is of 
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TABLE 4 

MAXIMUM VALUES FOR THE FORCE OF FISHING MORTALITY, h% max.. IN VARIOUS 
YEARS AT DIFFERENT AGES. THE VALUES REPRESENT MAXIMUM ESTIMATES OF 
THE MEAN FRACTION OF THE POPULATION REMOVED PER 100 BO \T HOURvS OP 

FISHING EFFORT 


Year 

Class 

IV 

V 

VI 

vn 

vin 

IX 

X 

XI 

im 

* 







038 

1927 







.084 

006 

1928 






.063 

.043 

.057 

1929 





.060 

047 

056 

068 

1930 




.026 

.050 

076 

.042 

098 

1931 



.008 

.031 

.072 

.061 

.019 

021 

1932 


.0013 

.017 

.033 

.087 

.064 

.061 

.000 

1933 

.0004 

.0071 

.017 

.062 

.059 

.050 

.045 

.054 

1934 

.0036 

.0083 

.023 

.035 

.050 

.062 

.059 

.072 

1935 

.0022 

.0063 

.024 

.050 

054 

065 

072 

.045 

1936 

.0053 

.0119 

.018 

.067 

.034 

.086 

.051 

.026 

Mean 

.0029 

.0070 

.018 

.0435 

0582 

.0638 

.0532 

.0486 


coui'se tme if the catch aaid the virtual population ai’e hio™, in which 
case ignorance concerning natoal mortality is exactly balanced by 
ignorance concerning the pi-ecise value of the force of fishing mortality. 
A plot of the virtual population for the 1932 year class is shown as the 
unbroken line in figure 3A. If such straight lines could be plotted before 
the actual size of the virtual population had been known, or in other 
word< before the year class had passed completely through the fishery, 
they would have a prediction value since they could be extrapolated to 
give an estimate of the probable total catch from that year class. 

Curves of this type can be constructed by the use of the mean values 
of k max and the effort expended in the various years by again using 
formula 11 to deteimine the probable percentage of the virtual popula- 
tion taken in the year in question. This estimate will be fictitious in 
that it will not take into account the actual degiee of catchability of tlio 
fish in that particular year, since a mean value vill be used for the force 
of fi^^hing mortality. However, it is assumed that over a few consecutive 
years fluctuations in catchability will be in both directions from the 
mean and that if such an estimate is low in one year, the estimate for the 
same year class another year may be equally high. 

The broken line in figure 3A is a replot of the 1932 year class using 
the mean values for k max. The degree of deviation from linearity is 
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FIGURE 3. 




percenJ^ge pt^uhffon enibf'tny ojeJJT 


THE RELATION OF EXPLOITATION TO REMOVAL IN VARIOUS YEAR CLASSES. 
(Foi explanation see text.) 


considerable but an estimate based on the four lower points would only 
give an underestimate of 20% for the final catch. 

Other curves in which the mean value of max w'ei’e used to calculate 
the probable exploitation of the virtual population are presented in 
figure 3B. Arithmetically the derivation of the estimated percentages 
is a little round-about but not complicated. As an example let us take 
the first two teims for the 1932 year class. Fish of that year class were 
captured at age IV in 1936 and age V in 1937. Fi’om table 1 £?(1936) = 
20.3 and ^(1937) = 22.4. From table 4 the means for the maximum force 
of fishing mortality are k max (IV) = 0.0029 and i' max (V) == 0.0070. 
Therefore, the values for exp (— fr max E) for these two age groups from 
the 1932 year class are respectively 0.059 and 0.157, which yield values 
for 1 - K{x;T)/V{x]T) of .94 and .85. The value of .94 for 1 - 
K{x]T)/V{x]T) at age IV gives an estimate of 6% for the percentage 
removed from the virtual population attaining that age. Similarly the 
estimate of removal from the virtual population attainingage V is 15%; 
and since only 94% of those attainmg age IV were estimated to attain 
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age y, then the fui-ther removal from the virtual population entering 
the fishery was (15 X 94)/100 = 14%. And the catch for ages IV and V 
represents a cumulative removal of 20% of the virtual population at- 
taining age IV. 

The points for a given year dass shown in figme 3B scatter consider- 
ably and the trend is certainly not at all stabilized until about 50% of 
the potential catch has been removed and the year classes which have 
gone completely throu^ the fishery did not all attain their final rank 
until the removal had been 80%. Thus as a means of prediction, these 
removal curves lack somewhat in predsion. However, they distinguish 
between the best and worst year dasses at about 40% removal. More- 
over, it is also probable that the curve for the 1932 year dass, which is 
the most out of order, sa^ at its lower end because in the years of the 
fishery when members of this year class were young, such small fish wem 
often eaten on the beach instead of being recorded in the creel census. 

Estimates of the probable rank of the year dasses shown in figure 3, 
based on the catch to 80% removal, are given in table 11 where they are 
all compared with the 1938 year dass. The yields from the earlier 
year classes measured were about one and two-thirds that of the 1937 
year dass. The estimate for the 1940 year dass is about 80% of the 
yield of the year dass hatched in 1938. 

srmsTics of avail vbilitv 


IntroducHon 

The yield per unit effort, C(T), or availability of lake trout in lake 
Opeongo has varied from 128 fish per 100 boat hours to a low of 70. 
There is typically a seasonal cyde in the availability which is illustrated 
in figure 4. Typically lake trout are hard to catch in early May. They 
become somewhat more available in late May but there is a recession 
in fi shi ng success in early June. Fishing is at its best in late June and 
early July. Subsequently fishing falls off progressively in late July and 
August. The trend in fis hi ng in September is not shown in figure 4 since 
data were lacking for some of the years, but in general it improves some- 
what over the August availability- Early October fishing is usually 
extremely poor. The season closes about October 15. This annual 
cyde in availability has been related to the migratory and feeding 
behaviour of the lake trout in response to the summer cyde of thermal 
stratification (Fiy 1939‘). 

Within a fishing season, therefore, there is no simple relation between 
the size of the population and the yield per unit effort. This is not sur- 
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FIGURE 4. 



THE ANNUAL CYCLE OP AVAILABILITY OP LAKE TROUT IN LAKE OPBONGO, 
ONTARIO. THE CURVE IS BASED ON THE MEANS FOR THE YEARS 1936 TOfl947. 
AVAILABILITY IS EXPRESSED AS THE NUMBER OP LAKE TROUT CAPTURED PER 100 
BOAT HOURS. 

prising since the fishing tsikes place in those months 'when fihennal 
conditions in the lake are changing continuously and are having a 
marked effect on the activity and distribution of tire fish. 4i 

While the curve shown in fi.gure 4 is the mean for the 10 year period 
it is not inevitable that the cyde take this form every year. Apparently 
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flTiTnia.1 variations in hydrological conditions in lake Opeongo ofifer 
enou^ variety to make the armna.! response of the lake trout vary. 

The Rdation of Age to AvaiM>Hity 

The availability of lake trout of different ages in lake Opeongo has 
been determined by proportioning the yield per 100 boat hours according 
to the age composition of the catch. These data are presented in 
table 5. 


TABLK 5 

MEAN ANNUAL VALUES OP AVAILABILITY, C(D, OP LABE TROUT OP DIPPERBNT 
AGES IN LAKE OPEONGO IN THE YEARS 1987-1947, EXPRESSED AS THE NUMBER 
CAPTURED PER 100 BOAT HOURS. FOR ANNUAL TOTALS SEE TABLE 1. 


Year of 
Capture 

III 

IV V VI VII VIII IX 

Age 

X 

XI 

XII 

XIII XIV 

XV 

XVI XVII 

1937 

0 

0 2 1.5 8.9 28.1 45.9 24.8 

7 9 

1.7 

0 2 

0 3 

0 3 

0 

0 

0 

1938 

0.8 

4.5 7.2 16.8 25.6 26.9 11.9 

5.5 

0.2 

0.6 

0.2 

0 

0.2 

0 

0 

1939 

2.8 

2.6 8.2 15.7 22.9 28.0 15.9 

6 4 

3.3 

1.7 

0.9 

1 1 

0.3 

0.3 

0 3 

1940 

1.7 

7 2 7.0 19.2 37 2 31 2 10.3 

3 9 

1.2 

0.5 

0 

0.5 

0 

0 

0 

1941 

0.8 

7.0 12.7 24.1 20.6 17.7 9.2 

2.0 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1942 

0.2 

3.1 8.2 21.0 38.2 21.4 9.3 

5.1 

1.2 

1.6 

0.1 

0.1 

0 

0 

0 

1943 

O.S 

5.9 5.9 17.6 37.8 29.4 18.5 

5.9 

0 

3.4 

0.8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

1.1 

3 2 10.1 13.8 23.4 24.4 23.9 11.1 

5.3 

3.7 

1.1 

2.7 

1.1 

0.5 

0.5 

1945 

0 

0.7 2.2 4.7 15 3 24.1 25.5 10.9 

5.8 

2.6 

1.5 

2.9 

1.1 

2.6 

1.1 

1946 

1.1 

1.7 4.5 6.7 13.8 18 7 12.4 

5.4 

2.8 

1.5 

0.6 

0.4 

0 

0.4 

0.2 

1947 

0.2 

2.5 4.4 6.9 17.5 17.8 12.4 

6.2 

1.5 

1.0 

0.2 

0 

0.5 

0.2 

0.2 


The availability of lake trout in lake Opeongo is hipest at age VII, 
■which is two years before the age at which It max is highest. The avail- 
ability at age VIII is, however, almost equally hi^i. Availability at 
the higher ages drops rapidly, presumably due to the drop in the size of 
the population. 

The prime question -with regard to availability is whether it bears 
any relation to the aze of the population filled and what that relation 
may be. It has already been demonstrated (figure 4) that witliin a 
fishing season 'the relation of availability to the population must change. 
It remains to be seen whether the annual means have any simpler rela- 
tion. The relation betw^een the annual mean of availability at various 
ages to the ■virtual population at the same age is shown in figure 6. 

As figure 5 indicates there are varying degi'ees of correlation between 
availability and the ■virtual population which range from none at all at 
age VI, since the negative trend displayed by these points can be consid- 
ered absurd, to hi^y significant correlations at hi^er ages. 
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FIGURE 5. 



Mrncm tvrfiiaf fiOfiufofion 


THE RELATION BETWEEN AVAILABILITY AND THE SIZE OF THE VIRTUAL POPULA- 
TION AT VARIOUS AGES. NOTE THAT THE MEAN VIRTUAL POPULATION WITHIN 
THE SEASON IS USED, THE VIRTUAL POPULATIONS GIVEN IN TABLE 3 ARE ESTI- 
MATES FOR THE BEGINNING OF THE FISHING SEASON. THE LINES TO INDICATE 
THE TRENDS WERE PITTED BY EYE. 

Lack of correlation between availability and the size of the virtual 
population does not necessarily mean similar lack of correlation between 
availability and the true population, for the difficulty may be major 
fiuctuations hr natural mortality which would tend to make the values 
for the virtual poprdation the more erratic of the two values correlated. 
However, the seasonal Granges in availability ^own hr %ure 4 carmot 
all be due to mortality. This conclusion is particularly strerrgthened by 
the fact that the lake trout in lake Opeoi^o undertake a summer migra- 
tion which seems almost bound to influence their catchability as indeed 
all the facts known about their response demonstrate (Fry 1939‘). 
There is also some indication that in a given year the trend hr the rela- 
tion between availability and the size of the virtual population is in the 
same direction in both ages YI and YII. The years of capture are indi- 
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cated on the graph for the various points. The correlation, however, is 
not strong and more data are required before it can be considered that 
the trend is definite. It appears reasonable to conclude, therefore, that 
lack of correlation between availability and the virtual population is 
more likely to be due to fluctuations in the annual migratory cycle than 
to major fluctuations in natural mortality although this latter possibility 
cannot be entirely disregarded. 

In those cases where there is a close correlation between availability 
and the virtual population no such problem of interpretation exists. 
It may be concluded with confidence that in these cases both the avail- 
ability and the virtual population present stable reflections of the true 
population. Since the annual cycle of availability is exhibited by these 
older fish as well as the younger ones, it is to be presumed that the older 
fidi present a more stable response to the annual migratory cycle and 
thus a more consistent aimual cycle of availability. 

A second interpretation that might suggest itself is that, since the 
size of fish appears to have a strong influence on their availability, 
annual differences in growth rate might have a marked influence on the 
availability of the entering age groups. This, however, does not appear 
to follow from our data as a comparison of tables 5 and 7 will demon- 
strate. 

STATISTICS OF GROWTH 

IriirodiLction 

The introduction of the method of making scale impressions by 
passing a strip of cellulose acetate with the scales outer side down on it 
through a jeweler's roller has greatly facilitated the preparation of lake 
trout scales for reading. We learned of this method through W. R. 
Martin of the Atlantic Biological Station. Our impressions were made 
on cellulose acetate 0.040 inches thick without heating. No cleaning of 
the scales was necessary. Before the scale impression method was 
adopted the scales were cleaned and mounted in glycerine waterglass. 

Three to four scales were prepared and one read, the rest not being 
examined unless difficult}” was encountered in the first one. All places 
where a complete circulus succeeded a series of incomplete ones were 
accepted as annuli, Reading of the scales was begun in 1938 but by far 
the greater number were read in 1947. I am indebted to Miss L. C. 
Craigie and F. P. Maher for most of the scale readings. 

Growth in Length 

Although the significant dimension from the point of view of produc- 
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tion is weight, the size age relationship ti^s worked out primarily from 
measurements of body length. This course was adopted because of the 
greater ease with which measurements of length could be made in the 
field and especially because the fish were often dressed before the census 
worker had an opportunity of examining them. However, extensive 
series of wei^t determinations were also made so that it is believed that 
there is but little error in the age weight relationships deduced from the 
age length data. 

To determine the degree of variation of the growth rate in the various 
basins, readings for fish of the VI, VII and VIII groups were separated 
into locality in cases where the place of capture had been noted. The 
means for these data are given m table 6. No substantial difference 
was found in the size attained at these three ages in any of the four basins. 
It is assumed that growth would also be similar at other ages. 

TABLE 6 

SIZE COMPOSITION OF CATCHES OF AGE GROUPS VI, VII AND VIII TAKEN IN THE 
YEARS 1937, 38, 39, 41, 42 43, 44, 45 AND 46 ARRANGED ACCORDING TO LOCALITY* OF 

CAPTURE 


Age 

Locality 

Fork length inches 

Mean 



14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

Length 

Inches 

VI 

North Arm 

3 

9 

26 

10 

2 






16.0 


South Arm 

4 

14 

25 

19 

9 

4 





16.4 


East Arm 


19 

37 

38 

15 

5 





16.6 

VII 

North Arm 



14 

39 

42 

20 

6 

2 

1 


17.8 


South Arm 



18 

38 

51 

29 

3 

1 

0 

1 

17.9 


East Arm 



10 

28 

27 

27 

0 

2 

2 


17.9 


Annie Bay 



5 

15 

19 

12 





17.7 

VIII 

North Arm 



2 

6 

43 

40 

29 

11 

1 

1 

19.0 


South Arm 



6 

20 

42 

57 

25 

2 



18 5 


East Arm 



3 

11 

43 

46 

24 

2 

2 

1 

18.8 


Annie Bay 




4 

11 

13 

4 

2 



18.7 


There has been but little variation in the average size reached at a 
given age in the different years as table 7 indicates. What variation 
there has been does not appear to show any particular trend and would 
seem to reflect no more than annual variations in growing conditions 
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TABLE 7 

THE EFFECT OP CALENDAR YEAR AND SEX ON THE 4.VERAGE LENGTHS ATTAINED 
BY LAKE TROUT OF LAKE OPEONGO AT VARIOUS AGES 


Year of 
Capture 

Age 

V 

VI 

VII 

VHI j 

IX 

X 

1937 



16 7 

18 1 

■9 

20 6 

21 9 

1938 

! 14 1 

16 7 

17 9 


20 1 

21 8 

1939 

14.7 

15 9 

17 7 


20 1 

21 6 

1940 

14 6 

16 3 

17 9 

BO 

20 2 

22 3 

1941 

14 7 

16 3 

17 5 

Wmm 

20 4 

22 1 

1942 

14 7 

16 8 

18 3 

BO 

20 2 

21 2 

1943 

14 9 

16 4 

17 8 

Bo 

20 4 

22 S 

1944 

14 7 

16 7 

18 2 

Wsim 

19 8 

20 6 

1945 

14 5 

15 9 

17 3 

09 

19 9 

21 2 

1946 

14 5 

16 0 

17 5 

WSM 

19 7 

21 0 

1947 

14 0 

16 0 

17 5 


21 1 

— 

1943] & 

14 7 

16 4 

17 7 


19 9 

21 0 

to [ 







1947] 9 

14 7 

16 2 

17 6 

18 8 

20 3 

21 2 

i 

i 


Tbere is no evidence of any progiessive change in growth rate attendant 
on the increased exploitation of the fishery which has occurred since the 
opening of the Algonquin Park highway in 1936. It also appears that 
there is not appreciable difference in the giowth late of the two sexes. 
Table 7 shows a comparison of the average lengths attained by the two 
sexes at various ages. The relation between length and age found for 
all samples from 1937 to 1946 inclusive are shown in table 8. 

The growth in length of the Opeongo lake trout as determined by 
our scale readings is considex-ably slower than had been inferred from 
the modes found in a sample gillnetted in 1936 (Fiy and Kennedy 1937). 
The growth rate of the Opeongo fish is most similar to that reporied by 
Juday and Schneberger (1930) for Wisconsin lakes being less than that 
found in the populations studied by Applegate 1947, Van Oosten 1943 
and Royce M.S. The growth rate in Opeongo is, however, considei’ably 
higher than that reported for the lakes of the North West Territories 
(Various authors 1947, Miller and Kennedy 1948). 

It is rather disappointing that in spite of the large series of scales, no 
clearcut growth trend within the year has been evident. This may 
perhaps be because there are fewer samples for the months of May and 
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FIOtTBE 6. 



THE AGE-TfBIGHT BEL.VTIONSHIP OF OPBONGO L4.KB TEOUf B4fiED ON SCALE 
SAMPLES TAKEN FROM ANGLERS’ CATCHES 1937 TO 1945. 


June which are possibly the months of growth. There is also the possi- 
bility that selection by the fidiery operates to take the fish of the enter- 
ing classes as they reach a certain size. This would tend to suppress any 
evidence of seasonal growth since the more rapidly growing ones would 
be taken earliest in the season and those growing more slowly 1 ater on 

Growth in Weight 

The mean age wei^t relationship is shown in figure 6. The 
wei^t for a given age was derived by referring the appropriate wei^t 
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for each length class in table 8 to the length distributions and taking 
the means. 

The Opeongo lake trout grow slowly in weight for an extended period 
of years. The increase is almost linear from year II to year IX with an 
average increment of six ounces per year. About year IX the rate in- 
creases, the inclement being greatest between X and XI but continuing 
to be rapid up to age XVII, the age of the oldest fish captured. The 
course of the growth curve for the Opeongo trout is correlated with the 
size of the food they take. The j^ounger age groups feed on small perch 
and whitefish, the older fish eat larger whitefish and large suckers. The 
period of slow growth occurs during the years w^hen there is a transition 
in feeding habits. The growth curve as presented is biased of course by 
selection due to the fishing method which probably takes more of the 
faster growing members of the younger groups and tends to flatten the 
lower portion of the cuiwe. 

The average weight attained at each age and the increments between 
the ages aie given in table 9. These mean data have been used in all 
calculations here that relate to weight. 

TABLE 9 


AGE-SIZE RELATIONSHIP OP OPEONGO LAIGE TROUT 


Age 

Group 

Average 

length 

(ins) 

Average 

weight 

(ozs) 

Weight 

Increment 

(ozs) 

Number of 
specimens 

III 

11.6 

9.9 



46 

IV 

13.2 

16.7 

5.8 

143 

V 

14.6 

21.8 

6.1 

268 

VI 

16.4 

29.3 

7,5 

294 

VII 

17,9 

36.3 

7.0 

1042 

VIII 

19.0 

42.5 

6.2 

1135 

IX 

20.1 

49.5 

7.0 

631 

X 

21.6 

64.6 

15.1 

244 

XI 

23.3 


22.4 

86 

XII 

‘ 25,8 

129 

42 

51 

XIII 

27.5 

157 

28 

24 

XIV 


182 

25 

27 

XV 

30.5 

211 

29 

8 

XVI 

‘29.6 

200 

24* 

12 

XVII 

31.4 

249 

24* j 

7 


increment XVI-XVII, 
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Minimum Production of Lake Trout in Lake Opeongo 

THVitiTna.t,ftR of the Tnioimiim increment of weight of the lake trout 
population have been made for the years 1936, 1937 and 1938 by com- 
bining the gi'owth data with the estimates of virtual populations. Those 
calculations have been made as follows. 

For each age group the size of the virtual population at the beginning 
of the fishing season following the year for which the calculation was 
desired, was taken from table 3. Thus if the production were being 
calculated for 1936 the virtual population for 1937 would be taken. 
All these fisb would have been present in Ihe lake throu^out the previ- 
ous year and their increment in wei^t in that season represents a pro- 
duction of lake trout in that season. In addition the individuals cap- 
tured during the season in question also make some growth in the current 
year before thes' are taken. 

Since the seasonal distribution of growth of the Opeongo lake trout 
is not known, a direct calculation of the amount of growth made in the 
current season is not possible. However*, the peak of the Opeongo fishery 
is in Juty, about one-third of the total catch being taken in this month. 
Another third are taken in August and September. Thus it may be 
espected, if the seasonal growth pattern of the lake trout is similar to 
that of other salmonids, for example the whitefish (Kennedy 1943), the 
cxurent season’s gr’owth of over half the fish taken will have been com- 
pleted before they are captured. Most of the remainder would have also 
grown to some extent. Therefore, it has been assumed that about 75% 
of the current year’s increment would have been attained by the catch 
as a whole. Hence, for the purpose of estimating production, 76% of 
the cuiTent season’s catch from table 2 have been added to the vii*tual 
population at the end of the season. This correction for the current 
season’s growth is probably somewhat hi^ but sitch an error is balanced 
to a certain extent by the fact that the vir-tual population must be smaller 
than the true population. 

Finally, since the three youngest age groups have not boon sampled 
and the increments for them are not known, the total increment to age 
III was calculated for the virtual population in that age group. 

The minimum estimates made in this manner for the t^ee years 
were: 1936, 6200 lbs.; 1937, 5100 lbs. and 1938, 4040 lbs. The esti- 
mated removals in these years were respectively 9400, 7450 and 3940 
lbs. In 1938 the removal and the mmitnnm production were equal and 
it would appear that the fishery in that year was not a drain on the 
somatoplasm of the trout population. In 1936 and 1937 the removal was 
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somewhat greater than the minimum estimates of production, but not 
twice as great. Since natural moi’tality is not known and fi»h living in 
those years which subsequently died without being accounted for in the 
virtual population would have added to the production at that time, 
it is likely that from the point of view of removal of trout flesh the drain 
on the fishery was not excessive in those years either. 

STA.TI'sTICS OF KBPRODUCTION 


Iniroductim 

The sex ratio of the lake trout in lake Opeoi^o is almost perfectly 
50-50. The observed percentage of females in 2774 lake trout examined 
over the years 1937 to 1941 was 50.3%. As usual among fish the males 
mature slightly in advance of the females. The relation of age to ma- 
turity in the Opeongo lake trout is similar to that reported elsewhere 
(Surber 1933, Royce M.S. 1943). The first male lake trout mature in 
lake Opeongo in year IV and all appear to be mature by year VII. 
While there appear to be a few females which also mature in year IV 
these are rare, and in general the age curve for onset of maturity in fe- 
males lags a year behind that for males. 

At some period after they reach matmity it is not rmusual for 
Opeongo lake trout of botib sexes to fail to produce gametes in a particu- 
lar season. Such fish have been termed infertile. There appears to be 
no permanent damage to the gonads and it is probable that the fish 
spawn again in later years. 

The relation between fecundity and age in Opeongo lake trout is 
shown in figure 7. The hatched portions show the percentage of infecund 
fish in each age group. Up to age VIII this hatched portion undoubtedly 
represents immature fish. Beyond that age it is probable that the 
infecund fraction of the population is made up of infertile individuals 
rather than of fish of delayed maturity. In the case of females this is 
certain since the ovary of a lake trout which has never spawned can be 
distinguished from that of one which has previously shed egp. 

Egg Count in Bdation of Age 

Estimates of the number of eggs were made on all mature females 
whose viscera were available and in which the eggs maturing in the 
current season were over 2 mm. in diameter. Except for estimates in 
1937 these counts were made by measuring the diameters of 10 of the 
maturing eggs and wei^ng the ovaries. The count was determined by 
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MQUBB 7 



THE RELATION BETWEEN AGE AND FECUNDITY IN LAKE TROUT TAKEN BY ANG- 
LING. THE ORDINATE IB PERCENTAGE INPECUND. AVERAGE VALUES W37 TO 1941 


using the conversion diagram given' in figure 8 which it is believed 
holds good for lake trout in general. The e^ diameters were obtained 
by dissecting the eggs from the stroma and measuring 10 of them placed 
in line together. 

The average e^ count in relation to age is shown in figure 9. The 
average number of eggs carried by an age V female is about 1200. The 
mean number increases along a smooth curve to 6100 at age XIII. 
Beyond that age the data are scanty but are grouped about an eictra- 
pdation of the same curve. The estimated mean for females of aee 
XVn is 15,000 eggs. 

Afeatuie to be noted in figure 9 is that in a given year the e^ count 
of fish of all ages may be consistently higher or lower than the five year 
mean. Thus the 1938 counts are higher and the 1943 counts are lower 
than the mean. This su^ests that dietary conditions at the Hmo the 
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FIGUBES. 



THE REL \TION BETV\ EEN EGG DIAMETER AND NUMBER OF MATURING EGGS PER 
GR^M OF OV\Ry IN LVKE TROUT FROM OPEONGO AND MERCHANT LAKES, 
ALGONQCIN P^RK 


eggs are first laid down, probably two years previous to the oneii which 
they mature, influence the number of eggs produced. Two seasons in 
which there was a marked difference in the availability of perch to the 
Opeongo lake trout are given in Fry (1939*) figure 1. 

Table 10 which gives the average number of eggs per individual for 
each age group supplies the final fecundity data used in calculating the 
spawning escapements given below. This table was constructed by 
combining the egg count per fecund female (figure 9) with the percentage 
of fecund females in each age group. 
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FIGURE 0 



EGG COUNT IN RELATION TO AGE IN OPEONGO LAKE TROUT. THE MEAN CURVE 
DRAWN IS BASED ON EGG COUNTS FOR THE YEARS 1037-1911 INCLUSIVE. 


TABLE 10 


A\'ERAGE NUMBER OP MATURING EGGS PER INDIVIDUAL mCx) IN LAKE TROUT OF 
VARIOUS AGES CAPTURED IN LAKE OPEONGO IN SUMMER BASED ON EXAMINA- 
TION OP PISH TAKEN BY ANGLING IN THE YEARS 1937 TO 1941 INCLUSIVE. 


Age 

Eggs per 
individual 

Age 

Eggs per 
individual 

IV 

0 

XI 

1760 

V 

58 

XII 

2130 

VI 

294 

XIII 

2740 

VII 

700 

XIV 


VIII 

1030 

XV 


IX 


XVI 


X 


XVII 
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Because of the annual fluctuation in the egg count age relationship, 
and probably also in the percentage mfertility, the application of such 
mean fecundity data offers the possibility of appreciable error. How- 
ever, this course has been chosen because of its statistical convenience 
and because of the paucity of egg count data in some seasons. 

Spawning Escapement 

Two partially independent estimates of the spawning escapement of 
the Opeongo lake trout population can be made. One of these, the 
minimum spawning escapement, has been made from the size of the vir- 
tual population and its age distribution combined with the fecundity 
data. The other, the relative spawning escapement, is based on the magni- 
tude of the egg loss in the season preceding the spawning period and the 
magnitude of the fishing effort which brings about this loss of eggs. 
The minimum spawning escapement is an estimate of absolute magnitude 
whereas the relative spawning escapement can onl}^ give a ratio between 
two years. 

Minimum Spawning Escapement. The data from which the mini- 
mum spawning escapement is calculated are contained in tables 3 and 
10. Table 3 gives the virtual populations estimated to be present in the 
years of the investigation. As was discussed previously these values are 
the estimates of the size of the virtual population present at the begin- 
ning of each fishing season. Thus at least 1223 members of the 1933 year 
class were present at the beginning of the fishing season in which they 
attained age III (1936) and so on. To calculate the minimum spawning 
escapement these values for the beghming of a fishing season have to 
be referred back to the end of the season previous to it. Thus the 1223 
lake trout of age III present at the beginning of the 1936 season would 
be considered as 1223 individuals of age II at the end of the 1935 season. 

For the purpose of calculating the minimum spawning escapement 
in 1935 the virtual population of age groups VI to XVII at the beginning 
of the 1936 season wei*e used. The number of fish in each age group 
within this range was multiplied by the average number of eggs per 
individual assigned to the age group immediately below it. Thus the 
1665 fish of age VI estimated to be present in the virtual population was 
multiplied by 58, the average number of eggs for age V, and so on, 
this being the number of eggs these individuals could have been expected 
to have deposited the previous fall. 

The minimum spawning escapement can be calculated for the spawn- 
ing years 1935 to 1940 from the removal data available to the end of 
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1947. These values contain tiie averages for the older age classes men- 
tioned on page 64. These estimates are given in table 11 together with 
estimates for the relative spawning escapement. 


TABLE 11 

ESTIMATES OP SPAWNING ESCAPEMENT AND YEAR CLASS STRENGTH. THE R A1 lOS 
FOR COMPARISON ARE ALL BASED ON T VKING THE 1937 SPAWNING AND THE RE- 
SULTING ESCAPEMENT, THE 1938 YEAR CLASS. AS UNITY. THE RELATIVE "SEAR 
CLASS STRENGTH WAS ESTIMATED PROM THE NUMBER REMOVED WHICH REPRE- 
SENTED 80% OP THE VIRTUAL POPULATION ENTERING AGE 4. THESE VALUES 
WERE READ FROM FIGURE 3. 


Spawning 

year 

Min. Spawn 

Escapement 

Egg loss 
millions 

Rel. Spawn 
Escapement 
ratio to 
1937 : 

Relative 
year class 
strength 

eggs 

X10« 

ratio 
to 1937 

1931 


^■1 




1932 






1933 






1934 






1935 

3.43 

BIH 




1936 

2.70 


2.86 



1937 

1.71 

1.00 

2 67 

1 00 

1.0 

1938 

1.65 

0.96 

1.20 

0.69 

0.8 

1939 

1 30 

0.76 

1.44 

0.89 


1940 

1.22 

0.71 

1.03 

0.76 


1941 



0.70 

0.56 


1942 



0.47 

0 79 


1943 



0.74 

0 97 


1944 



1.15 

1.14 


1945 



2.23 

1.40 


1946 



1.25 

0 68 


1947 



0.92 

0.66 



Relative Spawning Escapement. The lag of the estimate of the 
minimum spawning escapement behind the fisheiy is a serious limitation 
to its worth. It can be used only as a research tool to check the event 
long after its occurrence. This limitation does not restrict the use of the 
second estimate, the rdative spawning escapement. The relative spawn- 
ii^ escapement gives an estimate for the current season. The calcula- 
tions for estimating the relative spawning escapement were kindly 
worked out for me some years ago by Dr. D. B. DeLury of the Ontario 
Research Foundation. They are based on his general formula (DeLury 
1947) recently published. 
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The probleoi is essentially that of detei mining the size of the popula- 
tion at the end of a given fishing season and then making an estimate of 
the spavming potential of these smvivors from a knowledge of the e^ 
count. Since the actual values for the numbers dying natui’aUy, 
and for the fraction of the population taken per unit of fishing 
effort, k(x',T), are not known for any age, an estimate of the absolute 
quantity of spawn cannot be attempted. However, the ratio of the 
spawning escapement in two years is not gieatly affected by moderate 
variations in these constants so that the relative spawning may be 
calculated with some assurance. 

The assumption is made that there are no changes in the population 
of eggs during the fishing season apart from loss in the fish captured. 
This assumption specifies what Bicker (1940) defines as a fishery of 
T3npe I. It is entirely justifiable from the point of view of recruitment 
since the niunber of lake trout eggs which are going to mature in a given 
season is fixed at least the year previous. Natural mortality has been 
considered zero; this is compensated in part by using k max for the force 
of fishing mortality. 

The appropriate formula for calculating the relative spawning es- 
capement is developed in the appendix as equation 14. The computa- 
tions were carried out as follows: 


a. A value of 0.155 was assigned to the average of k(p;;T); this 
corresponds to a level of exploitation of 30% per year over all the 
age groups. This value is approximately the 10 year average for 
the maximum level of exploitation. 

b. The total e^ loss for a given year, ^ m(pe;T) K(x;T), was com- 
puted by summing the products of nmnbers of each age cau^t 
(table 2) by the mean number of e^ per individual for timt age 
(table 10). Egg losses thus calculated arc given in table 11. 

c. The appropriate values for the units of fishing effort in the years 
compared were taken from table 1. 

d. These numerical values were then employed in equation 14. To 
calculate the escapement in 1938 as compared with 1937 the values 
in the equation would be 


5(1938, 1937) = 


egg loss 1938 (exp {—0.155 X 22.4} — 1) 
egg loss 1937 (exp {—0.155 X 16.3} — 1) 


1,3 X 10* X .410 
2.7 X 10* X .252 
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DISCUSSION 

The trends in the minimum and the relative spawning escapements 
are shown in the right hand panel in figure 10. The general agreement 
between the estimates made by the two methods may perhaps be con- 
sidered to be good, although as yet they can be compared over only four 
years. However, there is a revemal in the estimates for the years 1938 

FIGURE 10 




CHANGES IN THE ESTIMATED SPAWNING ESCAPEMENT IN THE LAKE TRO UT 
POPULATION OF LAKE OPEONGO. THE SECOND PANEL IS THE RELATION BETWEEN 
THE ESTIMATED SPAWNING ESCAPEMENT AND THE ESTIMATED STRENGTH OP 
THE RESULTING YEAR CLASS. THE ESCAPEMENT OF 1937 AND THE HATCH OF 1938 
ARE TAKEN AS UNITY. CIRCLES DENOTE ESTIMATES BASED ON THE MINIMUM 
SPAWNING ESCAPEMENT. SQUARES ESTIMATES BASED ON THE RELATIVE SPAWN- 
ING ESCAPEMENT. 

and 1939. The estimates based on the minimum escapement show a 
reduction in spawning in 1939 as compared with 1938 while the estimate 
for the relative escapement shows the opposite. The reason for this dis- 
crepancy appears to lie in what appears to be the greatest weakness of 
the method by which the relative spawning escapement is derived. 
This Treakness is the assumption that the catch per imit effort closely 
reflects the number of fish present. As has been pointed out earlier 
(page 32) there is not necessarily a close relation between the virtual 
population and the availability at ages VIII and younger. Unfortun- 
ately age groups V to VII make a mean contribution of about 60% to 
the total spawning escapement. Hence hydrological conditions which 
made these age groups more prone to capture in a given season would 
make the estimate of the relative spawning escapement considerably 
higher than the actual numerical strength of these age groups would 
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justify. The year 1940 in particular appears to have presented condi- 
tions favouring such circumstances. 

On the whole, however, years of such exceptional hydrolo^cal con- 
ditions are probably rare and do not vitiate the general trend in relative 
spawning escapement shown in figm-e 10. This figure shows a steady 
drop in spawning escapement from 1935 to 1941, the first years following 
the opening of the Algonquin Park Hi^way. During this period spawn- 
ing appears to have fallen to about one quarter of the 1935 level. With 
the reduced fishing intensity in lake Opeongo that was characteristic 
of the later wai year’s the spawning escapement increased, rising agaiu 
to approximately the 1936 level in 1945. Subsequently, increased fishing 
in 1946 and 1947 seems to have again reduced spawning escapement as 
sharply as it fell in the prewar years when access to lake Opeongo was 
first improved. 

The possible effects of such changes in the size of the spawning es- 
capement are not yet definitely established but rmfortunately the oirly 
data at hand, that for the hatches of 1936 to 1941, indicate a strong 
positive correlation between year class strength and spawning escape- 
ment. This is illustrated in the second panel of figure 10. Coirsequently 
it is to be feared that the dedhre in spawning escapement which is the 
result of the increased level of exploitation of the lake trout population 
of lake Opeongo may materially reduce the strength of the entering 
year classes. 

While too much reliance should not be placed on a correlation involv- 
ing only five consecutive year classes, it must be pointed out that 
ther-e is confirming evidence in comparative data. During this same 
per-iod lake trout fishing in lake Opeongo has consistently fallen below 
the standard cui’ve for the Algonquin park fisheries (Fry and Chapman 
1948). This position in r-elation to the standard cur-ve may be taken to 
indicate that the spaa-iring in lake Opeongo may have been reduced to 
a level where it is limiting the size of the population. 

Finally perhaps it should be pointed out that the relative spawning 
escapement can be estimated without any knowledge of the age of the 
fish concerned. Her’e tire age-egg count relationship has been used but a 
size-egg count cru’ve could be used instead. Indeed the earlier estimates 
for Opeongo wer-e first made on that basis and were essentially the same 
as those made more r’ecently on the basis of age composition. 

NATUHAL MORTAUTY 

The final, and indeed indispensable estimate required is that for the 
natural mortality occurring in the Opeongo lake trout population. A 
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maximtim estimate of this has been attempted below by the application 
of DeLury’s (1947) formula 5. DeLury pointed out that if the catch 
per unit effort bears a constant relation to the size of the population 
and if there is no natural mortality, then plotting the cumulative 
catch up to time t s^amst the catch per unit effort at time t will result 
in a strai^t line. Deviations from such a strai^t line would indicate 
a change in the catchability of the organism or changes in the population 
not accounted for by the catch removed from it. Such changes in the 
population could result from recruitment or from natural mortality. If 
in constructing a curve of the type proposed by DeLmy, allowance 
can be made for recruitment and changes in catchability, then deviations 
from a rectilinear relationship should give an estimate of the natural 
mortality involved. 

Recruitment can be eliminated by considering fish of one year class 
only and following the removal and availability Irom year to year wdthin 
this dass. 

Owing to the lack of correspondence of availability with the size of 
the population within a fishing season the unit of time chosen has been 
the year. Differences between years due to annual differences m hydro- 
logical conditions can be smoothed by taking the means for each age of a 
series of year dasses. Here year classes 1929 to 1937 have been averaged 
over ages VII to XI. The age groups have been restricted to this range 
since it is felt that the data are not yet extensive enou^ to warrant a 
consideration of dl the age giuups present m the fishery. 

To compensate for the difference in catchability of fish of different 
ages the mean availability found at each age for the year classes in 
question has been divided by k max. Since k max is the highest possible 
value of the force of fidiing mortality, the index of ainmdance derived 
in this manner must be a minimum value. Moreover, the yoiuiger the 
age the greater is the diffei'ence betw'een k max and the true value for 
the force of fishing mortality. Hence the coirection is more and more 
conservative as you proceed from the older to the yoimger year classes. 

The curve drawn betiveen the removal and these minimum indices 
of abundance is shown in figure 11. It is a cuive sloping at an increas- 
ingl}’’ greater rate towards the abscissa and cutting it at a value which 
represents the virtual population at age VII. 

If the values for the estimates of abrmdance had been precisely 
commensurate with the actual size of the population at each point 
considered, this curve would have been a strai^t line and its intercept 
on the abscissa would have indicated the size of the true population at 
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FIGl'RE 11. 



THE CUEVE USED IN MAILING THE MAXIMUM ESTIMATE OF NATURAL MORTALITY 
FROM AGES VII TO XI. FOR EXPLANATION SEE TEXT PAGE 58 


■age VII instead of the virtual one. If the curve had been constructed 
by using the true force of fishing mortality as a divisor, then the intercept 
•of a tangent dravn from the beginning of age VII to the abscissa would 
have indicated the true population at that age. The difference between 
the intercept of the curve (the virtual population) and the tangent (the 
true population) would represent the natural mortality in age VII and 
subsequent years, 

A tangent drawn at the beginning of age VII to the curve in figure 11 
has a lesser slope than one which would be drawn to a curve corrected 
by the true force of fishing mortality, and hence its intercept will give 
a value that will be higher than the true one. Thus the intercept of this 
tangent with the abscissa will give a maximum estimate. Similar tan- 
gents have been drawn at the beginning of years VIII to XII and the 
maximum estimates for the total population at the beginning of each 
yeai which are given in table 12 were obtained graphically. The differ- 
^ence between any two consecutive estimates gives a maximum estimate 
of the total mortality for the earlier of these two years. Thus a maximum 
•estimate for the total mortality in year VII is 1590. 
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TABLE 12 

MAXIMUM ESTIMATES OF NATURAL MORTALITY IN THE OPEONGO LAKE TROUT 
POPULATION BASED ON THE YEAR CLASSES 1929 TO 1937. 


Age 

Mean 

virt. 

pop. 

Mean 

max. 

pop. 

Ratio 

max./ 

virt. 

Mean 

fish. 

mort. 

Max. 

nat. 

mort. 

Max. 

tot. 

mort. 

1 

Max. 

force 

nat. 

mort. 

1 

k 

min. 

h 

max. 

VII 

1036 

2850 

2 75 

369 

1221 

1590 

0 63 

0.015 

0 044 

VIII 

667 

1260 

1.89 

367 

492 

859 

0 63 

0.038 

0 058 

IX 

300 

401 

1.34 

179 

72 

251 

0.28 

0.056 

0 064 

X 

121 

140 

1.16 

72 

28 

100 

0 18 

0.037 

0 053 

XI 

48 

50 

1 02 

28 

2 

30 

0 046 

0.034 

0 oto 


Since the catch is known (369) a maximum estimate of the natural 
mortality in year VH can be found as a difference between the total 
mortalit 3 ’^ and the catch. The maximum estimate of natural mortality 
in year VII is 1221. 

If it is assumed that natural mortality and filling mortality compete 
for the death of a given individual, then a minimum estimate for the 
force of fishing mortality, k min, can be calculated by substituting the 
required values in equations 4, 5 and 6, (page 66). At the same time a 
maximum value for r, the force of natural mortality, is obtained; the 
m i nim um estimate for r is, of couise, zero. The estimates for r max and 
k min are also given in table 12. The two estimates of k give an upper 
and a lower limit to the mean fraction of the population of lake trout 
caught by the expenditure of 100 boat hours of fishing effort in lake 
Opeongo. 

The values for the size of the population in table 12 also allow an 
approximate upper limit to be set to the spawning escapement, sinco the 
contribution of eggs by females of age VI and older gioatly exceeds that 
of females of age V, the first year in which they mature. The maximum 
population in table 12 would have produced no more than 3,0 X 10^* 
eg^ even allowing a most generous estimate of 10,000 for the number of 
individuals of age V present. The virtual population given in table 12 
would have produced 1.4 X 10® eggs in the previous spawning season. 

The maximum estimate above was made as follows. The maximum 
population at the beginning of age VII was multiplied by the egg count 
corresponding to the age of this group the previous spawning season, 
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age VI. The populations for ages VIII to XI were treated in a similar 
manner. The twenty fish left after age XI were all arbitrarily assigned 
to age XIV for the pinTJOse of determining the egg count. I^ally, as 
mentioned above, the spawning strength at age V was set at 10,000 by 
extrapolation from the maximum populations estimated at the higher 
ages. 

Fixing the maximum value for the mean spawning escapement at 
3.0 X 10* places an upper limit on the average mortality rate in the first 
six years of life. This value is the average annual force of decrease which 
will reduce the value from 3.0 X 10“, the maximum value for the e^ 
deposited, to 2850, the maximum population at the begnning of age 
The value of this average force is 1.15 which represents a decrement of 
65% annually. Pishing mortality is included in this estimate. When 
it is borne in mind that there is most likely to be the hipest mortality 
in year 0 it is not likely that the total decrement in the later years of this 
estimate will equal the average figure. Hence the estimate of 10,000 for 
the maximum population at the beginniirg of age VI seems to offer a 
comfortable margin of safety since this value allows a total mortality of 
71.5% within the year. 


DISCCSSIOX 

If the ideal of the optimum catch is to so regulate the fishery that the 
population being exploited is maintained at a level where full advantage 
is taken of all of the lower stories of the food pyramid, then in all 
probability any management of the catch of lake trout in lake Opeongo 
would lead to disappointment. As far as the picture can be built up 
from the catch r-ecords it is clear that Opeongo eontaiirs a population of 
lake trout so spar-se that it probably has never, during the periods for 
which records have been kept, been large enough to completely exploit 
its food supply. 

Althou^ we have no knowledge as to what conditions were like, it 
may be presumed from comparative data (Fiy 1939‘), that in the years 
which preceded the exploitation of the fishery by anglers, recruitment 
was suppressed by the older membere of the lake trout population them- 
selves. In more recent years there are at least strong indications 
(figure 10) that an^g can suppress recruitment by reducing the 
spawning stock. It can be judged from the standard curve of avail- 
ability for the lake trout in Algonquin Park lakes (Fry and Chapman 
1948) that the numbers of lake trout of fishable size in l^e Opeongo was 
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somewhere in the neighbourhood of the maximum in 1936. There is no 
evidence that the growth rate has increased with the reduction of the 
population which has taken place since that time. 

It would appear, therefore, that the approach to management of the 
Opeongo fishery should be to reinforce the recruitment by either increas- 
ing spawning escapement, supplementing spawning escapement, or 
reducing natural mortality at ages before the lake trout enter the fishery. 
Just what methods will be effective in bringing about improvement of 
recruitment is not known. At present the experimental planting of 
yearlings is being carried oui At the same time natural spawning is 
being studied and clues are being sou^t as to what are the most vulner- 
able periods in {he life of the lake trout and what are the chief causes of 
early mortality. 

Just how successful the attempt to describe the Opeongo lake trout 
population has been can be better judged by those who can view the 
results with gr'eater objectivity than can the author. None of the data 
collected appear to be superfluous for the objective. Determination 
of the age composition of the catch appears to offer great advantage, 
particularly in dealing with the problem of recruitment. 

In the case of the Opeongo lake trout population, analysis by the 
methods used here seems to be greatly favoured by the simplicity intro- 
duced by a low rate of natural mortality. Even moderate rates of 
natural mortality would make the spread between the majdmum and 
minimum estimates too great to be of any practical value. The esti- 
mates of spawning escapement would also be far less influenced by the 
fishery than would be indicated by the estimates employed there. 
However it is to be hoped that when suflScient data are at hand to give 
assurance that the curve presented in figure 1 1 is stable that trial values 
of k below k max can be employed until the curve is found which gives 
mortalities from which a value of k can be derived which will be identical 
with the trial value chosen. Such a process requires first a foimulation 
of the course of the curve between abundance and removal since the 
graphical method probably does not afford tangents which are sufficiently 
precise. 


SUMMARY 

1. This report is based on creel census records of the lake trout 
{Cristivomer namaycush) fishery of lake Opeongo together with data on 
the age, growth and fecundity of this species in that lake. 

2. The various statistics summarized below have been computed 
from the data by means of the fonnulas given in the appendix. 
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3. Opeoago lake trout first enter the fishery at age III but are not 
taken in numbers until age V. Fifty percent of the fishery is drawn 
from ages VII and VIII. No trout over age XVII have been talrAn 

4. The total contribution which a year class makes to the fishery has 
been termed the virtual population of that year class. The virtual 
population in the lake at any one time is all those fish alive at ihat time 
which are destined to be captured. It is determined by summing up the 
contributions to the fishery from the various year classes. 

5. When the catch for a given year and the size of the virtual popular 
tion are known, maximum values can be calculated for the level of 
exploitation (percentage removed in a ^ven year) and for the force of 
fishing mortality (fraction removed per unit effort). 

6. The maximum value of the force of fishing mortality varies with 
the age of the fish. It is very low for fish of ages III and IV, reaches a 
maximum for age IX and probably decreases somewhat at hi^r ages. 

7. When mean values are known for the force of fishing mortality 
and for the amount of fishing effort, estimates can be made of the prob- 
able fraction removed from virtual population up to the end of the 
current season. When this fraction reaches one half, the estimate appears 
stable enough to allow prediction of the total yield from the year class. 

8. The 3 deld per unit effort varies with the time of year. It is 
typically low in May, is highest in late June and falls {^ain in August 
and early September. Pishing may recover briefly in late September. 
Fishing activity is ne#gible from October to May. 

9. There is a dose relation between catch per unit effort and the size 
of the virtual population in those age groups above year VII for which 
the data are adequate. The corrdation is poor or non-existent at age 
VII and below. This lack of correlation is attributed to annual variar- 
tions in catchability which appear to be more pronounced in the younger 
age groups. 

10. The age-length and age-weight relation of the Opeongo lake 
trout taken by angling are described. 

11. A mmiTnimri estimate of the production of trout flesh in lake 
Opeongo in the years 1936, 1937 and 1938 has been made from the 
growth curve and the size of the virtual population. 

12. Lake trout in lake Opeongo mature over years IV to VH. A 
certain percentage of the population of mature fish falls to develop 
spawn in certain years. Egg counts in relation to age are presented. 

13. Two estimates of the spawning escapement are inesented, one 
based on the eggs produced by the virtual population, the othm: on the 
size of the catdx and the effort required to take it. 
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14. These estimates indicate that the spawning escapement dropped 
progressively from 1935 to 1941 recovered to the 1937 level in the years 
from 1942 to 1945 and again decreased diarply when the fishing intensity 
increased again after the war. 

15. For the spawning years 1935 to 1939 a positive correlation was 
found between the estimated spawning escapement and the resulting 
year dass strength. 

16. A Tnfl.TrinnTm estimate of natural mortality can be obtained by 
application of DeLury's (1947) method to the relation between catch 
and yield per unit effort corrected by the maximum force of fishin g 
mortality. This is presented for ages VII to XI. 

17. A TnaviTmiTn estimate for spawning escapement was found from 
the Tna,TiTmTm estimate for natural mortality and the maximum natural 
mortality for the years earlier than age VII deduced. 

18. It is concluded that the Opeongo lake trout fishery thorou^y 
exploits a sparse population and that fishing mortality far outweighs 
nattiral mortality after the population has entered the fishery. There 
is grave danger that the level of fishing intensity has reduced the pawn- 
ing escapement to a point which affects the strength of the year classes 
now entering the fishery. It is therefore recommended measures be 
taken to supplement the spawning escapement or to reduce the natural 
mortality m the younger year classes. 

19. These data are presented as an example of the use of commonly 
collected biological and fishery statistics to follow a fishery and to de- 
termine its effect on the population it exploits. 

APPENDIX 

This mathematical analysis of the Opeongo catch statistics has been 
based primarily on the die-away curve foEowing the conventional metiiod 
of analyzing such statistics which on this continent has been widely 
employed particularly in recent years e.g. Thompson and Bell (1934) 
Bicker (1940, 1944, 1948) Schaeffer (1943) and DeLury (1947). In the 
interests of uniformity the symbols used conform to those of DeLuiy 
who appears to have published the most general foimula among the 
groups referred to above. 

Changes in the total population of trout may arise from the following 
sources: 

(a) An increase may come from recruifanent of young fidi or from 
immigration. 
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(b) A decrease results from emigration, removal by fishing, or from 
death by other causes which will be termed natural. 

When the ages of the captured fish are known it is possible to con- 
sider year classes separately and hence if the population is confined to a 
discrete body of water to eliminate from consideration all changes other 
than a decrease due to fishing and natural mortality. 

A mathematical model of the way such a decrease takes place can be 
simplified by making the following assumptions: 

1. The rate at which fish of an age group are cau^t at a given 
instant is proportional to: 

(a) the numerical strength of the age group at this instant; 

(b) the intensity of fiishing effort at this instant. 

2. The rate at which fish of an age group die of natural causes is 
proportional to the numerical strength of the age group at this 
instant. 

3. Such characteristics as mortality rate, e^ coimt and response to 
fishing depend only on the age of the fish. 

The notation used to state these assumptions is taken from DeLury 1947 : 

X = the age of a fish, x can, therefore, have any positive value but in 
actual practice it will be given integral values only e.g. 0, 1, II . • . 
t — the time in years, for convenience the greatest value of t used is 1 
year. 

T = calendar year of capture. 

N(x,t;T) is the nrunber of fish aged x at time t within calendar year T. 
N(x,0;T) = N{x;T) is the number of fish aged x at the begmning of 
yeai T. 

e(i;T) = fishing intensity at time t after begiiming of year T. 

E{t;T) = / e(i;ir) di = total effort expended in year T up to time t. 

Jq 

(the unit of effort is 100 boat hours). 

E{1;T) will be shoitened to E{T). 

Cix\T) = Availability, number of fish aged x captured per unit effort. 
C(T) — C{x]T) summed over aU values of x which appear in the catdies. 
r{x',T) = force of natural mortality affecting fish aged x in year T. 
k{x;T).e(t-,T) = force of fishing mortality affecting fish aged x at lame t 
within year T. k(x;T) is thus the fraction of the population 
aged X captured per unit of effort. 
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m{x]T) = number of eggs per individual aged x in year T. 

R{x',T) = number of fish aged x dying of natural causes in year T. 
K{x;T) = number of fish a^ed x cau^t ia year T. 

D{x;T) = R{x-,T) + K{x,T) = total decrease of fish aged x in year T. 
V(x]T) = K(x;T) + K{x + I;t + I) + K(x + 2;T + 2) + ... 

to the end of the table. (1) 


( 2 ) 


= ma.TrimiiTn percentage level of exploitation. 
Assumptions 1 and 2 imply that 

= -[r(x;T) + Hx;T)e(t;T)]N(x,f,T) 

which integrates to give 

N(x,t^ = Nix;T) esq> { -rix;T)t - KxfT) -EitiT) } (3) 

it follows fliat 

D(x-,T) = N(x-,T)[I - exp {-r(a:;T - Hx;T)-E(,T)]} (4) 

If in addition, the force of fishing mortality bears to the force of natural 
mortality a reasonably constant ratio, 

DixiT) (5) 


ie(®:r) 


r(®) + k{x)-E(T) 


“ rix)^+m-E(T) 


( 6 ) 


Then 


(7) 

( 8 ) 
(9) 

( 10 ) 


A special case arises when r{x) = 0 for all values of x. 

R{x;T) = 0 for all a: and T 
which means that 
Vix-,T) = N{x;T) and 
Nix,t;T) = N{x-,T)lexp {-k(x;T)E{f,T)]} 
then 

Kix,T) = JV(a:;T)[l - exp {-lr(a:;7’)S(r)]} 
and 

1 - = exp {-k{x;mT)} (11) 

The pawning escapement ratio S{u,v) between two years T + u and 
T + V will be defined by 

^ S w(z;r + u)N(,x;T + u) exp {-kix)E(,T + it)} 

2 m(.x^ + v)Nix-,T + ») exp { -kix)E(.T + !/)} ^ 

where the summation is over all values of x. If k(x) = k and m(x;T + 
u) = m(x) for all u then we have approximately 
fn(x)K(x;^ + t>) m(x)Nix^F + »)[! — exp l—kEjt + »)]} 
m(®) klxfr + «) ‘ mix)Nix]T + tt)[l — esp { — fcB(t + «)] } 


( 13 ) 
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(12) then becomes 

, , ^ S m(x)K(,x;T + p)[exp {-kE{T + tt)} - 1] 

J).?ra(a:)i?(a:;!r + w)[exp {— M(r + «)} — 1] ^ 
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QUERIES 


QUERY: I read the paper by Anderson and Manning in the 
64 September 1948 Biometrics and tried a simplified method of 
analysis as follows: 

(1) At each location take the sum of the 3 dclds of the early planting 
minus the sum of the yields of the late planting. Consider tins difference, 
D, to be located at the date of the intennediate planting, 

(2) Plot the results, and observe that a linear regression seems 
adequate. Fit a linear regression, with the result 

D = 4.04 + 0.72(« - 0, s“ = 1.89 on 6 d.f. 

Hence the coefficients ai'e 4.04 db 0.49 and 0.72 ± 0.22. 

If Anderson and Manning’s formula for regression of yield on time 
is accepted, then we have 

D = y,„-n - = 86 + 16c(#, - 0 = 4.04 + 0.76(f - 1). 

Thus the .simple method jfields the same estimate of the first coefficient 
and a nearby estimate of the second coefficient. The ratio of coefficients 
to theii' estimated .standai-d errors is 8.24 and 3.27 for the simple method 
as against 6.73 and 2.92 for the more complex method. 

I should like to know the answers to the following questions: 

(1) Am I right in supposing that the simple method has proved 
more accurate in this ease? 

(2) How would I expect the accuracies to compare in general? 

(3) Is the following picture con-ect? — The three plantings at one 
locality proAude: a mean yield which is wholly confounded with 
locality; an average slope, which depends only on the early and 
late plantirgs, and which is confounded with the linear effect of 
Lygvs; a quadratic effect, which produces an estimate of tht‘ 
quadratic regression coefficient of low precision. These* thr<'<* 
results may be analyzed separately. Thus the best estimate of 
the quadratic regression coefficient is a weighted combination of 
this latter estimate, and the estimate, already founel above, 
which is based on the slope of the “observed slope” vs. “mean 
time of planting” plot. (The quadratic effects in each location 
give 0.205 d= 0.101 for the coefficient, as compared with 0.0450 ± 
0.0138 from the plot. The weighted mean is 0.0479 ± 0.0135). 

(4) Why was it worthwhile to make the complicated analysis? 

68 
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I should indicate, before answering the specific questions, 
ANSWER: that it can be shown that the estimate of b is exactly the 
same using equation ( 20 ) in the Biometrics article and 
using that of the querist. This can be proven by expressing the value 
of h given in Table 7 in terms of the locality-date totals of Table 1 . 
Similarly the equation for c given in Table 7 is almost the same as that 
pven by the querist. In fact from Table 7 

^1^ = I [(ll2/u - Vtx - lOysi) + (8^22 - Viz - 7yu) 


+ (52/33 ~ y*a — + •••]• 

As compai’ed to querist’s, 

1344c = [ 7 (yn - J/ 3 ,) + 5(^22 - 2/45) + ^iyaa - Vaa) + • ' •]■ 

Now let me answer the questions in the order given by the querist. 

( 1 ) The simple method cannot possibly be more accurate, since it 
never utilizes more information than does our equation ( 20 ). 
The accuracy of the estimate of b will be exactly the same in 
the two cases, while that of c will be slightly greater using our 
equation. The reason for querist's apparently greater accuracy 
is that he has used a different estimate of than that used in 
the article. I could have used the deviation from regression 
mean square [equation (28) in the article] as the error term, 
but since it was smaller than the expeiimental error I decided 
that the experimental error was a better estimate of the error 
variance for both b and c. The reason for this was that the 
deviation from r^ession mean square should equal the ex- 
perimental error plus any extra component due to the regres- 
sion. Hence when this deviation mean square was smaller than 
the experimental eixor, I concluded that we should use the 
experimental eixor, which was estimated with 48 degrees of 
freedom instead of the 7 degrees of freedom for the deviation 
[see equation (28) in the article]. It should be noted that 
querist’s deviation mean square (0.236 on a per plot basis) Is 
less than mine. It seems unreasonable to use this very low 
estimate, which neglects the failure of his prediction equation 
to fit the yields for the middle planting date at each location. 

( 2 ) As stated above the variance of 6 in both cases is <r^/6i. The 
variance of c using our equation ( 20 ) is 3<rV4096, and nring 
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querist’s equation o-®/1344. Hence the efficiency of the latter 
is 4032/4096 = 0.985. This shows that the loss of information 
using the simpler equations is only 1.5%. 

(3) The value of c given by our equation (20) is a weighted average 
of the two estimates mentioned by the querist. I might mention 
at this stage that there seems to be a sli^t error in the value of C 
given in Table 7. Apparently C = 2299.82 instead of 2299.62. 
Hence c equals —0.04722 instead of —0.04737. 

(4) There is little to recommend one over the other of the two 
analyses if the regression is truly quadratic. However, a loss 
of information in neglecting the middle planting dates becomes 
more important if a higher degree equation is reqxxired. A 
preliminary examination using our equation (38) shows the 
rdative efficiencies for h, c, d, and e are about .96, .84, .92 
and .80 respectively. Also I doubt if there is actually much 
more work in computing the estimates of the constants in our 
equations once the solutions given at the bottom of Table 7 or 
the inverse matrices (40) and (43) are known. Hence if future 
experiments were run, these solutions could be used without 
going through the preliminary matrix inversions. And even 
though the middle dates are not used for estimation purposes, 
they should be used in determining the goodness-of-fit. 

Finally, I should mention that one of the main purposes of writing 
this article was to obtain suggestions for an improved design in which 
the range of planting dates is no more than four weeks at a given loca- 
tion. The experiments analyzed here were set up before an analysis 
had been devised, but we hope that something Ixetter can be offered 
for the future. As indicated on pages 194-195, I tried several other 
3-date designs but could find none to be superior to tho one which had 
been used. It is here that the querist missed the most important part 
of his idea, namely that we use our same design but omit the middle date 
at each location. The extra plots could be used to maJeo six replications 
at^each location, thus increasing the efficiency of the experiment by 
almost 50% if the quadratic equation were adequate 



If it were possible to find four more locations so that four replications 
were used at each of 12 locations, o^{b) is the same but /(c) = //4576. 
Since this involves a range of 26 weeks in planting dates, it is doubtfu 
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if a wider range of planting dates should be used. However, if it were 
possible to separate the two plantings at each location by six weeks, 
using 8 locations and 11 planting dates, we could reduce <r“(&) to (rV216 
and <r*fc) to <7V4536. 

R. L. Anubbson 

QUERY : This laboratory has just completed an experiment com- 
65 paring the effect of three levels of dilution of bull semen upon 
breeding efficiency, as measured by non-returns to first and 
second services within 60 to 90 da3rs after service. In the experiment 
the data from one bull comprised a Latin square. Three collections 
(each made on a given day and consisting of the semen from two or 
more ejaculates combined) were made from each bull and each collection 

TABLE 1 


SPERM PER CC. (100,000) AND NON-RETURN PERCENTAGES 



Dilution, 1 

:100 

Dilution, 1 

:150 

Dilution, 

1:200 


Colleo- 



Non- 



Non- 



Non- 

Bull 

tion 

Group 

Sperm 

return 

Group 

Sperm 

return 

Group 

Sperm return 

1 

1 

2 

n 


1 

50 

63 

3 

37 

46 


2 

1 



3 

71 

64 

2 

53 

59 


a 

3 



2 

83 

67 

1 1 

63 

61 

2 

1 

3 

66 

66 

2 

75 


1 

57 

65 


2 

2 

60 

60 

1 

71 

76 

3 

53 

49 


3 

1 

75 

75 

3 

104 

67 

2 

78 

69 

3 

1 

1 

69 

69 

3 

1 

72 

2 

80 

78 


2 

3 

76 

76 

2 



1 

79 

60 


3 

2 

72 

72 

1 


63 

3 

75 

71 

4 

1 

1 

66 

66 

2 

66 

63 

3 

49 

62 


2 

2 

67 

67 

3 

119 

68 

1 

90 

67 


3 

3 

74 

74 

1 

66 

77 

2 

49 

72 

5 

1 

3 

65 

65 

1 

85 

69 

2 

64 

62 


2 

1 

68 

68 

2 

83 

60 

3 

62 

63 


3 

2 

74 

74 

3 

95 

76 

1 

71 

75 

6 

1 

2 



3 

81 

71 

1 

61 

66 


2 

3 



1 

79 

70 

2 

60 

70 


3 

■ 



2 

93 

69 

3 

70 

65 
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wab di\aded into three parts, with one part being diluted 1:100, one 
part 1:160, and one 1:200. Each third was shipped out to one third 
of the inseminators. The inseminators were divided into three groups 
as equal as possible in respect to breeding efficiencj" and cows bred. 
At time of collection a count of spermatozoan numbers was made of an 
aliquot undiluted sample from each collection. The numbers of sperm 
in the diluted samples were determined by calculation. Semen from 
six buEs has been used in the experiment. 

I have attempted to analyze the data by analysis of variance and 
covariance. The table for covariance has been calculated using log- 
arithms of sperm numbers, for the variance of actual speim numbers 
was proportional to the means. 

Upon examination of Table 2 you will please note that the error for 
8x“ (logs of speim per cc.) is a negative number. The error term for 
Y also appears to be excessively small. Am I attempting to remove 
some sources of variance which are not justifiable? I would suspect that 
I should not be attempting to remove variance by means of all of the 
interactions listed in the summary tables. 

The two items of infoimation in which I am especially interested 
are dilution differences and bull X dilution interaction. What should 
be used as error term for testing their mean squares? 


TVBLE 2 

C )VARIANCE-LOG VKtTHMS OF SPERM/C.C. (.V> NON-RETriiXS (r’l 


Source 

D.F. 

1 

Sjfi 

1 

Sxy 


Total 

53 

1 3130 i 

23.00 

2,653.20 

Bulls (Squares) 

5 1 

0.1777 

10.16 

815.42 

Collections 1 

i 12 1 

1 0.2936 ! 

5.99 

673.78 

Groups 

1 2 : 

0.0003 1 

0 10 

42.48 

Dilutions 

2 ' 

' 0.8370 1 

7 01 

128.70 

Bulls X Dilutions 

10 

0.0016 1 

-0.08 

183.75 

Bulls X Groups 

10 

0.0013 1 

-0 11 

468.63 

Groups X Dilutions 

4 

0 0719 1 

2 15 

808.85 

Error 

8 

-0 0704 1 

1 

-2 22 

31.59 


The calculational difficulty is this: Groups X Dilutions 
ANSWER : ajad Error are not orthogonal; hence, their sums of squares 
are not additive. Your assumption that they are additive 
gives rise to the negative remainder. The correct sum of squares for 
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Error is the sum of the last two in the table, the degi’ees of freedom 
being 4 + 8 = 12. This will seem reasonable if j'ou think of the 2 
degrees of freedom for eiTor in each of the 6 squares (bulls), 12 in the 
pooled sum of squai’es. 

I don’t see why you have transformed the speim numbers to log- 
arithms. The distribution of the independent variable is not im- 
portant. On the contrary, the distribution of the dependent variable 
affects the distribution of F: transformation to angles is worth con- 
sidering. However, unless the numbei-s of cows in the cells of your table 
are very small, the transformation will not likely change decisions be- 
cause your percentages lie near the middle of the range and do not 
vary greatly. 

Since the sperm numbers for the two higher dilutions ai’e calculated 
rather than observed, their use as a covariate should be avoided. The 
sperm numbers for these two dilutions contain no information not 
already used in the fii-st dilution so that the calculations would have 
to be modified. Not only so, but I suspect that the dilution numbers 
ai-e measured with considerably more error than are the dilution ratios. 
This raises a question as to their value as a covariate — ^you might gain 
nothing by the covariance analysis even if you had made independent 
observations of sperm numbers in every cell of the table; unless, indeed, 
you had replicated the obsorv'ations sufficiently to get rather accurate 
determinations. 

In your design you did not use all combinations of buUs, collections, 
dilutions and groups. If all were present the number of cells in the 
table would be (6) (3) (3) (3) = 108 instead of your 54. This implies 
some fractional replication which complicates the analysis. A suitable 
linear hypothesis is this: 

= /» + /3. + 7„ + 5j, + + ?! + (j^g),i + (Sg)u + 


where 


n = mean effect 

i8, = bull effect (i = 1 • • • 6) 

7. = collection effect (j = I 2) 
di = dilution effect (!• = 1 • • • 3) 
?! = group effect (1 = 1 • ■ • 3) 
j86 = bull X dilution interaction 
/3? = bull X group interaction 
5? = dilution X group interaction 
« = experimental error 


and 
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iS is N{0, 0-1) 

7 is N(p, 4) 

« is i\r(0, 
g is NiO, (T*) 

ps is J\r(o, fffis) 

/Sgr is iV(0, (r|,) 

5gf is iV(0, ff?,) 
e is iV(0, ff*) 

The dilution X group interaction (with 4 degrees of freedom) may 
be split into two parts, each with 2 degrees of freedom, and these may 
be designated [following Yates’ notation] by DGil) and DG(J). Upon 
examination of the data, it becomes clear that DG(J) is confounded 
with collections for bulls 1, 2 and 3 and that DG(I) is confounded with 
collections for bulls 4, 5 and 6. It is necessary, therefore, to estimate 
D(?(J) from bulls 1, 2 and 3 only and DG(,J) from bulls 4, 6 and 6 only. 
The following analysis of variance results from this procedure: 


4N\LY&IS OF VARIANCE 


Source of Variation 

Degrees 

of 

Freedom 

Sum 

of 

Squares 

Mean 

Square 

Expectation of 

Mean Square 

Bulls IB] 

Collections within 

5 

815 42 

163 08 


bulls 

12 1 

673 78 

56.15 


Dilutions [D] 

2 

128.70 

64 35 

<r'+3<7ji+6o*5o+ 18<r? 

Groups [G] 

2 

43 48 

21.24 


DGil) 

2 ! 

170.29 

71 47 

or® + Za\g 

DG(J) 

2 j 

115 59 

(average) 

(T® + ZtTfii 

BD 

10 

183 75 

18 38 

BG 

10 

468 63 

46 86 

+ Z(rlo 

Bemainder 

8 

54 56 

6.82 

2 

O’ 

Total 

53 

2653.20 




It should be noted that the expectation of the DG mean square is 
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H" Siiid not because each of DG(I) & DG(J) is confounded 

with collections for one-half of the bulls. 

The two tests which querist asks about in this particular problem 
are those for ( 2 ) dilutions and (n*) bulls X dilutions. The latter is easy 
to perform being simply: 

p = i .. ^ 2.69 with d.f. n, = 10, rh = 8, 

which is not significant at the .05 level. The former, however, is a 
composite test and an approximate (though biased) test would be as 
follows: 

p = + 3^8 + 6<^L + 18tf! _ 64.35 

/ + Z&h + 147.68 


= .44 with d.f. n, = 2, = 2.12, 

where the denominator is obtained by taking the mean square for bulls 
X dilutions interaction and adding to it a multiple of an estimate of 
the (7?. component, this estimate being obtained in the usual way: 


= 


71.47 - 6.82 


= 21.55 


The estimate of ra* ; i.e., fk = 2.12 was calculated using the formula 
provided by Satterthwaite in this journal, Vol. 2, pages 110-114, 
December, 1946: 

. + Z&h + 2(&‘ + 3tfL - 

, {2((t^ + , {-2dT 

kr h h 


(147.68)^ 

(18.38)=^ ■ (2(71.47))" , (-2(6.82))=^ 
10 2 8 


= 2.12 

The value of F obtained is not significant. 

It mi^t be noted that the mean square for the bulls X groups 
interaction leads to a significant value of F, but there does not appear 
to be any reason to expect such a result in this tsrpe of experiment. 

Bsbnabd Ostle 
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BALDWIN, ALFRED L (Fels Research Institute for the 

59 Study of Human Development, Antioch College). Statistical 
Problems in the Treatment of Case Histories. 

In the use of case history material for research in human develop- 
ment, there frequently arises the need to apply statistical tests for the 
verification of interpretations and also for the discovery of relationships 
which demand interpretation. One of the problems raised by such 
attempts is the handling of the time dimension. Statistical problems in 
the treatment of case histories will, in this report, be illustrated in two 
areas. 

1. Repeated measurements of a batteiy of variables on a single 
individual have been treated by various workers as a sample of measure- 
ments from the hypothetical '^population'' of measurements on that 
individual. In the analysis of such data the existence of temporal trends 
may be demonstrated. In economics such trends are removed to avoid 
"«^purious" correlations. The handling of such data in psj^'chological 
research requires a careful analysis of the assumptions involved. 

2. Approximate temporal simultaneity of discrete events — ^for ex- 
ample anxiety attacks and threats of loss of status — are commonly used 
by the clinician as evidence for supporting an interpretation which 
relates those two events. The problem of selecting an appropriate 
statistic and statistical model will be discussed. 

KUBIS, JOSEPH F. (Fordham University). Statistical and 

60 Experimental Factors in the Diagnosis of Consciously Suppressed 
Affective Experience. 

This is a brief presentation of the development of criteria and their 
statistical evaluation in the diagnosis of criminal guilt. Unlike many 
traditional clinical problems in which the discovery of subconsciously 
repressed conflicts plays the major role, this practical problem concerns 
itself with the detection of consciously suppressed knowledge. The 
situation is known but the unique person to fit the situation has to be 
determined. 
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The objectification and verification of clinical intuitions in their 
necessary relations to both experimental and statistical control will be 
discussed. At present the variation in precision of clinical diagnosis is 
more a fimction of deficient experimental control and a lack of ob- 
jectification of intuitions than of inadequate statistical procedures, or 
the imavailability of appropriate statistical techniques. 

EOGAN, LEONARD S. and J. MCYICKER HLTs'T. (Institute 
61 of Welfare Research, Community Service Society of New York). 

Reliability of Judges’ Ratings of Case History Material. 

Using an “anchored” scale of movement, various groups have rated 
the movement in 38 case summaries supplied by the Family Serrdce 
Department. Two major null hj'potheses present them.selves in study- 
ing the reliability of inter-judge ratings within and between groups: 

(1) do groups with varying casework experience, but trained .'similarly, 
exhibit no diffei'ences in inter-judge agi’cement and (2) does a single 
group display no difference in inter-judge agreement as a result of 
training? 

Several approaches to the statistical solution for testing these null 
hypotheses have been considered: 

( 1 ) Obtain a complete matrix of inter-judge coiTelations within each 
group, treat these correlations as score.s, and apply t-tests. 

(2) Treat the standard deviations of each set of ratings for a given 
case as scores and apply i-tests to the aiTays of the two groups. 

(3) Apply analysis of variance to each group and compare the 
several variance estimates from one sample with that of the 
other. 

These and similar techniques are all questionable procedures because 
of the assumptions involved and more appropriate methods would be 
valuable. 

RABIN, ALBERT I. (Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago)’ 

Statistical Problems Involved In Rorschach Patterning. 

The present discussion is an outgrowth of efforts made to investigate 
the objective Rorschach criteria for schizophrenia. Hitherto the diag- 
nosis of schizophrenia (and other disorders) by means of the Rorschach 
test has been made on the basis of — 
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(a) A few factors in which the disorder differs from normalcy and 
other conditions, with statistical significance. 

(b) The presence of certain “conjurations” of those and other 
variables which only the “experienced Rorschacher” can detect. 

In the first instance, there is an overlapping with other disorders; in 
the second instance, the configurations detected follow, if not a strictly 
intuitive, certainly an insufficiently objective or quantitative method. 

In order to reduce the second method to a more scientific procedure, 
a cluster analysis has been undertaken. The difficulties encountered in 
this method wiU be discussed; especially — 

(a) The insufficienc}' of present clusters for differentiation. 

(b) Quantification of qualitative (content) data. 

(c) The importance of the “single” or of the “startling” symptom, 
or “sign”. 

CRONBACH, LEE J. (Bureau of Research and Service, College 
63 of Education, TJniversit}' of Illinois). Statistical Problems in 
Multi-Score Tests. 

An increasing number of chnical tests report the subject’s per- 
formance in a set of scores. If n people are given k scores, the resulting 
data can be plotted as n points in L-space. Statistical methods are 
necessary to describe the features of such a distribution, to compare 
two distributions from different groups, and to relate the distribution 
of cases in one /b-space (test) with their distribution in another fc'-space 
(criterion). There are serious limitations to the methods which have 
been used in the past to simphfy this problem. These methods include 
treating the scores one at a time, the signs approach for limited patterns 
of scores, the Vernon matching method, and the discriminant function. 
Characteristics of a desirable statistical system for processitg current 
clmical data are considered. Two new procedures are described: a 
more complex matching technique, and a pattern tabulation technique 
for dealing with sets of three normalized scores simultaneously. 

STEPHENSON, WILLIAM. (Visiting Professor of Psychology, 
University of Chicago). A Statistical Approach to Typology. 

TraiPunwerses are first defined. Thus, a limited trait universe of 
2000 trjuts can be listed for Jung typology; 500 terms current in Roiy 
schach interpretations likewise comprise a trait-universe, as can 800 
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everyday terms which one might use instead of the Rorschachian 
technical language. Samples from such universes can be quantified, 
with a person's behavior, or his personahty structure, as the variables. 
These, when correlated with others, provide the basis of systematic 
typology. It is easy in this way to represent in one correlational table 
all the cases described, for example, in Beck's well-known monograph 
An Introduction to the Rorschach Tesf *. Types appear as common (non- 
fractional) factors, which may, or may not, be correlated factors. 

Typology is thus presented as systems of trait-universes, with those 
concerned with motivation on the core, so to speak, and others con- 
cerned with immediate behavior at the periphery, and with many others 
in between. Types can appear at all levels in the system, within de- 
finable limits of error. The statistical matters involved are examined. 
The concept of ^significance', used for these quantifications, is defined 
as having the same mean value for all personalities. 

The system can adequately describe all the major theories concerning 
personality types; it allows unique personalities to be represented; and 
provides a basis for the study of the intuitions of clinical and other 
psychologists. 

HORN, DANIEL. (American Cancer Society). Intra-Individ- 
ual Variation in the Study of Personality. 

The psychometric approach to the understanding of an individual is 
limited, not by the mathematical statistical tools available, but rather 
through the failure to collect data for analysis in a fashion that matches 
a d 3 mamic theory of personality. Dynamics implies change and the 
study of change necessitates a series of measurements taken over a 
period of time. A dynamic relationship can be evaluated statistically 
only by serial observations of the behavioral acts under study. The 
collection of data for the study of intra-individual variation and co- 
variation offers a way of appl 3 dng present statistical techniques to 
current dynamic theories of personality. Otherwise a statistical ainal 3 ^is 
of cross-sectional or inter-individual data tacitly assumes a universality 
of static personality traits on a level with faculty psychology of the 
19th century. 

MM GUETZKOW, HAROLD. (University of Michigan), Unitizing 
and Categorizing Problems in Coding Qualitative Data. 

The transformation of qualitative data obtained in interviews, auto- 
biographies, free-answer questions, projective materials, and typescripts 
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of group meetings into a form which renders them susceptible to quan- 
titative treatment constitutes '‘coding'\ Coding procedures implicitly 
involve two operations, that of separating the qualitative material into 
codable units, and of establishing systems of categories which can be 
applied to the unitized material. Examination of particular pro- 
cedures suggests generalizations about the construction of category 
systems and the use of unitizing operations. In addition to these 
generalizations, it is possible to derive reliability estimates. These 
estimates also aid the investigator in deciding how large a sample of his 
data needs to be check-coded to insure the desired level of accuracy. 

BROWN, GEORGE W. (The Rand Corporation). Basic 
Principles for Construction and Application of Discriminators. 

Let two populations A and B have specified multivariate distribu- 
tions given by y, Zj • • •) and fsix, y, z, • • •), respectively. To 
classify an in^vidual into A or R on the basis of his observed (x, y^ 

• • •), foim the likelihood ratio X = /g(x, 2 /, * * ')/Sa{x^ 2/, 2 , * * *)» 

choosing B if X > Xo . if X < Xo . This process is optimum in the 
sense that no other procedure can have a smaller probability of mis- 
classifying an as a without having a larger probability of 
misclassifjdng a “R’’ as an 'Ll’’, and conversely. When and fs are 
multinormal, with the same variances and covariances, this process 
leads to a discriminator which is equivalent to the usual discriminant 
function. 

The above process is optimum in another sense, since (if X is properly 
chosen) it minimize.s the expected risk, when costs of misclassification 
and proportions of ^4’s and R’k in the population to be classified can be 
estimated. 

If C A is the cost of misclassifying an -4, is the cost of inisclassifying 

a R, and p is the expected proportion of .d’s, then X should be taken as 
“ v)(^b)^ Thus the choice of X can, in some cases, be made 
on a rational basis. Examples given. 

The procedure is extended to include the classification of an in- 
dhidual into one of several populations. 

.g GARDNER, ERIC F. (Syi'acuse University). Some Comments 
on Scaling Theory with a Proposal for a New Type of Scale. 

Numerous instruments have been made available to the clinician 
and guidance counselor to aid him in his attempt to determine the 
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interests, attitudes, aptitudes and achievement of his clients. To in- 
terpret the results obtained with these instruments in terms of change 
within and differences between individuals, scales are needed. 

There have been two general approaches to the scaling problem. A 
direct approach, in which the scale maker constructs his instrument in 
such a way that the score yields a scale directly without conversion, 
has been used in general by makers of attitude scales. Such scales 
generally furnish information concerning the relative rank order among 
the individuals to whom it is administered. Various techniques to 
determine scalability have been devised. A brief review of the methods 
of such workers as Guttman, Likeid, and Thuistone will be given. 

The second or indirect approach has been used by the maker-^ of 
aptitude and achievement tests. In order to measure gi*ow1ih, interv’^al 
scales are desired. The relationship between the units used and the 
shape of the frequency distribution of a particular trait has been used 
extensively in the past to define specific trait units. The work of 
Thorndike, McCall, and Flanagan, in which normality of distribution 
has been hypothesized will be discussed. 

A method for the determination of a new type of scale unit which 
does not necessitate the assumption of a normally distributed trait will 
be described. (This exposition will constitute the major portion of the 
paper). The value of this type of scale to the clinician and counselor 
will be discussed. 

VOTAAY, D. F., JR. (Yale University). Compound Symmetry 
Tests in the Multivariate Analysis of Medical Experiments. 

If experimental quantities (e.g., % CO 2 in blood, hematocrit, etc.) 
are measured several times on each member of a sample (of animals, 
say), the experimenter may wish to test statistically whether these 
quantities are “stable with respect to time’^ It is assumed that the 
sample is drawn from a population having a normal multivariate dis- 
tribution. The (null) hypothesis of “stability’' can be interpreted as a 
hypothesis of “compound symmetry” in the distribution. The dis- 
tribution theoiy of criteria for testing compound symmetry was given 
in a recent paper [see Ann. Math. Stat., Vol. 19, pp. 447-473]. The 
present paper gives simple methods of computing the criteria and gives 
the exact cumulative (fistribution functions for several of the criteria 
(when the corresponding null hypotheses are true). 
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jQ COLLINS, SELWYN D. (Public Health Service). Intensive 
and Extensive Morbidity Surveys. 

Morbidity data for the whole country, or for a representative sample 
of it, certainly would be more useful than local surveys. But the tech- 
niques of collecting morbidity data in intensive local sm-veys are hard to 
apply simult^eously in the many localities needed for a good sample. 

Sickness ranges from minor nondisabling colds to chronic incapacita- 
tion with confinement to bed or to a hospital. Because of the diBficulty 
of dftfiTiiTig what is to be recorded as a case, rates obtained in different 
surveys vary coirsiderablj’’. 

Nondisabling cases in the United States have considerable medical 
care. However, data on such acute ca^s are not so necessary, but im- 
portant chroiric diseases do not keep the patient from work until the 
later stages. Most chronic diseases are curable only in the early stages, 
so chronic nondisabling cases are important. A correct diagnosis and 
the lei^th of time since first contracted, as well as the duration of dis- 
ability, are important in recording chronic diseases. 

It is essential that the transition from intensive local surveys to 
extensive national surveys be not accompanied by a neglect of important 
kinds of data. 

SANDEES, BAREEV S. (Federal Security Agency). Meas- 
urement of the “Memory” Factor in Morbidity Surveys. 

Incidence of iUness for a year was derived from illnesses of specified 
duration current on the day of enumeration by first differencing. Com- 
pleted iUnesses reported in the survey as compared with the estimate 
was grossly deficient. Only 15 per cent of illnesses disabling 7-13 days 
had been reported; 43 percent of illnesses lasting 30-59 days and 75 
percent of those lasting 91 to 181 days. The reported illnesses of all 
durations represented 26 percent of the estimated total, prior to coiTeo- 
tion for seasonality. When correction was made for seasonality, the 
completed illnesses reported over the year represented 59 per cent of the 
total. The underreporting is so great even for illnesses causing dis- 
ability for 2-3 months that it does not seem that it can be attributed 
solely to forgetfulness. All future surveys should avoid obtaining 
information on disabling conditions over a year’s period. They should 
concentrate on obtaining information on disabling illuAaa prevalent on 
the day of the visit, and how long these disabilities have lasted. 
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C. I. BLISS and NEELY TURNER (Connecticut Agricultural 

72 Experiment Station) and D. P. VOTAW (Yale University). 
Dosage-Mortaliiy Carves from Counts of Survivors. 

The calculation of dosage-mortality curves is described for nxpe- 
riments in which only the survivors can be counted at each dosage 
level and the number exposed to each dose must be inferred initially 
from the number of survivoi-s on untreated checks. The problem has 
been solved with the following assumptions. (1) In the absence of 
treatment, the variation in the number of larvae per plot is Poisson with 
m == the expected number per plot. (2) On the plots receiving any given 
dose the number of larvae is also subject to Poisson variation with 
Tnq = the expected number, where q is the proportion expected to 
survive. (3) The proportion of survivors is a function of the log-dose 
involving the normal distribution, so that the expected probit is Y = 
a -}- fiX, where X is the log-dose of toxicant and Y is the deviate (4-5) 
corresponding to the proportionate area q of the normal curve. 

Maximum likelihood has been used to obtain estimates of m, a and 
/3, b^inning with nU) = the number of sur\dvors on the untreated check 
and a graphic estimate Y = Oo 4- hX. Following an initial estimate 
(«ij) of m, the problem is reduced to the solution of two simultaneous 
equations to find corrections which are added to Oo and to bg to obtain 
Oi and bi . The procedure can be carried to i approximations (i = 0, 1, 
2, • • •) and leads to a x* test of the agreement between expected and 
observed results and to estimated variances of a, and b, . The calcula- 
tion is illustrated with data from a dusting experiment on the M^can 
bean beetle. 

GREEN, MELVIN W. (American Pharmaceutical Association 
Laboratory, Washington, D. C.) and LILA F. KNUDSEN. 

73 (Food and Drug Administration, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington, D. C.). Statistical Vazialions in Contents of Diy-FOled 
Ampuls in Current Pharmaceutical Practice. 

In 1944, the Canadian government amended the Food and Drug 
Act to provide weight tolerances for the contents of diy-fiUed ampuls. 
In 1946 one of our Federal agencies promulgated similar standards for 
a limited number of medicinal agents. In nether case was the size of 
the sample clearly defined, nior was it clear whether the proposed 
tolerances should be based upon averages or indmdual ampuls, although 
the latter was stroi^y implied. 
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To test current production against these standards and to provide 
a more rational basis for such standards, 612 manufacturers' lots from 
6 different firms and representing 7 drugs at different dosage levels were 
examined. Samples of 10 were taken from each lot. About half of the 
lots examined met the proposed standards for individuals. 

The data were subjected to variance analysis and a study of the 
operating characteristics. When the standard deviation (corrected to 
include both between-lot and within-lot vai’iation) was plotted against 
the labeled quantity, it was observed that this standard deviation was 
substantially constant beyond about 160 mg. This suggests limits in 
terms of per cent below 150 mg. and in terms of a definite and constant 
weight above 160 mg. 

For illustrative purposes, three-sigma limits were then established 
in one case based upon this standard deviation. Operating characteristic 
curves were di’awn by plotting the probability of acceptance against 
deviation from a predetermined limit. These curves were drawn so 
that Pfl = 50 per cent at the limit. Examples of several such curves 
were shown. 

IPSEN, J, (Yale University). A Practical Method of Estimating 

74 the Mean and Standard Deviation of Truncated Normal Distribu- 
tions. (To appear in Human Biology). 

Biological data often present themselves as incomplete or truncated 
distributions. In the total sample, a certain number of individuals have 
been measured, but the remainder are knowm only to be afi larger (or 
all smaller) than a known value which is the inherent truncation point. 
A method of estimating the mean and the standard deviation from such 
data is given, and tables to aid the calculation are provided. 

TUKEY, JOHN W, (Pi-inceton Univei*sity). Separating Means 

75 into Two Groups. (Submitted to Biometrics as “Comparing 
individual means in the analysis of variance*") 

A method of determining the significance of differences between 
adjacent means in a group, and of testing the significance of deviation 
of a straggling mean from the others of a group, is given. The test of 
significance is approximate. There is a worked example. 

TUKEY, JOHN W. (Princeton Univei*sity). Testing Row-by- 

76 Column Tables for Non-Additivity. (Submitted to Biometrics as 
“One degi'ee of freedom for non-additivity.") 
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A scheme of computation is given for picking out a single degree of 
freedom from row-by-column tables which corresponds to non-addi- 
tivity. There is a worked example. 

CORNFIELD, JEROME and NATHAN MANTEL. (PubUc 

77 Health Service). Simplified Methods for Computing the Maxi- 
mum Likelihood Estimate of the Dosage-Response Curve. 

The equation^ defining the maximum likelihood estimates of the 
EDqq and slope of the probit line can be solved only by an iterative 
process. A process due to Garwood is known to converge to the correct 
solution with fewer cycles of computation than the better known Bli^^- 
Fisher solution. In its original form Garwood’s solution involved more 
computation per cycle. This paper presents tables, covering the range 
0(.01)10 probits, which reduce the amount of computation per cycle so 
that it is now possible to take advantage of the more rapid convergence 
of Garwood’s solution. 

In many cases an extension of Karber’s method, which can be de- 
rived from the maximum likelihood equations by means of three simpli- 
fying assumptions, can be used to obtain provisional estimates of the 
constants of the probit line. In expeiiments involving small numbers 
of animals this procedure appears to provide more accurate initial 
approximations than the usual graphical methods. In situations in 
which maximum likelihood solutions are not required, it also appears 
that this extension can often pronde acceptable estimates with a con- 
siderable reduction in computation. 

A study of Karber’s method extended indicates that for finite samples 
the method of maximum likelihood 3 delds biased estimates of the slope 
of probit line. -\n alternative estimation procedure which has been 
proposed, minimum chi-square, is subject to even more serious hia<Q^. 
Consequently, a modification of the method of maximum likelihood to 
eliminate the bias in the slope estimate is suggested. 

HARSHBARGER, BOYD. (Virginia Pol}i:echnic Institute). 

78 Standard Errors Applicable to Rectangular Lattice Designs and 
Triple Rectangular Lattice Designs. 

In the Rectangular Lattice Designs and the Triple Rectangular Lat- 
tice Designs there are more than two equations for the variances of the 
difference between varietal means. 

This paper presents the equation for the variances of the differences 
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between varietal means for all possible cases and gives a simple method 
for assigning the ri^t combination of the variety means to the proper 
formula. 

In the Rectangular Lattice Designs there are, in general, four 
equations. In the Triple Rectangular Lattice Design there are, in 
geaeral seven equations. 

BERKSON, JOSEPH, M. D. (Division of Biometry and Med- 
ical Statistics, Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minnesota). Minimum 
and Mfl-rimiim Uhlihood Solution in Terms of a Linear Trans- 
form, with Particular Reference to Bio-Assay (Abstract of paper 
submitted to the Journal of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion). 

A solution is derived for estimating the parameters of any function 
q, = F(Xt , a, jS) in terms of a lineal’ transform Y, = a + fix, , fulfilling 
the criterion of maximmn similar to the maximum likelihood solution 
of the integrated normal curve in terms of probits previously given by 
Bliss and Fisher. The solution involves successive iteration with use of 
specified weights and working values just as does the m a xim u m likeli- 
hood probit solution. A table is presented giving the weight and working 
value for the minimniYi solution and the maximum likelihood solution 
for a number of functions in common statistical use. 

BERNSTEIN, MARIANNE E. (Purdue University). Recent 
80 Changes in tibe Secondary Sex. Ratio in the Upper Social Strata. 
(In print Human Biology). 

On a stratified sample of 3898 families belonging to the American and 
German upper social strata, statistical iavestigations were made as to the 
effect of birth order, family size, and improved living conditions on the 
secondary sex ratio of Man. The data represent random samples from 
“Who is Who in Commerce and Industry”, and “Wer Ist’s”, and a 
statistical technique was devised to check their reliability. The ex- 
pected nmnber of 1- to A-child families with sons only is 

S = N^T^ + -1- + N^p* 

where p is the proportion of male offspring in the sample and N, is the 
number of families with i children. The sum S was used rather than 
sin gl e probabilities since there is a correlation between the size of a family 
and the sex of the older diildren. 
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The author confinus Winstou’s finding that (a) tihe sex ratio of upper 
class families is significantly above average and (b) as the size of the 
families of men married before 1910 increases, the sex ratio of the off- 
spring approaches the sex ratio of the total population. 

However, in the families of men married since 1918 any effect of 
family size and birth order on the sex ratio was found to have disap- 
peared. There is a continuous rise in the sex ratio of upper class fflimilifiR 
in the last thirty years, more pronoimced in large families. Today the 
sex ratio of both small and large upper class families in America and 
Germany is about 125 to 130 males for every 100 females. 

Dividing the children of a group of 880 upper class German families 
into three groups according to whether they were bom before, during, or 
after World War I, a steady rise in the sex ratio was found with lame. 
The sex ratio of 1080 children bom in Germany during World War I was 
higher than that of their prewar aud lower than that of their postwar 
siblings. 

J OSEPH BERKSON, M. D. (Division of Biometry and Medical 
81 Statistics, Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minnesota). Are There Two 
Regressions? 

Let V. and v represent the tme values of linearly related measures, d 
and e their respective unbiassed errors; x = u + d-,y = v + e. 

Two types of readings are distinguished: (1) an uncontrolled observa- 
tion, (2) a controlled observation. An uncontrolled observation is made 
when wishing to ascertain the value of an unknown true quantity Ui , 
we measure the quantity. Example : the weighing of some ^ven mateiial 
with a chemical balance. A controlled observation is made when we widi 
to bring the quantity to a value «,• . Example: the weighing out of a 
specified amount in a chemical experiment. 

For the uncontrolled observation 

X (from n observations, with « = «,)—»■«, n — »oo 

For the controlled observation 

u (from n observations, with x — Xi) x^ n—^a> 

Two situations are contrasted: (1) there is an existent population, as 
for instance a bivariate normal distribution, from which samples are 
drawn; (2) there is no existent population, but observations are brought 
into being by a controlled experiment. The values of one variate, for 
example u (or x), are brought to specified readings «,• (or a:,) as controlled 
observations, and the corresponding value of the other variate is 
read as an uncontrolled observation yt (or ».). Examples: the bio-assay 
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experiment in which the dosages are controlled observations; an experi- 
ment to determine the electrical resistance of a circuit by adjusting 
volts to specified values and reading coiresponding values of cun-ent, oi 
adjusting current and reading con*esponding values of volts. 

In the situation of the existent population there aic t\^o regressions: 
the regression of v on w, and the regression of u on i«. From a random 
sample or a sample selected on u wdth corresponding observation of t/, 
the regression of z; on w is estimated by minimizing the squared residual 
of the dependent variate y, but if u is measured with error as x the esti- 
mated regression is biassed, the more so the larger the eiTor of x. Simi- 
larly the regression of w on z; can be estimated if the independent variate 
is measured without eiTor, but not if v is measured with eiror as y. 

In the situation of the controlled experiment on -w, with uncontrolled 
observation of the con*esponding values 2/, minimization of the squared 
i-esidual of the dependent variate y gives an estimate of the imderlying 
regiession. If the expeiiment is controlled on v with uncontrolled ob- 
seivation of the corresponding values of x, minimization of the squared 
lesidual of the dependent variate x yields an estimate of the same 
legi’ession, that is, there is only one regression. Moreover if the measure 
of the independent variate is mad with error as x (or y), the estimated 
1 egression is not biassed thereby, even though only the squared residual 
of the independent variate is minimized. 

Certain statistical procedures and concepts derived from the model of 
sampling from an existent population do not apply to the situation of the 
controlled experiment. Examples are (a) the linear correlation coeflSi- 
cient, (b) test of linearity by analysis of variance, (c) judgment of 
•‘heterogeneity” of the data by the test, 

REIERSOL, OLAV. (Purdue Univei-sity). The Identifiability 
82 of a Linear Relationship between Variables which are Subject to 
Error. 

Let Xi and be observed variables, let y^ and Ije the ‘‘true” values 
of these variables and let the eiTors Vi and V 2 be defined by v* = jc, — 2 /, , 
i = 1 , 2 . 

We suppose that there exists an exact linear relation between the true 
variables 2/2 = a + , that the errors are independent of the true 

variables, and that the en-ors am independent of each other. 

A parameter is said to be identifiable if it can be determined uniquely 
fiom the joint probability distribution of the obseiwed variables. We 
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shall give necessaiy and suflicient conditions for the identifiabilitr of the 
pai’ameter /S. 

L Xi and X2 stochastically independent: 

P not identifiable 

II. Xi and X2 stochastically dependent. 

A. 2/1 not normally distributed: 

P identifiable 

B. yi normally distributed. 

( 1 ) Neither the distribution of Vi nor the distribution of V2 
divisible by a normal distribution: 

^ identifiable. 

( 2 ) Either the distribution of Vi or the distribution of V2 divis- 
ible bj’^ a normal distribution: 

jS not identifiable. 
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Plans for the Second International Biometric Conference, to be held 
in Geneva, Switzerland, August 30-September 2, go forward. The 
preliminary program provides seven scientific sessions on biometry in 
relation to genetics, teaching and education, experimental design, its 
present status, industrial applications and biological assay, ending with 
a session of contributed papers. The Conference Committee has ob- 
tained accommodations for members from 7-9 Swiss francs and up. To 
insure reservations, members planning to attend the Conference are 
urged to send their requests to Professor Arthur Linder, 24 Avenue de 
Champel, Geneva, Switzerland, before May 20. 

Dr. Eric C. Wood of England m-ges strongly that a start be made 
toward international standardization of biometrical nomenclature and 
symbolism. We quote from Dr. Wood’s letter: 

‘‘Sirs, 

I have thought for some time that it would be a good thing if biometriciaus 
and statisticians could arrive at some sort of international agreement about the 
nomenclature and symbolism they employ. This is not the place to enlarge on 
this topic, but I may perhaps give two examples selected from many that have 
occurred to me or have been mentioned by others. 

‘*(1) The terms ‘standard error' and ‘standard deviation' are at the moment 
used interchangeably by many people. Some attempts have been made to 
restrict the term ‘standard deviation' (and the symbol <r) to that parameter of 
the population which is estimated by the ‘standard error' (with the symbol s) 
of the sample. Whether this is a good idea or not, it should be possible to make 
two such terms do two distinct jobs. 

*‘(2) WTien the mean result of an experiment is quoted in the form 10 d: 1.0, 
what IS to be understood by the quantity following the plus or minus sign? It 
should in my opinion be the standard error attaching to the result quoted. It 
should not be the standard error of a single one of the observations from which 
the mean result vas calculated, and it should certainly not be the probable error, 
a quantity which might well disappear. Others may not agree with this opinion, 
but the figures in question should clearly have a unique meaning. 

“I am a'ware that there are difiElculties in achieving a large measure of stan- 
dardisation at present, but it might be possible for a start to be made in certain 
restricted fields. I therefore suggest that the subject be placed on the programme 
for the next International Conference, and in the meantime the Society might 
form a Committee to enquire whether standardisation of the nomenclature and 
symbolism of statistics is desirable at all, and if so, to what extent. 

90 
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“I may add that I have discussed this mattei with the Officers and other 
Committee-Members of the British Region, and while they have not seen 
letter and must not be taken necessarily to agree with its wording, they are in 
agreement with the general principle liat the mattei is worth consideration. 

I am. Sirs, 

Yours faithfully, 

ERIC C. WOOD” 

As general ofldcers of the Society for 1949 the Council has re-elected 
President R. A. Rsher, Treasurer J. W. Hopkins and Secretary C. I. 
Bliss. Because of the long time required for ballots to reach members 
of the Australasian Region, the election of new Council members 
will be reported in the next issue. 

We are happy to report the formation of two new regions of the 
Society. The Indian Region was organized in Allahabad during the 
sessions of the Indian Science Congress Association in the first week of 
January, under the chairmanship of P. C. Mahalanobis, Vice-President 
of the Region. The meeting followed an active campaign to enroll new 
members. Professor M. Prechet, Facultd des Sciences de Paris, and 
Dr. D. Schwartz, Service des Recherches Biologiques du S.E.I.T.A., 
2 Ave. d^Orsay, Paris 7d, have been named as provisional Vice-President 
and Secretary-Treasurer, respectively, of the French Region. Following 
an enrollment of new members the fii’st meeting of the Region was 
scheduled for February or March. The proposal of a joint French- 
Italian Region was still under consideration when this issue of Biometrics 
went to press. 

The Australasian Region, still in its infancy in the last issue of this 
journal, is now fully organized, with thirty-seven members, as of Decem- 
ber, 1948, from Victoria, New South Wales, Queensland, South Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. Dr. E. A. Cornish of the Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research at the University of Adelaide is Vice-President, 
and Dr. Helen N. Turner of the McMaster Animal Health Laboratoi^^ 
in Glebe, N.S.W., is Secretary-Treasurer. The first meeting of the 
Region as a whole was held in Melbourne on January 8th with 30 or 
more in attendance from New South Wales, South Australia, Victoria 
and Australian Capital Territory. The Victorian Branch of the Region 
has been in active operation since last summer, with program sessions 
in August, October and November. Bi-monthly meetings of the Vic- 
torian Branch are planned for 1949. 

The Western North American Region met jointly with the Institute 
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of Mathematical Statistics in Seattle at the Univei'sity of Washington, 
on November 27. Two sessions were devoted to fishery biology, with 
papers in the morning by W. S. Rich, J. Neyman, R. Silliman, D. Chap- 
man and E. L. Scott, W. F. Thompson presiding, and in the afternoon 
by 0. E. Sette, S. C. Dodd and M. E. Schaefer, F. W. Weymouth in the 
chair. Regional by-laws were adopted for confirmation by the Council. 

The annual meeting of the Eastern North American Region was held 
in Cleveland, Ohio, on December 27-30, in conjimction with the Bio- 
metrics Section of fhe ASA, the Institute of Mathematical Statistics and 
the American Public Health Association. The following regional oflScers 
were named for 1949 at the business meeting on December 30: C. P. 
Winsor, continuing as Vice-Pi-esident; Roland H. Noel, Secretary- 
Treasurer; Lloyd C. Miller and Paul T. Bruyeie, members of the Re- 
gional Committee for the term 1949-1951. The scientific program com- 
prised seven sessions. 

December 27. Symposium on Statistics for the Clinician — Clinical 
Problems, vith Joseph Zubin as chairman and papern by A. L. 
Baldwin, J. F. Kubis, L. S. Kogan and J. McV. Hunt, A. I. Rabin, 
and L. J. Cronbach. A Panel Discussion of Medical Statistics with 
J, A. Rafferty as moderator and topics presented by D. F. Votaw, 
Jr., N. Scrimshaw, J. Neyman and C. W. Heath, was followed 
immediately by a Symposium on Statistics for the Clinician — 
Proposed Solutions, with J. Zubin as chairman and papers by 
E. F, Gardner, D, Horn, H. Guetzkow, and G. W. Brown. 

December 28. A Round Table on Morbidity Statistics with H. 
Muench as chairman included the following discussants: T. D. 
Woolsey, F, Moore, S. D. Collins, B. S. Sander’s, and W. T. Fales. 
A session on Bioassay had H. C. Fryer as chairman and papers by 
C. I. Bliss, N. Turner and D. F. Votaw, Jr., 0, Kempthome, 
M, W. Greene and L. F. Ejiudsen, and J. Ipsen, 

December 29. Effects of Errors in the Independent Variate in 
Regression Problems under the chairmanship of W. E. Doming 
offered papers by J. Berkson, O. Reiersol and J. Neyman. 

The first meeting of ENAR in 1949 w^as a two-day conference on 
The Place of Statistical Methods %n Biological and Chemical Experimenta- 
tion, at the American Museum of Natural History, New York City, on 
January 28 and 29. The conference was sponsored jointly with the 
New York Academy of Sciences and the New York Metropohtan Chap- 
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tei of the American Statistical Asboeiation. Papei's were presented by 
G. W. Snedecor, G. M. Cox, F. Wilcoxon, W. J. Youden, K. A. Brownlee, 
R. A. Harte, C. V. Winder, H. C. Batson, C. I. Bliss, L. F. Knudsen, 
L. C. MiUer, B. J. Vox, D. Mainland, D. D. Reid, H. M. C. LuyLx, 
and F. E. Linder. 

The Western North American Region will co-sponsor a session on 
June 17 at 9:00 A.M. on the application of statistics to biology, at the 
University of Califomia in Berkeley. This foims part of the Fifth 
Regional West Coast ileeting of the Institute of Mathematical Statistics. 

The Biometric Society will publish its fii*st Directory in the spring of 
1949, and each member will receive a copy gi*atis. It will mclude a list 
of all members through April 1949, and information concerning the 
organized regions, their officere, activities and by-law’s. 

The Society has a new home in New' Haven at 321 Congi'ess Avenue, 
in space provided through the kindness of the Department of Public 
Health of Yale Univereity. !Mail for the secretary should still be ad- 
dressed to Box 1106, New’ Haven 4, Connecticut. Mrs. Elizabeth G. 
Weinman has joined the Society as Executive Assistant to the Secretary. 
A Standard Duplicating ^Machine has recently been added to the office 
equipment and addressogi'aph plates have been made for all members. 
It is hoped that this rvill facilitate the speedy and efficient distribution 
of information to members. 
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Special Summer Session in Survey Research Techniques. The 
Survey Research Center of the University of Michigan will hold its 
special summer session in Sui-vey Research Techniques from July 18 to 
August 13, 1949. 

The following courses will be offered: Introduction to Survey 
Research, Survey Research Methods, Sampling Methods in Survey 
Research (elementary and advanced). Mathematics of Samplmg, Statis- 
tical Methods in Survey Research, Techniques of Scaling. 

In addition the introductory courses will be given from June 20 to 
July 16. This will permit students who are attending the full eight- 
week summer session of the University (June 20 to August 13) to register 
for the introductory courses during the second four weeks. 

It is expected that this special session will attract men and women 
emplo3^ed in market research or other statistical work and university 
instructors and graduate students with a particular inteiest in this area 
of social science research. 

All courses are offered foi graduate credit and students must be 
admitted b}" the Graduate School. Inquiries should be addressed to the 
Survey Research Center, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Micliigan. 

Statistics Summer Session in Applied and Mathematical Statis- 
tics. The Institute of Statistics of The University of North Carolina 
announces a statistics summer session, June 9 to July 19, 1949 at Chapel 
Hill. Intensive statistical instruction will be offered for the benefit of 
(1) msearch scholars in other sciences who want a practical working 
knowledge of statistical theoiy, (2) statistical consultants in various 
fields, (3) those preparing to teach statistics or to develop statistical 
theory", and (4) students vrorking towm'd a degree in applied or theoi*etical 
statistics. 

The instructional staff consists of the following professors: G. W. 
Snedecor, for fifteen yeara Director of the Statistical Laboratory at 
Iowa State College and author of the widely used textbook '^Statistical 
Methods”; D. J. Finney, Lecturer in the Design and Analysis of Scien-^ 
tific Experiment, University of Oxford, England; J. Wolfowitz, Associate 
Professor, Department of Mathematical Statistics, Columbia Univer- 
sity; and three members of the staff of the Institute of Statistics, 
R. C. Bose, Professor, recently from Calcutta University, India; 
Herbert Robbins, Associate Professor, and Gertrude M. Cox, Director. 
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An announcement of this summer session may be secured by rvriting 
to Director, Institute of Statistics, The University of North Carolina, 
Box 168, Chapel Hill , North Carolina. 


Statistics in Medicine — ^J. P. GRAY, M.D., Parke, Da^is and Com- 
pany. “The need for statistical method in medicine extends as the hori- 
zons of medicine itself are extended. The use of quantitative method 
has invaded each special field within medicme, perhaps to the greatest 
extent in the broadest field . . . public health ... in which it is indis- 
pensable. 

“There are those who attempt the practice of medicine on statistical 
bases, but, fortunately for patients, these axe few. Many phi-sicians 
are aware of inadequate background on attempting analysis and inter- 
pretation of data taken from clinical records involving few or many 
patients. From other physicians, however, unaware of such inade- 
quacies, come evidences thereof, in spite of qualified editors of acceptable 
journals, for sometimes their writings are published. One reeurrii^ 
example, irritating to statistician and statistically minded reader inter- 
ested in spedfidt}” and accuracy of definition of classification and other 
details, is found in the use of the term ‘mortality rate’ in referring to a 
number expressed per centum. Perhaps usage will be successful in 
changing basic definitions, but how can this path be justified when 
spedfic definitions already exist? It is NOT ‘more difficult’ or ‘more 
technical’ to be accui-ate and to use the proper term for the rate referred 
to — ‘case fatalitS' rate.’ Yet this inaecurac 3 ’^ continues, almost un- 
bounded, in current medical literature. 

“Undergraduate students of medidne lopcally mi^t be eiqwcted to 
be interested, necessarilj' if not inherentlj', in quantitative method; but 
they frequently manifest unmistakable disinterest in statistics and 
statistical method, per se. If the interested teacher substitutes fla n k 
movement for frontal attack, interest of advanced undergraduate or 
graduate students of medidne can be aroused, probably because thej’ 
have had opportunity to develop appreciation of need for analT^ and 
appraisal of groups of observations. 

“Further, an appeid usually successful involves teaching which 
utilizes current or recent literature m which the author has demonstrated 
inadequacy in soundness of presentation, or in analysis and interpreta- 
tion of data. In such instances, little emphasis is required to indicate the 
hazard to which the author has subjected himself throu^ his inadvertent 
invitation to embarrassment, at least in the estimation of the critical 
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reader (and physicians and undergraduate students of medicine pride 
themselves on membei'ship in this eategoiy!) who, applying basis tests 
of statistical significance, finds that data presented do not justify con- 
clusions drawn. 

‘^Research w'orkei*s, in medicine and in the medical sciences, com- 
prising but a relatively small gi'oup, appreciate the importance of 
statistical method as a basic technique, comparable to language for 
transmitting thoughts and ideas to others, not to discount its use in 
plaiming. 

“Statistics, therefore, has taken its place as a basic requirement in 
adequate preparation of the student of medicine, combining logic, 
mathematics, and a guiding philosophy applicable to experimental, 
laboratory, and clinical aspects of medicine. Admittedly, statistics lias 
its limitations and its pitfalls, but the intelligent, honest, sound use of 
quantitative method will save the student, the investigator, the clinician, 
from pitfalls even more hazardous to be encoimtered by the worker 
oblivious to or imappreciative of the method and its usefulness. '' 

Teaching of Statistics to Public Health Workers — Ben Freed- 
man, M.D., Diiector, Training Center, Department of Health, NeAv 
Orleans, Louisiana. “The attitude of medical men towards statistics is 
varied. Those who realize it is an instrument for understanding events 
have respect for biometrics; many w^ho do not have this realization 
believe in the contrite dictum that statistics can be made to corroborate 
anything. I believe that all public health pei*sonnel should at least 
know the value of the statistical method even though they may not know 
the detailed technique in using it. I do l)elieve that post-graduate 
schools in public health are overdoing the teaching of statistics to health 
officers. There should be several levels of statistical courses in such 
schools, ranging from statistical appreciation to the detailed study of 
statistical method. 

“I will agiee that the more one know^s about tlie techniques of a 
discipline the more one will appreciate the discipline, but I also believe 
that it is possible to teach the appreciation of a subject like statistics 
without subjecting the half-intemsted healtli officer to the rigors of a 
course in technique. Of coiuBe, those who have a backginund in mathe- 
matics will find the so-called rigorous coume quite simple. Them is too 
much about public health administration to be learned and to be taught 
in a school of public health so far as the ordinaiy practical health 
officer is concerned than wonying for six months whether he is going to 
pass a com’se in mathematics. 
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“Let me repeat, I believe that eveiy public health worker bhould 
know the significance of statistics as far as it is possible, but the teaching 
of statistics should bear more relation to the backgi’ound of the indi- 
vidual, to the work he is going to do, and to aE remaining subjects that 
he has to learn at the same time.” 

ENGLAND — J. Moyal, has joined the Mathematical Statistics staff 
at the University, Manchester. He and Maurice Bartlett are collaborating 
on a book on Stochastic Processes . . . Maurice G. KendaU, Statistician 
and Joint Assistant General Manager to the Chamber of Shipping, 
“The new member of the farafly has arrived, named James. His growth 
curve, which I am plotting carefuUy from week to week, has for the 
first five weeks shown the unusual featuie of sloping awaj"- from the time 
axis instead of towards it . . . Obviously this cannot continue and the 
curve wiU have to turn itself into a logistic sooner or later; but at the 
moment the rate of increase is more than satisfactory.” . . . K. A. 
Brownlee, formerly \vith The DistiUers Company, Ltd., Great Burgh, 
Epsom, Surrey is now with E. E. Squibb and Sons, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. He reported on a confounded fractionaEy repEcated 
experiment in penicillin production at a conference of The Biometric 
Society and Section of Biology of The New York Academy of Sciences 
(New York, January 28). 

UNITED STATES — ^Reports have been received that R. E, Blaser> 
Department of Agronomy, ComeU University is back at the office 
carrying a normal load. We hope yomr luck has changed, no moie 
“hits” ... R. J. Borden, Hawaiian Sugar Planter’s Association, Hono- 
lulu, sends a description, a part of which can be quoted. “We have just 
finished our annual year-end series of meetings with sugar plantation 
technologists and executives. L. D- Baver kept things going smoothly, 
and interjected enou^ of his weU-pointed stories to keep the groups in 
good humor. He certainly does have the ai-t of puEing the right story out 
of the bag at the ri^t moment.” Mr. Baver is Director of the Experi- 
ment Station of the Hawaiian Sugai Planters’ Association ... H. L. 
Bush, The Great Western Sugar Company, Longmont, Colorado, states, 
“We are stiE employing lattice designs in our variety testing programs 
and in some other tests. The triple lattices seem to be the best adapted 
to our work” ... M. Lois Calhoun, is now Head of the Department of 
Anatomy, School of Veterinary Medicine, Michigan State CoEege, East 
Tifl.ngingr She has a new DeSoto and has ideas for the growth of the 
Department ... J. H. Curtiss, Chief, National AppEed Mathematics 
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Laboratories has appointed himself as Acting Chief of the Section, 
Institute for Numerical Analysis, Los Angeles. Some readers may be 
interested in a portion of a letter from Mr. Curtiss. “A good deal of the 
■work in our Statistical Engineering Laboratory deals with the applica- 
tion of modem statistical methods to research in physics and chemistry, 
and not just to industrial research. Tliis is a ■virgin field for Fisherian 
statistics.” . . . Mary L. Dodds, Acting Head, Foods and Nutrition 
Department, The Pennsylvania State College, has expressed a belief 
that “word of mouth is necessary for establishing understanding between 
a biochemist and a statistician.” . . . Daniel R. Embody, who left Cornell 
University in 1942 to join the United States Navy, Bureau of Ships is 
now Director, Embody Statistical Laboratory, Spirit Lake, Idaho. He 
has a consulting and calculatii^ business . . . Joseph F. Pechanec, 
Chief, Division of Range Research, Forest Service, Portland, writes, 
“The thin veneer of statistics I acquired at Iowa State has become badly 
eroded during the past ten years by the grind of supervisory and other 
activities . . . Your excellent publication, “Biometrics” brings on a 
cold sweat. Nevertheless, I do appreciate fuUy the ■vital need for and 
the extreme usefulness of tools pro'vided by statistical methods and ex- 
perimental design. To that extent, at least, my statistical training has 
been of immeasurable value.” . . . George Snedecor, past-president of 
the American Statistical Association addressed the Central Indiana 
Chapter of the American Statistical Association at a dinner meeting at 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, on Tuesday November ninth. 
There were about 75 persons present, many coming from Indianapolis. 
The subject was “On The Design of Sampling Experiments.” The same 
afternoon he spoke to 300 students and faculty of the university on 
“Selected Topics in Design of Experiments and Samplings.” He was a 
guest of Carl F. Eossach, director of the newly formed statistical laborer 
tory at Purdue University. 
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COMPARING INDIVIDUAL MEANS IN THE 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE* 

John W. Tukbt 
Princeton University 

The practitioner of the analysis of variance often wants to 
draw as many conclusions as are reasonable about the relation of 
the true means for individual “treatments, and a statement by 
the P-test (or the ^-test) that they are not all alike leaves him 
thoroughly unsatisfied. The problem of breaking up the treatment 
means into distinguishable groups has not been discussed at much 
length, the solutions given in the various textbooks differ and, 
what is more important, seem solely based on intuition. 

After discussing the problem on a basis combining intuition 
with some hard, cold facts about the distributions of certain test 
quantities (or “statistics”) a simple and definite procedure is 
proposed for dividing treatments into distinguishable groups, and 
for determining that the treatments within some of these groups 
are different, although there is not enou^ evidence to say “which 
is which.” The procedure is illustrated on examples. 

2. DISCUSSION OF THE PROBLEM 

L et us begin by considering how the latest and most advanced sta- 
tistical theory would approach this problem and then explain why 
such a solution seems impractical. To make things more precise, let us 
suppose as a fictitious example that seven varieties of buckwheat; 
Aj B, C, Dj E, Fj and G have been tested for yield in each of 12 locations, 
and that our interest is in the average yield of the buckwheat varieties 
in a region of which the 12 locations are a respectable sample, and in 
years exactly like the one in which the experiment was made. We will 
then have a simple and straightforward analysis of variance into varie- 
ties, locations, and interaction. We shall be concerned with the seven 
observed variety means and with an unbiased estimate of their variance, 
which will be given by l/12th of the interaction mean square, which is 
itself on 66 degrees of freedom. What can we say about the varieties 
under these conditions? 

We will wish to say, for example, that B and F yield better than 
Aj C, and (?, which yield better than D and E. Perhaps we might wish 
to add that A, C and G are not alike, although we do not know which one 


^Prepared in connection with research sponsored by the OfSce of Naval Reseajrch. 
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jnields better. The most modem approach would require us to proceed 
as follows: Write down all the possible conclusions to which we might 
come — the one illustrated above is one of the 120,904 similar possibilities 
for seven ‘^treatments.” Then for each combination of seven true mean 
yields we should decide how much it would “cost” us to make each of 
these 120,904 decisions. Making the usual assumptions about the 
distribution of fluctuations' in yield, we would have begim to state a 
mathematically well-posed problem. We are unlikely to get this far in a 
practical problem in my lifetime ! Then we find, to our horror, that there 
are many competing methods of decision, and that which one risks the 
least will depend on the true variety yields, which we will never know. 
The problem is not as hopeless as it sounds, for Wald has taken a large 
step forward, and shown that any decision method can be replaced by 
one derived from a priori probability considerations without increasing 
the risk under any set of true variety yields. This is a great simplifica- 
tion — ^but the mathematical complications of dealing with 120,904 
functions of seven variables are still awe-inspiring. If we were able to 
cany through this progi'am — ^to set the risks intelligently, to cany out 
the mathematics, and to choose wisely among the admissible decision 
functions — ^we would surely do much better than wc can hope to do now, 
but for the present wc need to adopt a simpler procedure. (Note. The 
case of 3 or 4 means has been attacked within the scope of Wald's theory 
by Duncan [7] using a different philosophy which emphasizes con- 
clusions about pairs of means.) 

At a low and practical level, what do we wish to do? We wish to 
separate the varieties into distinguishable groups, as often as we can 
without too frequently separating varieties which should stay together. 
Our criterion of “not too frequently” is a rough one, and may frequently 
be expressed by saying “at the 5% level” or “at the 1% level.” The 
meaning of these -words deserves a little discussion. To the wiiter they 
do not mean, “so that an entirely nonexistent effect will be called zeal 
once in twenty times, or once in a hundred times”, but rather that 
“with the same sort of protection against false positives that I usually 
have when I make tests of significance on hypotheses suggested by the 
results tested, successive tests of hypotheses, tests of regression on 
selected variables, etc.” For these reasons, working “at the 5% level” 
may involve the successive use of tests, each of which yields false posi- 
tives five times in a hundred, but, when used together, will yield seven, 
eight or nine false positives in a himdred. It is such a primitive and 
rough standard that w^e wish to combine with a primitively and roughly 
outlined desire to detect effects which are really theie. Fi’om these 
primitive desires w^e am to seek a method. 
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3. THE STIGMATA OF DIFFERENCE 

When the real differences between variety raeans are large, how do we 
realize this fact? Three vague Ciiteria come naturally to mind: 

(1) There is an unduly wide gap bet'ween adjacent variety means 
when an'anged in order of size, 

(2) One variety mean struggles too much from the grand mean, 

(3) The variety means taken together are too variable. 

It is these three criteria we are going to apply in order to break up an 
observed set of means. We need, then quantitative tests for detecting 
(1) excessive gaps, (2) stragglers, (3) excess variability. These must be 
used when the variance of an individual observed mean is not known 
exactly, but rather when it is estimated from some other line of an 
analysis of variance table. The tests which we use must therefore be 
Studentized tests. Exact tests for (2) and (3) are available, but for the 
present we shall confine ourselves to an approximate and conserv^ative 
test for (1). 

If there are only two variety means, the largest gap between adjacent 
means is the same as the absolute value of the difference of the means. 
If mi > m 2 , and is the estimated variance of a single mean, then 

mi — mg 

has one-half of a i-distribution and assuming normality, exceeds 2.447 
only 5% of the time when the two tme means are equal and is based 
on 6 degrees of freedom. There are good reasons based on experimental 
sampling (Section 9) and numerical integration (Section 8) to believe 
that the one-sided 5%, 2%, 1% points of 

largest gap between adjacent means 

are smaller than the corresponding tTvo-«ided percentage points of L 
If this is true vre will be conservative to use this ratio and the two-sided 
percentage points of i as a test of excessive gapping. The reasons are 
discussed in a later section. 

The exact test of 


mi — m 

Bra 

where mi is the largest mean and m is the grand mean has been discussed 
for the case of normality by K. R. Nair [4] in a veiy' recent numbei of 
Biometnka, Simple and satisfactory empirical approximation to the 
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upper percentage points (between 10% and 0.1%) can be obtained by 
treating 


{mi — m\ 6 1 7 

3(1 4 - 1 ^ (A: > 3 means) 

\4 nJ 


or 


(nh — m \ _ 1 

V / 2 

3(1 4 . i ) (3 means) 

\4 nJ 


as imit normal deviates, where Sm is based on n degrees of freedom. The 
adequacy of this approximation — ^which avoids the use of multiple entry 
tables — ^is also discussed in Section 6 . 

The exact test of excessive spread in general will of couise be the 
familiar i^^-test (or 0 -test), 

We propose to use these tests successively, and in the following order 
and manner. Tirst, apply the gap test to break up the means into one 
or more broad groups. Second, apply the straggler test within these 
groups to further break off stragglers within groups. Third, apply the 
F-test to these new subgroups to detect excess variability. It is hard 
to see how to find the frequency of false positives with the whole system 
analytically, but the writer conjectures that, if the same level, such as 
5%, is used in aU three tests, the frequency of false positives will be 
between 1.2 and 1.6 times the level used (i.e., between 6 % and 8 % 
when a 5% level is used). This is about where the frequency of false 
positives stands for many repeated and result-guided tests of significance 
now in actual practice. 


4. DETAILED PROCEDURE ILLUSTRATED BY EXAMPLES 

The two examples we are going to use are those discussed by 
Ne\wnan [5] in cormection with the use of the Studentized range. The 
advantages of continuing with the same examples may compensate for 
disadvantages of lack of simplicity, and in the case of the first example, 
lack of appropriateness. This fiiBt example is a 6 X 6 Latin square 
with potatoes, cited by Fisher [ 1 ] in Article 36 of The Design of Experi- 
ments. As fii*st presented this example is stated to be six fertilizer treat- 
ments in a Latin Square, and Ne'v^man seems to have based his example 
on this discussion. Later on in the book (Article 64), Fisher points 
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out that these treatments were a 2 X 3 factorial design in nitrogen and 
phosphorus, so that there were specific individual degrees of freedom 
whose analysis was planned when the experiment was designed. These 
were not 6 treatments all on an equal footing, and overall analysis is not 
appropriate, hd we shall proceed to analyze them as if they were six 
treatments about which there is no advance information. The six TnaaTig 
were (A) 345.0, (B) 426.5, (C) 477.8, (B) 405.2, (E) 520.2, (P) 601.8, 
and the estimated standard deviation of a mean was = 15.95. 

Step 1 . Choose a leuel of significance. For this example we shall choose 

5 %- 

Step 2. Calculate the difference which would have been significant if 
there were but two varidies. 

The two-sided 5% point of f on 20 degrees of freedom is 2.086. For 
this example, then, this least significant difference is 2.086 (2^''*) 15.95 = 
47.0. 

Step 3. Arrange the means in order and consider any gap longer than 
the value found in Step 2 as a group boundary. 

Arranged in order, the means are 345.0, 405.2, 426.5, 477.8, 520.2, 
601.8 and the differences 405.2 - 345.0 = 60.2, 477.8 - 426.5 = 51.3, 
and 601.8 — 520.2 = 81.6 exceed 45.7, so that we have divided the 
varieties into four groups: 345.0 (A) by itself, 405.2 (B) and 426.5 (J5) 
together, 477.8 (C) and 520.2 (B) together, and 601.8 (P) by itself. 

If no group contains more than two means, the process terminates. 
The first example having terminated, we must pass to another to illus- 
trate the continuance of the process. Snedecor [6] gives as Example 
11.28 on p. 274 (of the 4th edition) the results of a 7 X 7 Latin Square 
with potatoes. The means were (A) 341.9, (15) 363.1, (C) 360.5, (B) 
360.4, (E) 379.9, (P) 386.3, (<?) 387.1 and s„ on 30 degrees of freedom 
was 9.52. Choosing the 5% level, for which t on 30 degrees of freedom 
is 2.042, we find i(2‘''®)s„ = 27.5. In order, the means are 341.9, 360.4, 
360.6, 363.1, 379.9, 386.3, and 387.1 No difference between adjacent 
means exceed 27.5, so that there is only one group at the end of Step 3. 

Step Jf.. In each group of 3 or more means find the grand mean, the most 
straggling mean and the difference of these two divided by s„ . Convert 
these ratios into approximate unit normal deviates by finding 



{k> Z means in &ie group). 
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m ^ m _ 1 
8 2 

/ (3 means in the grouv). 

Kl + n 

Separate off any straggling mean for which thin significant at the 
chosen two-sided significance level for the normal. 

For the Snedccor example wo find m = 308.5, and the most straf 2 ,fi,lim 2 ; 
mean is m = 341.9. The ratio is 26.6/9.51 = 2.80. Further k)ft,o 7 = 
.845 and we are to consider 



= ^ (2.80 - 1 .01) = 2.10. 
51 


Since the two-sided 5% level for the unit normal is well known to Ix^ 
1.96, we must separate 341.9 (^1). 

Step 5. If Step 4 changed any groiipf repeat the process until no further 
means are separated in the old groups. The means separated off from 
one side of a group form a subgroup. If there are any subgroups of 
three or more when no more means are being separated from groupSf 
apply the same process (Steps 4 and 5) to the subgroups. 


The old gi-oup in the Snedccor example now contains 6 means, and its 
grand mean has increased to w = 372.9. The most straggling in(‘an is 
387.1 for which (387.1 - 372.9)/9.51 = 1.49. The approximate unit 
noimal deviate is 60/51 (1.49 — 0.93) = 0.66, which is far from signili- 
canco. Step 5 has produced no further ('ffeet. 

Step 6. Calculate the sum of squares of deviations from the group nn an 
and the corresponding rrwan square for each group of or subgroup fi or 
more resulting from Step d. Using .vt as the denominator, calculate 
the variance ratios ami apply (he F-test. 


In the Snedccor example, wo have one group of six, for which th(‘ sum 
of squares of deviations is 829 and the mean scpiare 166. "I'lic* dtuioini- 
nator is (9.51)® = 90.4 and the F-ratio 1.83 on 4 and 30 degnu^s of fnx*- 
dom, which is near the 12% point. Thus there is no ovcu'all <‘vid('n(*(‘ of 
difference in yield for these six varieties. 

If varieties (jB) 363.1, (C) 360.6, and (D) 360.4 had been known in 
advance to be different as a class from varieties (F) 379.9, (F) 386.3, and 
(G) 387.1, it would be fair to introduce a single degree of frec'dom for this 
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compariKon, giving an analysis of variance (in terms of means) like this. 



DogrtH's of 

Mean 


Froodom 

Square 

lici) vH HFa 

J 

704 

within clasHtss 

4 

35 

Krror 

30 

00 *1 


From lliis wo could conclude that BCD and EFG wore diffciont, even at 
the 1 % level. There' is no valid basis for this particular conclusion wnkss 
lh(' cliiss('H an' uniquely known in advance of the exijcriraent. (There 
am 20 ways io split six varieties into two classes of three varieties each, 
so (hat (h(' appaient significance of iJie most significant split would be 
cxix'cic'd (o be a(. a ix'rcentage level near l/20th of the percentage level 
of the whole gi-oup. The actual figures are, approximately, 0.6% and 
12% and (iK'ir agn'i'mc'nt with the l-to-20 ratio is unusually close.) 

In tiu' Fishi'i' examine, the proposird procedure gave the following 
result: Variety ri (315.0) is significanlly lower than varieties D (405.2) 
and B (420.5), these in turn are significantly lower than C (477.8) and E 
(520.2), and in turn tfwse are significantly lower than F (601.8). All 
significance statements arc statistical, and are at the 5% level or better. 

In tlu' Hiu'decor e.xample, the proposed procedure gave the following 
result: Variety A (341 .9) was significantly lower than some of the varieties C 
(300.1), D (300.4), B (303.1), E (379.9), F (386.3), and 0 (387.1) at the 
t)% hwl or better, the group of 0 varieties showed no overall evidence of 
internal differences at the 5% level. 

'rhese conclusions should lx* compared witli those of Newman, who 
usi'd th(' Student iueil range t/O conclude in Uie first case that even taking 
A DB and (UiF as iwo groups, neither was homogeneous. This is con- 
sistenl, with the ri'Kult of the pix'sent analysis, but far less detailed. For 
th(' Hned('('or ('xampU', Newman found that if cither A or F and 0 
togetlu'r were nnuh* a separate gi'oup, the remainder seemed homogene- 
ous. This is again consistent, but Ic'ss detiiiled, since the present process 
finds d<'finite reason to suppost' tlrat it is A which is inhomogeneous. 
(I low mwc/i stronger is the ovidonce we have against A than against F 
and G is another nratter.) 

The writer feels that the proposed proccdui'e is direct, reasonably 
simple, involves no now tables, and is ready to bo used in practice and 
thereby put to the ultimate test. 
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S. THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE MAXIMUM GAP 

We are interested in the following problem: 

“Let a sample of k values (in our case means) be drawn from a nomal 
distribution, of which we know only an independent estimate s of iis 
standard deviation, based on n degrees of f ivcdom. What is the distribu- 
tion of 


largest gap between ordered observed values 
s 

The methods of Hartley, reviewed in detail by Nair [4J, would allow us 
to solve this problem for finite n if wo knew the answer for infinite n, 
that is for the case where we know <r, the standard deviaiion of the 
normal population. 

The problem of the distribution of the largest gap in a sample of k 
values from a unit normal distribution can Ciisily be attacked by exi)eri- 
mental sampling (sec Section 9). 'Tlie fact that tlie random normal 
deviates of Mahalanobis [3] arc printed in blocks of five leads one to 
study A' = 5 and A: = 10 first. The first 1000 blocks of five in that table* 
were used (skipping block 768, which was marked as mi etror in the eopy 
available to the author). 

The results aio shown below: 


TVBLK 1 

UPPER PERCENT VOB POINTS OP THE LARGEST G\P IN \N 
ORDEIUIU SAMPLE OF k PROM V UNIT NORMAL 




k « 5 

A « 10 

% 

k « 2 

sample of 

samplt' of 


thooiy 

1000 cast's 

500 cast's 

10 

2 33 

1 80 

< 1 50 


2 77 

2 13 

1 ()K 

2 

3 2'* 

2 10 

1 <)5 

1 

3 (!l 

2 77 

2 12 


The theoretical values for k — 2*'’"* aiv values of and arc aceuraU*, 
the othei-s are as found by experimental sampling and may deviati* from 
accuracy by perhaps 1 or 2 in the first decimal. They are suffic'iently 
accurate, however, to indicate that the upper percentage point decreases 
as k increases. Thus if we use the values for J = 2 wo will make a 
conservative test. This is tnie foi » = » , and by the nature of Hartley’s 
expansion it will continue to hold for all reasonable values of w. 
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TABLE 2 

QIT VL[T\ ( ►K APPKOXIM \TT< )N' OP PKRCRNT \GK POTNTR FOR THE STRAGGLER TEST 


Normal point 

minus aocurato 
pt‘Kt‘ntaf 5 o point 

Occurs for 

Cases 

0 15 (o 0 20 

3 mt'ans, n < 15 

6 

0 10 to 0 15 

[5%, 3 or 4 means, n < 24 
j 1 %, 4 means, a < 11 
[l%, 3 means, n < 30 

33 

0 06 to 0.10 

|'5%, 5 means, n < 24 

J 5%, 3 or 4 means, 7i < 60 

1 1%, 4 means, a < 11 

U%, 3 moans, n < 120 

21 

-0 05 to ^ 0 05 

otherwisf' 

154 

-0 10 to -0.05 

( 10%, all eases 

-j 6%, 0 means, n - 10, 11 

[ 1%, 8 or 0 means, n - 20 

20 


Tlu' (Uscus&ion in Sc*c1ion 2 suggests, of course, that it would be cor- 
ivct and wise lo find accurately the percentage points of the largest gap 
for vaiiouH values of k and then use the appropriate values of k. This is 
not being suggested for tlie present, because: 

(1) the necessaiy table doeanot exist, 

(2) it would complicate tlie procedure, 

(3) Ihoi'e are problems in choosing the appropriate value of k, 

(•1 ) the simi)l('r jn-oposed procedure has not yet been used enouglr to 
show its characteristics. 

H. TItH HTUDKNTIZKI) B.XTRKMM DEVI\TE 

111 his n’cent paper, Nair [3] l«»s given tlie following upper percentage 
points for 3 to 9 samples: (A) the 10%, 5%, 2.5%, 1%, 0.5% points 
for a = » , (i?) the 5% points for n Imm 10 to 20 and 24, 30, 40, 60, 120, 
os , (C) the 1% points for the same values of n. The accuracy of our 
rough appi-oximation is most easily considered by transforming them 
into percentage points for the approximate unit normal deviates — ^these 
ai-e what should be used for accuracy, — and comparing these with the 
percentage points of the noimal — ^these are what we propose to use. 
Such a comparison has the following results, (Table 2). 
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Thus for about two-thirds of the cases tabulated by Nair, tlio error is less 
than 0.05, and is surcly noglisible in practice. 

In doubtful cases, a more precise approxiraaii* test may be made as 
follows. IjCt 


w 


Then treat 



(w an ('xtreme mean) 



10(w - 1 .2) 

3a 


as a unit normal deviate and multiply the tail area by h if only one kind of 
straggler (higli or low) could be considered, and by 21: otherwise*. Thus 
if m = 62, m = 43, s = 4, A* = 13, a = 28 


w = 



() 

, = 2.2.5, 


(||)‘''(2.25 - = 1.041(2.25 - 0.13) = 2.20 

Now the probability of a unit noimal deviate = 2.1 J is 0.01390 (from 
any normal table, c.g. Fisher and Yates 12] Table IX when' 98.()10Vf) 
corresponds to a probit of 7.1200). Multiplying by 1 1 giv('s 15.3^ o as 
the approximate significance, if only low means arc of inten‘st, whil(‘ the 
level is 30.6% when eitlier high or low means are involved. 

This approximation is discussed by Nair [4] for tlu' (^ase /z = » , \\ Ikm-c' 
it is due to McKay. Nair shows that it is veiy good indeed. Tlu* (‘ITee- 
tiveness of the tenn in may be tested by ealeulating tlu* lni(‘ jXM’- 
centage points for w — 3ri \w — 1.2) from Nair’s tahlt'S. 


T VBLK A 

UerKK IMOlKl'lNTVCiri POINTS FOU Ml - Kly.'i/I (m- I..J) 


5% points 

A == 3 

1% points 

5 7 

9 

n 

k = 3 

5 

7 

9 

10 

1 75 

2 06 

2 24 

2 35 

2 21 

2 57 

2 72 

2 W 

15 

J 70 

2.08 

2 26 

2 39 

2 27 

2 62 

2 81 

2 93 

20 

1 76 

2 08 

2 27 

2 30 

2 25 

2 62 

2 82 

2 92 

30 

1.75 

2.09 

2 27 

2 40 

2 25 

2 61 

2 82 

2 93 

00 

1.74 

2 08 

2 27 

2 39 

2 22 

2 57 

2 7(1 

2 88 
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TIk' (‘iTOi-s involvc'd in tho nso of the values at the bottom of the columns 
of Tal)l(‘ 3 instawl of tliose above them can hardly ever be of practical 
importance'. 

The i)ivvi()us a])proximat ion is ivcommended for routine work since 
it involve's It'ss coinpidation and no changinK of significance levels. Both 
approximations atv only good for upper percentage points in tlie signifi- 
cjmce test, range. The latter ai)proximation should meet all practical 
needs. 

Tile ■writer w'ould mrely botlier with the more precise approximation 
except ])Ossibly for tiie cases where the error of tlic rou^ test is between 
—0.10 and —0.05. The original experimental values are likely to be 
somewhat, uon-noimal witli large tails. An accurate allowance for this 
would be hard to compute, but it would increase the accurate percentage 
point, slightly, more for smaller n. The rou{^ approximation tends to 
compc'iisatc' for this fact in most cases. 

7. TUB DlSTUtlUrnoN os T.ONO 0\I>S IN A SAMPIJS OP* POHM 
ANY POeitlATION 

Wiile we could concern oumelves with tho distribution of the longest 
gap, the next, longest, gap, and so on, it seems theoretically better and 
practically simpler to do something somewhat different. We arc going 
to calculate the exjx'ch'd numlicr of gaps longer than a length (?, which 
we denoti' by pi . For tiro sort of tost considered above, there is much 
rx'ason to uscj pi . For p, is tho fraction of gaps per sample whielr will bo 
falsi'ly judged signitleant. If it is as bad to find two false gaps in a sam- 
jile as to find one fak' gap in each of two samples, then we should 
consider pi . 

Now w'e shall tak<' th(' definition of a gap starting at y to be that y is 
the h'ft. hand of tlu' gap. If y is the left-hand end of a gap of length at 
least If, W(' have thi' following table of elemontaiy probabilities: 


ICvinil, 

* 

\ Probability 

()ru‘ ohservution must full l)C‘t\V(*en if and if -f- dif 

k (IFi,/) 

k — 1 {)l)s(‘rvations must fall IxMwcon — «» and y 
or bi'twiH'n y + 0 ami + ® 

{F(.u) + 1 - F(y + 

Not all k — 1 obsorvations can fall boiwecu — w 
and If 
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hence 

r my) + 1 - F(V + G)f-' - lF(y)T~'} m>f). 

W — CO 

8. THE HYMMKTUtC Vf, CASK 

If the distribution of » is symmetrical about zero, we may count only 
the gaps with centers to tlie left of Hie origin and tlicn doubh*. Tlie 


expression for pi follows from: 


Event 

Piobability 

One observation must tail between ?/ and ?/ + dij 

k ilFO/) 

/c — 1 observations must fall between — « and y 
or y -\r G and + oo 

(/<’(</) + 1 - inn + 

Not alH — 1 observations can fall between — « 
and y or — 2 / and + » 



Since y < — iG, and since tlie result is to be doubled, wc Iiave 

p, = 2k pj m + 1-F(3/ + G)‘-' - (2ii’(y))*-‘} dF(y) 

Making the substitutions u = F(y), h{u) = F{y) + 1 — F(y + G), this 
becomes 

p, = 2fc I* ' /t*-‘ du - 

For reasonably large (7, tlie second imn is fairly small and w <*au g(‘t 
an accurate value of pi with a ivasonabl<» amount of labor. 

As an example, let us lake the unit nonnal distribution and (f ■“ 2. 
gince h(u) is non-analylic near 1 and has a niininunn at /<’(““!) • I ’W7, 

it is natural to break the int(‘gral uj) into iiails as follows: 

/••oooi p-m\ rt.oi 

Pi = 2k du + 2k / // ' du + 2k / // ' du 

•'O •/•oool *'•001 

+ 2k f'° h'-' dll - 0.00J3(2&)(/i(J587))‘-' ~ (.3171/ 

J -Od 

Calculating h to four decimals, applying Simpson’s rule to the range 
from 0 to .004, and the corro^onding six-panel rule to tlie other three 
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ranges yields the following results, where the terms are given in the order 
of the formula above : 


k 

+ 

+ 

-h 

2 

.00151 

.01108 

.07875 

3 

.00214 

.0U20 

.00003 

4 

.00270 

.01553 

.04227 

5 

.00320 

.01590 

.03035 

() 

.00303 

.01567 

.02035 

7 

.00402 

.01508 

.01880 

8 

.00436 

.01420 

.01342 

9 

.00468 

.01330 

.00959 

10 

.00493 

.01230 

.00091 


4- 

- 

- 

Pi 

.16781 

.00165 

10074 

.15736 

.08885 

00079 

.03206 

.13843 

04224 

.00032 

01014 

.09228 

.01908 

.00013 

00322 

06518 

00835 

.00006 

.00102 

05293 

.00353 

00002 

.00032 

.04109 

.00154 

.00001 

00010 


.00065 

.00000 

.00003 

.02819 

.00029 

.00000 

.00000 

.02443 


Tlie value for ^ = 2 esm of course be calculated directly as 
2(1 - = 2(.0787) = .1574 

The results are probably accurate to 1 or 2 in the fourth place. They 
can be conveniently staled as in the following table: 


TABLE 4 

NIIMBEH OJ? GAPS LONGEIt TJIAN 2.00 EXPECTED PEE 100 SAMPLES OP i PROM THE 

UNIT NORMAL 



2 3 4 

5 


8 

9 

10 

gaps 

100 HarnplcH 

15.74 13,84 9.23 

U 62 

5.29 4.11 

3 35 

2 82 

2.44 


1). UESIILTH OP BXPKIUMKNTAL SAMPLING 

The results of the experimental sampling of 1000 sets of 5 from 
Mahalanobis’ approximation to the imit normal arc given in the follow- 
ing table, (Table 5). 

Tlie appimimato normality of (lai^qst gap)‘^® in this sample, as indi- 
cated by the correspondence of the last two columns between the 2% 
points is striking. For comparison it seemed worthwhile to examine the 
normality of (largest gap)‘'* for = 2, where the probability of a 
gap ^ 6' is 2N(P/2), where JV(h) is the unit normal cumulative. This 
gives the following results, (Table C). 
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TABLE 5 


RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTAL SAMPLING. DISTRIBUTION OP LARGEST GAPS IN 

1000 SAMPLES OF 5 


CeU 

Number 

Cumu. 

Equiv. 
Norm. Dev. 

(gap)i'» - 1.07 

.23 

.185- .199 

2 

2 

-2.88 

(-2.70) 

.200- .299 

9 

11 

-2.29 

(-2.26) 

.300- .399 

20 

31 

-1.87 

-1.90 

.400- .499 

28 

59 

-1.56 

-1.57 

.500- .699 

97 

156 

-1.01 

-1.00 

.700- .899 

141 

297 

-0.53 

-0.52 

.900-1.099 

172 

469 

- .08 

- .09 

1.100-1.299 

149 

618 

0.30 

0.30 

1.300-1.499 

126 

744 

0.66 

0.68 

1.500-1.699 

110 

854 

1.05 

1.00 

1 700-1.899 

56 

910 

1.34 

1.34 

1.900-2.099 

36 

946 

1.61 

1.64 

2.100-2.299 

24 

970 

1.88 

1.00 

2.300-2,499 

11 

981 

2.07 

2.12 

2.500-2.699 

8 

989 

2.29 

(2.61) 

2.700-2.899 

4 

993 

2.46 

(2.77) 

2.900-3.099 ! 

4 

997 

2.75 

(2.99) 

3.100-3.299 I 

2 

999 

3.09 

(3.20) 

4.000-4.099 

1 

1000 

CO 



Here the fit is good between the 10% points. This suggests that the 
(largest gap)^''® may be a convenient interpolation variable. 

The number of cases > 2.00 actually found was 68, while the number 
to be expected according to the last section was 65.2 less an allowance 
for large double gaps which might amount to one unit. Finding 68 
instead of 64 is a deviation of 0.5<7, and is highly reasonable. 

For A- = 10, the count was only made for gaps > 1.5, with the follow- 
ing results, (Table 7). 

The fit here is reasonably good out to the 5% point. Since theory 
predicts about 12.2 beyond 2.00 instead of 9 observed, there is no serious 
disagreement here. 

K we want to ma k e real use of this (gap)'''® vaiiable, we may use the 
known percentages beyond 1.414, found for k between 2 and 10 in the 
last section to fix lines in the plane of the mean and standard deviation 
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TABLE 6 


CUMULATIVE FOR (LARGEST GAP)i/2 in SAMPLES OF 2 FROM THE UNIT NORMAL 


% 

gap 

(gap)i/* 

Equiv. Norm. 
Deviate 

(gap)>/* - .98 

.44 

1 

.0177 

.134 

-2.33 

(-1.95) 

2 

.0357 

.189 

-2.05 

(-1.80) 

5 

.0891 

.299 

-1.64 

(-1.55) 

10 

.1781 

.423 

-1.28 

-1.26 

20 

.360 

.600 

-0.84 

-0.86 

50 

.960 

.980 

0.00 

0.00 

80 

1.825 

1.353 

0.84 

0.85 

90 

2.350 

1.536 

1.28 

1.26 

95 

2.794 

1.672 

1.64 

(1.57) 

98 

3.308 

1.821 

2.05 

(1.91) 

99 

3.650 

1.914 

2.33 

(2.12) 


TABLE 7 


RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTAL SAMPLING 
DISTRIBUTION OF LARGEST GAPS IN 500 SAMPLES OF 10 


CeU 

Number 

Cumul. 

Equiv. 

Norm. 

Deviate 

(gap)i/! _ 0.85 

.24 

-1.499 

454 

454 

1.33 

1.38 

1.500-1.599 

15 

469 

1.54 

1.53 

1.600-1.699 

9 

478 

1.71 

1.68 

1.700-1.799 

9 

487 

1.94 

1.82 

1.800-1.899 

2 

489 

2.01 

1.98 

1.900-1.999 

2 

491 

2.10 

2.08 

2.000-2.199 

1 

492 

2.14 

(2.39) 

2.200-2.399 

2 

494 

2.26 

(2.48) 

2.400-2.599 

3 

497 

2.51 

(2.93) 

2.600-2.799 

2 

499 

2.88 

(3.13) 

3.100-3.199 

1 

500 

GO 



of the approxiniatioii. A little bold, dashing, freehand, two-dimensional 
interpolation produces the following results: 
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TABLE 8 

TENTATIVE BEHAVIOR OF (LARGEST GAP)i^2 FOR SAMPLES OF k FROM THE UNIT 

NORMAL 


k 

Parameters 

m s 

Levels for (gap)’/® 

5% 2 5% 1% 

Levels for gap 

5% 2.5% 1% 

2 

0.98 

0.43 

1 69 

1 82 

1 98 

2.8 

3 3 

3 9 

3 

1.03 

0.36 

1 62 

1 74 

1.87 

2.6 

3 0 

3 5 

4 

1 06 

0 27 

1 50 

1 59 

1.69 

2.3 

2.5 

2 8 

5 

1.06 

0 23 

1 43 

1.51 

1.60 

2.0 

2.3 

2.6 

6 

1.06 

0.22 

1.42 

1.49 

1.57 

2.0 

2.2 

2 5 

7 

1 04 

0.21 

1 39 

1.45 

1.53 

1.9 

2.1 

2.3 

8 

1.02 

0.21 

1 37 

1.43 

1.51 

1.9 

2.0 

2 3 

9 

1 00 

0 21 

1.35 

1.41 

1.49 

1.8 

2.0 

2 2 

10 

0.99 

0 22 

1.33 

1.40 

1.48 

1.8 

2.0 

2.2 


By a stroke of luck, the levels for the gap itself might be accurate to one 
or two tenths. These are, of course, unstudentized levels. 
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METHODS OF ESTIMATING TOTAL RUNS 
AND ESCAPEMENTS OF SALMON 

George A. Rounsefell 

Chief, Atlantic Salmon Inuestigations 
Branch of Fishery Biology 
Fish and Wildlife Service 
XJ. S. Departmeni of the Interior 

In creating the management programs necessary for the con- 
servation of salmon fisheries, special attention should be given to 
salmon investigations of the past to profit by their successes and 
failures- Investigations of the Fraser River sockeye salmon 
afford excellent illustrative material for developing management 
procedures. This fishery was studied by several famous biologists 
of the past, including Edward E- Prince, Richard Rathbun, 

David Starr Jordan and Charles Henry Gilbert. They have been 
followed by Wilbert A. Clemons, Lucy S. Clemens, Henry O’Mal- 
ley, Willis H. Rich, R. Earle Foerster, William E. Ricker, George 
A. Rounsefell, George B. Kelez and Will F. Thompson, all of 
whom have published on the fishery. These Fraser River investi- 
gations have been pursued over such a long period as to make their 
study of peculiar importance in the evaluation of methods. 

Having personally coUected, analyzed and published statistical 
data on gear, catches and abundance up to 1934, I have drawn 
freely upon them. 

T he first step in any quantitative biological investigation is to 
delimit the population being studied. Salmon catches often represent 
mixed populations as the salmon bound for any particular river may 
traverse numeix)us watemays before reaching the river mouth, and be 
taken along with salmon bound for other rivers. Extensive marking 
and tagging expeiiments.have pai*tially delimited the populations for 
many Alaskan rivers but much remains to be done, especially for the 
great red-salmon streams in Bristol Bay. The Fraser River sockeye 
inm has been so dominant in its area that this problem has not assumed 
as great importance although there is still insufldcient knowledge as to 
what portion of the run enters the Gulf of Georgia from the north. 
Tagging experiments by Clemens showed that sockeyes using this north- 
ern route were bound chiefly for the Fraser River; and there is some 
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evidence that a larger proportion enter the Gulf north of Vancouver 
Island during the 'warmer years. 

Once the population has been circumscribed, the problem is to de- 
teimine 'v\ithin reasonable limits what factors may be responsible for 
annual vaiiations in its size. The methods developed by Baranov (1918) 
and gi'eatly improved by Ricker (1940, 1944) for the determination of the 
abundance of populations of marine fishes are not applicable, because 
any particular salmon is not subject to capture throughout the season 
but only during that part of the season during which it runs the gauntlet 
of the gear; and because the total population dies after spawning and 
is therefore available during but one season. 

For 'wise management it is desirable to know -vvithin reasonable limits 
the actual numbers of fish both in the catch and in the escapement 
through the fishery toward the spa'wning grounds. In some of the smaller 
salmon rivers it has been possible to erect weirs and count the number of 
salmon escaping through the fishery, and in a few of the larger rivers 
they are counted while ascending fishways. This escapement, when 
added to the total catch attributed to fish spawned in the same river, 
gives the total run of the season. Such counts have been made since 
1921 at Karluk River, Alaska, and since 1935 at Bonne'rille Dam, on the 
Columbia River, but because such weir counts have proved impractical 
in most larger riveis, recourse must be had to other methods. The Fish 
and Wildlife Service, the Fisheries Research Board of Canada, and the 
International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission, have marked and 
released adult salmon near the mouth of a river to determine the number 
of spawners from the proportionate numbers of marked and unmarked 
fish found on the spawning grounds. The Fish and Wildlife Ser-vice 
•is also perfecting the use of aerial photography to cover the vast lake 
and river sj^stems in Bristol Bay. However, such methods do not give 
us an insight into the past, and it 'will take many years to fmnish a long 
enough series to show w^hat variations to -expect. 

For the Fraser River, Rounsefell and Kelez (1938), developed indices 
of relative abundance based on the catch-per-unit of fishing effort by 
standardized amounts of fishing gear, but all such indices fail to show 
the total population and are therefore somewhat limited in their appli- 
cation. 

Using the data given by Roxmsefell and Kelez (1938) an estimate has 
been developed of the total salmon run of each season to the Fraser 
River from 1894 to 1945. This method, which may find application in 
other salmon investigations, has been adapted from a method developed 
b^” Professor D. B. DeLury (1947) of the Ontario Research Foundation. 

The notation used by Professor DeLury is as follows: 
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C = Catch per unit of fishing effort 
N = Number in population at any time (i) 

E = Number of units of fishing effort 
6 = log loC in which fr is a constant 

He has shown that 

(1) log C(t) = log (k No) - b E{t) 

This is equivalent to a linear equation in which 

(2) log y log a - bx 

By determining the equation at Cq the total population equals k Xo/k 
before fishing commences. 

In a closed population the total population at the commencement of 
fishing may be determined by periodically plotting log C against the 
accumulated effort, E, throughout the season and then fitting a linear 
regi’cssion to the data in order to determine the slope, and the inter- 
cept, log (k No). 

In adapting this method to the sahnon data there is available for 
most years only the average catch per unit of gillnet effort for each year. 
Since the same population was not present each year it was necessary to 
determine the relationship bet'ween the catch per unit of fishing effort 
and the number of units of effort by a multiple covariance analysis, 
using the data of Rounsefell and Kelez for the 39 years from 1896 
through 1934. Three variables were used: 1) The index of abundance 
from traps (expressed in logarithms). This I regard as the best measure 
of the runs before they reach the river. 2) The number of giUnets 
fished. 3) The catch per giUnet (expressed in logarithms). Figm-e 1 
show's the regi'ession of the logarithm of catch per giUnet on number of 
gillnets when the abundance is held constant. The effect of cyclic 
differences was removed by a covariance analysis (see Table 1). 

From this regression the catch per unit of effort at 0 units is easily 
calculated for each season. The notation used is as follows: 

Y = log of catch per imit of gillnet effort 
Xi = log of trap index of abundance 
X 2 = number of gilbiet units of fishing effort 
C' = antilog of F, or estimated catch per unit of gillnet 
effort 

( 0 ) and (p) = number of gillnet units in Z 2 at 0 nets and at . 

any particular number of nets (p) 

Xi = mean of Xi 

C = observed catch ner unit of gillnet effort 
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C'x»(o)(a;i) = calculated catch per giUnet unit when X 2 
equals 0, with Xi at its mean Xi 

— calculated catch per gillnet unit when X 2 
equals p, with Xi at its mean Xi 
“ observed catch per gillnet unit when X 2 equals p 
for any given season with p number of nets 
= unknown catch per gillnet unit when X 2 equals 
0, for any given season 



FIGURE 1 

The legieshion of the loganthm of the catch pei gillnet on number of gillnets when the abundance ib 

held constant. 


From the multiple regression formula ; f = 0.953100 + 0.940834 Zi 
- 0.000529 the estimate of 7 with Xi at and Xa at 0 is 2.733, the 
antilog Ci,(o)(xi) = 541. Similarly, it is easy to obtain Cx,(p){Xi) by 
substituting the units of effort, p, for any given year for Z 2 in the for- 
mula with Xi at Xi . The observed catch per gillnet unit of effort for 
the season Cx,ip) is already known. The catch per unit of effort for 
the given season at 0 units of effort, Ci.(o), is then easily obtained by 
simple proportion: 


c'xXom) __ c'x,(o) 
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TABLE 1 

MULTIPLE REGRESSION OF THE LOGARITHM OF THE CATCH PER GILLNET UNIT OF 
EFFORT. Y, ON THE LOGARITHM OF THE TRAP INDEX OP ABUNDANCE, Xi AND 
OF THE NUMBER OF UNITS OF GILLNET FISHING EFFORT, X 2 , (DATA FROM ROUNSE- 
FELL AND KELEZ, 1938), FROM 1896 TO 1934, INCLUSIVE (NOTATION FOLLOWS 

SNEDECOR, 1946) 


W = 39 y = 2.5558 Xi = 1.8920 = 334.9744 No. cycles =* 4 


Sums of squares and products 


Source of 
variation 

D.F. 

Sxi^ 

SX2^ 

Sy^ 

SxiZz 

Sxiy 

Sx^ * 

Total 


6,028,285 



1,269.551 

4.771096 

854.829 

Cycles 


1,577,233 

26,227 

1.097768 

188.646 

1.144999 

152.229 

Within cycles 
(error) 

35 

4,451,233 

605,280 

4.278252 

1,080.905 

3.626097 ' 

702.600 


Correlation 

coefficients ry.xj, — 0.83097 = 0.43664 = 0.65869 


Regression 

coefficients « 0.95963 = —0.19536 


Regression 
of Y 


f = 0.953100 + 0.940834X’i - 0.000529X2 


R 


0.84387 




Standard error 
of estimate 


^^.12 = 0.19319 


Once C'xXo) had been obtained for any particular season, it could 
then be divided by k, 0.000529 /.434:, or 0.00122 to give the total number 
of fish reaching the river. However, although the estimates of the 
population so derived are correct in relative size to one another they do 
not yield the true population because the slope within years is not the 
same as the slope, 6, between years, which is the only slope calculable 
from the available data. 

A close approximation to the true populations can, however, be 
obtained by determining the relation between the calculated populations 
and estimates of the total population in one or more years. This was 
done by comparing the calculated estimates for the five years from 1941 
through 1945 with the estimate of the total run to the river derived by 
adding the escapement estimated by the International Pacific Salmon 
Fisheries Commission to the gilhiet catch on the river. The correlation, 
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T4BLE 2 

C\LCLL\TED ESC4.PE3MENTS 4ND TOT\L RU]SS IN THOTj&WDS FOR THE FRVsER 
RIVER SOCKET E S^LMONi 


Cycle A 

Cycle B 

Year Escapement 

Total 

run2 

Percent 

escapement 

Total 

Year Escapement lun 

Pci cent 
e'^capemcnt 

1894 

3431 

7713 

44 5 

1895 

3507 

8658 

40 5 

1898 

767 

5837 

13 1 

1899 

1431 

12799 

11 2 

1902 

1214 

8393 

14 5 

1903 

610 

4863 

12 5 

1906 

1251 

5348 

23 4 

1907 

418 

2140 

19 5 

1910 

1167 

6613 

20 6 

1911 

658 

2837 

23 2 


689 


10 8 

1915 

347 

2172 

16 0 

1918 

135 

946 

14 3 

1919 

318 

1567 

20 3 

1922 

456 


29 4 

1923 

442 

1299 

34 0 

1926 

1268 

2650 

47 8 

1927 

804 

2587 

31 1 


944 

5532 

17 1 

1931 

502 

1936 

25 9 

1934 

972 

5992 

16 2 

1935 

709 

2119 

33 5 


1277 


25 4 

1939 

364 

1457 

25 0 

1942 

2397 

10682 

22 4 

1943 

180 

773 

23 3 

Cycle C 

Cycle D 

1896 

1196 

5494 

21 8 

1897 

4629 

19051 

24 3 

1900 

374 

4760 

7 9 

1901 

2372 

28132 

8 4 

1904 

389 

2728 

14 3 

1905 

3476 

24157 

14 4 

1908 

676 

3426 

19 7 

1909 

1636 

22562 

7 3 

1912 

1094 

4457 

24 5 

1913 

7157 

38500 

18 b 

1916 

117 

1403 

8 3 

1917 

435 

7318 

5 9 

1920 

431 

1641 

26 3 

1921 

354 

2040 

17 4 

1924 

549 

1763 

31 1 

1925 

619 

2448 

25 3 

1928 

314 

125b 

26 0 

1929 

617 

2676 

23 1 

1932 

678 

2265 

29 9 

1933 

469 

2919 

16 1 

1936 

2030 

47b3 

42 6 

1937 

593 

2189 

27 1 

1940 

725 

2553 

28 4 

1941 

1392 

4631 

30 1 

1944 

542 

2050 

26 4 

1945 

454 

2048 

22 2 


^Subsequent to 1934 the diti on nunibei of gillnet licenses published b'v the Donimu n I isheiits 
Department ba'i e been made comparable to the gillnet units of effort gi\ eii bv Rounseftll ind Kcle/ 
(1938) bj multiplying the number of licenses by 1 o7o These data >^e^e used in ni ikmg the abo\e 
calculations 

"Escapement plus gillnet catch plus catch made before run leached the ii^vei 


r, betTveen the two estimates is 0 9933 Fiom this compaiison it -vvas 
obvious that b 3 ’' multiplj’mg the calculated populations bv 4 2896 a 
close appioximation of the tiue population could be obtained so this 
pioceduie vas followed 
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The calculated escapements and total inns are shown in Table 2. 
It will be noted that the escapement for the “big” year of 1909 appears 
very low, especially in comparison to 1913. This is probably due to the 
fact that a large pai*t of the escapement in 1909 and piior “big” years, 
as pointed out by Rounsefell and Kelez (1938) wns derived from a ven 
late fall run that was not fished by the fisheiy and conseQuently would 
not appear in the calculations. Certainly, the rough estimates of escape- 
ment available for the earlier years of the fishery do not yield any serious 
estimates of actual numbers. Even the 4,000,000 fish repoi*ted to have 
passed into Quesnel Lake in 1909, on careful reading are only an estimate 
made by counting for a short period each day and then estimating 
according to the number of hours. There is no mention of what portion 
of the day was chosen for counting! 

The proportion that the escapement has foimed of the total run has 
shown some interesting changes (see Table 2, and Figure 2). It may be 
noted that the proportion fell to the all-time low^ of 6 percent in the 
exceptionally intense fisheiy of 1917 during the first World War. After 
the partial obstniction of the upstream spawning migrations of 1913 and 
1914, the proportion rose due partially to stricter regulation and par- 
tially to lack of interest in the small runs. 



FIGURE 2 

Showing the peicontage that the escapement has formed of the total salmon run to the Fraser River, 

1894 to 1945. 

The runs of each of the 4-year age cycles are shown in Figure 3. 
The most stiiking feature is the decline of all but the “big” year cycle 
prior to the Hell's Gate slide of 1913-14, showing that overfishing played 
a major role in the decline of the Fraser River runs. Even in 1913, 
enough fish passed the Gate to biing back a large run, larger than all 
but a few off years, in 1917. Had fishing been curbed in that year the 
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FIGURE 3 
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‘"big” year cycle might have continued to dominate. Instead the fishery 
was so intense that the escapement was proportionately' the lowest on 
record. 

One major problem with two facets in the management of salmon 
rims is that of escapement. First, to what extent are variations in the 
size of the escapements associated with variations in the size of the runs? 
Second, what size of escapement will produce the largest surplus for the 
fishery out of the runs? 

In order to answer the first question the calculated escapements and 
total runs for the Fraser River from 1894 to 1945 have been employed 
(Table 2). The total run and the escapement four years previous, are 
thus available for 48 pairs of observations. 



FIGURE 4 

Showing the regression of the logarithm of the total run on the logarithm of the escapement four years 
previous. One standard error of estimate shown by dotted lines. 

The size of the escapements and the size of the resulting runs show 
a hi^ correlation, 0.7071. The coeflSicient of determination, 0.50, indi- 
cates that 50 per cent of the variation in the run is due to variation in 
the escapement. The pairs of observations and the regression line are 
plotted in Figure 4. It is obvious that for the Fraser River at least, 
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the size of the escapement is by far the dominant factor in determining 
the size of the runs. 

However, there is a considerable range of variation in the returns 
from escapements of the same size which appears too large to be ac- 
counted for wholly by random vaiiation. Foerster (1944) shoved that 
predatoi s can pla^’’ an important role in the success of survival. Another 
likely source of variabilit 3 " is the great differences that exist in the dis- 
tribution of spawners amongst the several major spawning areas in 
dififei'ent years. 

Thompson (1945) ascribed the major fluctuations in the success of 
reproduction in recent years to an obstmetion in Hellos Gate Canyon 
at certain water levels of the upstream migration of adults bound for 
their spavming grounds. 

This point can be tested by relating for the spawning years 1915 to 
1941 the residuals of Y from the lineai' regression line shown in Figure 5 
to the number of days given as passable at Hell's Gate in the report of 
Thompson. The correlation coefficient is 0.387 and a probability of 
0.05 demands a coefficient of 0.381 with 27 degrees of freedom. The 
regression coefficient, , is 0.00527, which when divided by its standard 
error 0.00251 fields a '‘i" of 2.1 which may have statistical significance. 



FIGURE 5 

Showing the regression of the residuals of Y (See te\t and Figure 4) on the days pa&bable at HellS Gate 


Perhaps it should be pointed out that even though the linear correla- 
tion coefficient of 0.387 were highly significant, it would mean only that 
15 percent of the residual variability or only 7.5 percent of the total 
variability in the runs could be ascribed to the effects of water levels. 
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or of causes associated with water levels. Thus the data suggest a 7.5 
percent effect of water levels at HeU^s Gate on the success of spa\wiing. 
However, since the runs above Hell's Gate have been smaller in the 
years with water level data available, and the effect is obscured by the 
inclusion in the data of the runs to the areas below Hell's Gate, it is 
possible that the effect is much larger than the data indicate. 

The data on returns from escapements (Figure 4) indicate that the 
survival rate of the progeny decreases as the size of the escapement 
increases. Therefore, the largest difference between the size of the es- 
capement and the number of returning salmon occurred when escape- 
ments were intermediate in size. This relationship has been repeatedly 
demonstrated in studies of population growth. However, it is not fully 
appreciated by the public in general. The clamor is for a retmn of the 
^'good old days" when sockejn ascended the river in tremendous hordes. 
It is not generally realized that at Yery high population levels the 
eflSciency of reproduction is so low that the major share of the run must 
spawn to maintain that level, leaving little surplus for the fishery. 

Under the conditions prevailing in the Fraser River watei-shed during 
the 52 years from 1894 to 1945, the variation in returns is so gi*eat that 
any prediction is extremely hazardous. All that can safely be said is 
that the largest number of sockeye *v\ill be available for the fishery when 
the population is maintained at some optimum intermediate level of 
abundance. 

The fact that there appeam to be a maximum sustained harvest that 
could be taken imder conditions prevailing during the past 52 years does 
not mean that there are no methods for increasing the harvest. Un- 
doubtedly the lower eflSciency of reproduction associated -v^ith large 
escapements has resulted partially from the overseeding of some spawn- 
ing areas while others were underseeded. Regulation of the catch to 
permit larger proportionate escapements when the runs bound to under- 
seeded watersheds are passing through the fishery might }deld larger 
returns from the same number of spawners. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that dominant cycles occurring 
every foui’th year have been characteristic of the runs of sockeye to some 
of the lakes in the Fraser system. Further study will be necessary to 
deteimine whether it is desirable to seed these lakes ever}" year. There 
is some possibility that such a procedure might produce lesser jdelds 
than the maintenance of dominant four-year cycles, (not all occurring on 
the same year) in different lakes. 

Foerster (1944) made an excellent contribution in deter minin g the 
effect of the control of predator and competing species in raising the 
survival rate of young sockeye in fresh water. As pointed out by 
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Rounsefell (1946) this method holds tremendous promise for the future. 

A third method for increasing the returns per spawner consists in 
providing passage for salmon into lakes and streams now barren because 
of permanent stream obstructions. This method is being extensively 
employed at present by the Fish and Wildlife Service and the Interna- 
tional Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission. 

In summary, a method has been shown for estimating the total run 
and the escapement in a salmon fishery, thus providing basic data neces- 
sary for intelligent management. It has been shown for one great river, 
the Fraser, that the size of each year’s run is closely correlated vith the 
number of spawners. It has also been shown that the total number of 
salmon that can be harvested from a run on a permanent basis cannot be 
increased beyond a certain point merely by increasing the number of 
spawners, unless either the spawners are so distributed over the water- 
shed as to make better use of the available areas, or the environment 
of the nurser^^ areas is changed. 
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THE ANALYSIS OF EXTINCTION TIME DATA IN BIOASSAY 

K. Mather 

Department of Genetics, University of Birmingham 
THE PROBLEM 

T he statistical analysis of data from bioassays depending on quantal 
responses has received much attention during the last twenty 
years and the necessary analytical principles are now well understood. 
In general a transformation is sought of the proportions of tests on 
individuals subjected to treatment, which will yield a linear relation 
between proportion responding, as so transformed, and the treatment 
as measured on some suitable scale. The regression hne defining this 
relation is then calculated and is used to find the treatment corre- 
sponding to some standard proportion of response chosen as con- 
venient for purposes of comparison. Where the variation in treatment 
is a variation in dose administered, this standard is usually the dose 
giving the response in 50% of subjects. It is then designated as the 
Effective Dose 50 (ED50), or Lethal Dose 50 (LD50) where the re- 
sponse observed is death. Where time of exposure is the variable in 
treatment we have similarly Effective Time 50 (ET50) and Lethal 
Time 50 (LT50). The statistical analysis also provides means of testing 
the linearity of the regression relation, of comparing two or more 
regressions for correspondence, particularly in slope, and for finding the 
standard errors, and hence confidence limits, of the various quantities 
taken as specifying the regression line or measuring the potency of the 
treatment. 

These methods have been developed particularly in relation to the 
type of assay where each treatment is administered to a different group of 
subjects, the fate of each of which can be observed individually. The ex- 
perimental data then consist of proportions of individuals observed to 
respond to the treatment at its various levels and the analysis is under- 
taken by the now familiar method of probits, which has been fuUy 
described in both its derivation and its application by Finney (1947). 
The use of the probits in the companson of bactericidal properties of 
a range of disinfectants has been illustrated by Berry and Michaels 
(1947, 1948, and in the press) who counted the numbers of bacteria 
surviving after exposure to these disinfectants for various lengths of 
time of samples from an original homogeneous culture. 
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Xot all tests of bactericidal action however yield data of this kind. 
Another type of test, which we may refer to as the method of Ex- 
tinction Times, aims at finding the time necessary to kill, or at least 
render ineffective, all the bacteria in the test sample. In practice a 
series of samples of the standard bacterial suspension, to which has 
been added the disinfectant, are ''quenched” with nutritive broth after 
suitable intervals have elapsed. The samples are incubated, and any 
in which one or more active bacteria survive will then be detectable 
by the growth of the organism. The complete extinction of active 
bacteria can thus be related to the time of exposure to the disinfectant. 

It has been supposed that there must exist a unique extinction time 
for any given bacterial suspension subjected to any given treatment of 
disinfection: that all samples quenched before the characteristic time 
had elapsed would show growth, and all after that time would be devoid 
of active bacteria. Such a simple view, of course, overlooks the varia- 
tion which occurs between individual bacteria in their tolerance of 
disinfectants, and which must lead to marked sampling variation in 
the outcome of this type of test particularly. Instead of a simple sharp 
extinction point being shown, a series of tests may differ in the time 
of exposure after which no growth is found. And even in a single test 
gi'owth may be found in samples which have been quenched after a 
longer exposure than others where no growth occurs. The series of 18 
tests, in each of which samples were quenched every 2 minutes between 
exposure times of 12 and 26 minutes, shown in Table 1 illustrate the 
type of data which is yielded by the method of extinction times. Our 
problem is that of analysing such data so as to specify and measure in 
a wa3" suitable for comparative purposes the relation between exposure 
time and extinction, 

I am indebted to Professor H. Berry and Mr. H. S. Bean of the 
School of Phaimacy, University of London for drawing my attention 
to the problem, and to Mr. Bean also for providing me with the data 
of Table 1 as illustrative material. 

THE METHOD OF ANALYSIS 

The natural variation in individual tolerance of the bacteria will 
result in the death or inactivation of the organisms not being simul- 
taneous. The number of survivors in a sample will not suddexfiy 
become zero, but will diminish more or less gradually as the period of 
exposure lengthens. This number will itself be subject to sampling 
variation, so that although there will be a mean number of survivors 
characteristic of a range of similar samples exposed for similar times, 
the number survmng will vary from sample to sample. Where, as in 
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TABLE 1 


DISINFECTION OF 

BACTERIUM COLI 

(LISTER 

STRAIN 

5933) BY 

1.13% 

PHENOL 

Series 

12 

14 

Time of exposure in minutes 

16 18 20 22 

24 

26 

1 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 



__ 


2 

+ 

+ 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

4- 

- 

— 

— 

4 

+ 


+ 


— 

4- 

— 

+ 

5 

+ 

+ 


+ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

+ 

+ 



— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

- 

8 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

— 

— 

— 

- 

9 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

10 

+ 

+ 

+ 

— 


— 

— 

- 

11 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

— 

- 

- 

- 

12 

+ 

+ 

+ 

4- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13 

+ 

+ 


- 

4- 

+ 

- 

- 

14 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

- 

15 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

16 

+ 

+ 

+ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

17 

+ 

+ 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

18 

+ 

+ 

— 

4- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total ^ve 

0 

0 

3 

7 

12 

14 

17 

17 

V 

0.0 

0.0 

0.17 

0.39 

0.67 

0.78 

0.94 

0.94 

X 

— 

— 

1.79 

0.94 

0.41 

0.25 

0.06 

0.06 

y 

— 

— 

0.58 - 

-0.06 - 

-0.90 

-1.38 - 

-2.86 

-2.86 


-H = positive reaction, i.e. bacteria surviving 
— = negative reaction, t.e. no bacteria surviving 

our tests, the survival of even one individual will lead to a positive 
result, the useful observations of response must cover ranges of samples 
in which the mean number of sur\uvors is small. We shall in fact be 
concerned with the situation where comparable samples may contain 
only 0, 1, 2, 3 etc. individual survivors at the time of quenching. The 
frequencies of samples with these various numbers of suivivors wiU 
then be expected to follow a Poisson distribution. Thus if the mean 
number of survivors is X, the proportions of samples with 0, 1, 2, 3 etc. 
should faU in the series 

® V ' ’2P3! / 

The technique distinguishes only between samples with on the one 
hnnH 0, and on the other 1 or more survivors, so that a proportion 
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e“^ should give the negative result of no growth and 1 — the positive 
result of growth. The mean number of survivors is thus estimated by 
— log Pj where p is the proportion of negative samples. 

Now the mean number may itself be taken as falling off logarithmic- 
ally with time (or some simple function such as the logarithm of time) 
at least over the short range of assay times with which we are con- 
cerned. In other words log X should be linearly related to time ex- 
pressed on a suitable scale. Hence log X = log (— log p) should give 
a straight line, within the limit of sampling error, when plotted against 
time. Instead, therefore of transforming into probits in order to 
achieve the desired linear relation, we must transform the data by 
taking the logarithm of the negative logarithm of the proportion of 
samples which fails to show growth after each of the exposure times 
used in the assay. This we will refer to as the loglog transformation 
for the sake of convenience. It may be remarked here that the trans- 
formation must be made using natural logarithms or the subsequent 
test of homogeneity of the samples and linearity of the relation with 
time wiU be vitiated. 

Given this basic principle of transformation, the rest of the analysis 
with its weighting coefficients and working adjustments can be found 
by Fisher’s method of maximum likelihood, applied in the way which 
Finney (1947) develops in his Appendix 11. Where x is the time of 
exposure and Y = log (— log P), P being the chance of a sample being 
— we wish to find the constants a and in the rectilinear relation 

Y — a + l8x 

The weight to be given in the calculation to any Y value can be found 
simply as the amount of information which the observed classification 
into —ye and +ve samples yields about F. This is found as 



where 7n is the proportion in the class in question, n is the niunber of 
samples exposed for the given time and S indicates summation over 
all classes. Now F = log (—log P) so that dP/dY = P log P, and 
dQ/dY = [d(l - P)1/dF = -PlogP. 

Then 
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Where after a given exposure the chance of a sample being —ye is 
P, the probability of r samples being —ye out of n obsen^ed is 


nl 

r!(n — r)l 


prQn-r 


With a series of exposure times the log likelihood of the particular set 
of results observed is proportional to 


L = /S[r log P] + S[{n — r) log Q] 

summation proceeding over all times. Thus if a and /? are the param- 
eters determining Y and hence P their estimates will be given by the 
solution of the equations 


da 

~L^~ 
_P da_ 

+ s 

n — r dQ 

_ Q a®. 

= s 

n(p — P) apl 
PQ dcxj 

dL „ 

r dP 
_P a/ 3 . 

+ 8 

n — rdQ 

L Q a^J 

= 8 

n(p — P) dPl 

L PQ a^J 


where p is the observed proportion of —ye samples. 

The direct estimation of a and ^ from this equation may well, as 
Finney points out, be impossible. They may, however, be obtained 
by a process of successive approximation. If, therefore, we obtain a 
first approximate relation between Y and time by inspection, adjust- 
ments to a and can then be foimd from the general equations 


dL , . , 

T b da + 

uai dai 


<-£k. 

dai 3j8i 


= 0 


3/3i ^ djSx da, a/3? ° 


the suflSx to a and /S denoting the substitution of the approximate values 
after differentiation. 

Now 
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= P log P and = a; P log P 

da dp 

and the adjustment equation become 
Sa ^ a;] = s[2J|^ (p - P)] 

fa «] + » *■] = (*’ - ^)*] 

Then substitutii^ the weighting coefficient 

Ir 

w = — = — ^ — 
n Q 



5a S{nw) + 5j8 S(nwx) — isj^nio logp)] 

(1) 


5a Sinvxc) + 5(8 Sirmx^) — 

(2) 

Let 

Y = a + fix = a + b{x — 


so that 

a = a + jSx and h = P 


where 

S(7lW3(^ 

X — 1*3 the weighted mean of x 


Equation (1) then becomes 



(8a + SjS ^/Si(nio) = Sa S(nw) = S 


Multiplyii^ (1) by x and subtracting the product from (2) gives 
6a Simux) — X 8a S(tiw) + 8j8 S{nwx^) — x^ SjS Sfyiw) 



Now 


Sa Sfyvwx) = X 8a Simo) 
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and 


SO that the last equation becomes 

w [sw - - ®] 


or 


Put 


S0 Sinw(x - a:)*] = /S^ww>(a: - ^ (p log p )] 


P-P = 
P logP 


P T1 T Tk “ 2/» 


the working loglog, and we find 






log PJj _ Sjnwyu) _ — 
S{nw) S(nw) 


and 


/S[nw(a; - x)^] 


^ ^(piogf), _ S[nw{x — x)y„] 

S[nw{x — xf] S[nw{x — 

which are the required equations of estimation of the line relating 
response and time to the next approximation. The process can be 
repeated using the new calculated approximation to Y to obtain a third 
approximation, and so on as long as is necessary. 

The analysis is thus exactly like a probit analysis except that we 
have 


y = log(-logP) 


w 


PlogP^ 

Q 


and 
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_ Tr , P-P 
y. - 5 ^ + piogP 

in place of the corresponding probit relations. 



FIGURE 1 

The calculation of the regression of loglog (y) on time {x) for the disinfection of B icterium roli by 
1.13% phenol. The observed results are shown as dots. The arrows to the dots at times 12 and 14 
indicate that no negative cultures were obtained at these times so that the observed loglog is inde- 
terminately large. 


THE C.\LCUL.A.TION 

The data of Table 1 will serve to illustrate the practical use of these 
equations of estimation. The data consist of 18 samples at each of 
the 8 times. The observed values of p, X (= —log p) and yi= log 
(— log p)) are shown at the bottom of the Table and y is plotted against 
the time x in Fig. 1. At times' 12 and 14 no —ve samples were found 
so that y cannot be shown in the graph for these times. A trial line 

iTime has been expressed in minutes in this calculation. The scale of log minutes might be desir- 
able on some occasions. 
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is drawn by inspection and for it we j&nd the expected values, V, as 
shown in Table 2. From these are found, by the counter transforma- 

TABLB 2 

CALCULATION OF THE LOGLOG REGRESSION LINE 


X 

P 

y 

Y 

P 

w 

VlL 

Y 

1 2nd approx) 

12 

0 0000 

— 

1 9 

0 00125 

0 0359 

2 0496 

2 1631 

14 

0 0000 

— 

1 2 

0 0361 

0 4128 

1 5012 

1 4109 

16 

0 1667 

0 5831 

0 5 

0 1923 

0 6472 

0.5807 

0 6587 

IS 

0 3S89 

-0 0571 

-0 2 

0 4410 

0 5288 


-0 0935 

20 

0 6607 

-0 9038 

-0 9 

0 6661 



-0 8457 

22 

0 7778 

-1 3812 

-1 6 

0 8172 


-1 3612 

-1 5979 

24 

0 9444 

-2 8612 

-2 3 

0 9046 

0 0954 

-2 7386 


20 

0 9444 

-2 8612 

-3 0 

0 9514 

0 0485 

-2 8522 

-3 1023 


S{ux) = 40 4686 S(vy^) = 0 135944 S(u) » 2 3001 

= 733 6140 SCui/„s) = 3 100673 S(iLxy^) = -5 73134 

lat calculated regression line, fiom i\hich y(2nd approx") is found, is 7 * 6 6763 — 0 37610x 

tion P == antilog (—antilog F), the expected values of log P, P a nd Q 
= (1 — P). The weighting coefficients then follow as (P iogPVQ- 
Knowing both the observed p and the &st approximate expectation 
we can compute (p — P)/(P log P), which when added to F gives 
, the w’orking loglog. 

Table I, of the loglog transformation itself, and Table II of the 
weighting coefficients, maximum loglogs and working ranges, have been 
prepared to facilitate this part of the calculation. It will be observed 
that unlike probits, the relation of loglog to proportion is not s:^Tnmetrical 
round 60% so that all these Tables must be constructed to cover the 
full range from P = 0 to 1. 

Having obtained the values of and w for each time x, the calcula- 
tion proceeds as in probit analysis. One minor simplification will, 
however, often be possible and has been used in the present case. In 
all, 18 series of samples were run, each covering aU 8 times. The weight 
of each of the 8 points in the calculation will thus be l&w where w is 
the appropriate coefficient. To save multiplying each of 8 w’s by 18, 
the actual themselves have been used in the calculation. Since, 
wffiere is constant for all points, 

__ — _ S(nwy„) _ SjwyJ) 

® " S{nw) ~ S{w) 


_ S(nwx) S{wx) 
S(nw) ~ S(w) 
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Table I 

TRANSFORMATION OF EXTINCTION POINT DATA TO LOGLOGS 
y — log (—log 3)) 
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TABLE I — ConHnued 
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TABLE II 



Maximum 

Range 

Weighting 

Coefficient 


Maximum 

Range 

Weighting 

Coefficient 


1 

1 

P 

j 

1 

1 

P 

Y 




Y 

V 


(}^)g 


* 




* 




logP 

PlogP 

1 - P 


logP 

Plog P 

1 - P 

1.90 

2 0496 

-114.9425 

.0583 

-1 Oj 

1 8080 

-4 0552 

.2923 

l.SO 

1 9653 

-68 9655 

.0879 

-1.10 

1 9039 

-4 1911 

.2804 

1.70 

1 8827 

-43 *4783 

1264 

-1.15 

2 0086 

-4 3340 

2690 

1.60 

1.8019 

-28.4091 

.1755 

-1.20 

2 1201 

-4 4863 

2580 

1.50 

1.7231 

-19.7628 

2294 

-1 25 

2 2401 

-4 6490 

.2473 

1.40 

1 .6466 ! 

-14 2450 

.2897 

-1 30 

2 3097 

-4 8193 

.2369 

1.30 

1 5725 

-10 6838 

3524 

-1 35 

2 5080 

-5.0000 

.2200 

1.20 

1.5012 

-8.3195 

4141 

-1 40 

2.6552 

-5.1894 

.2174 

1.10 

1 4329 

-6 7114 

.4710 

-1 45 

2 8126 

-5 3908 

.2080 

1.00 

1 .3679 

-5.5741 

.5221 

-1 50 

2 9823 

-5.6022 

.1990 

0.95 

1 .3368 

-5.1282 

.5453 

-1 55 

3 1603 

-5 8241 

.1908 

0.90 

1 .3006 

-4.7551 

5657 

-1 60 

3.3529 

-0.0606 

.1822 

0,S5 

1 2774 

-4 4346 

.5839 

-1 65 

3 5556 

-0 3091 

.1739 

O.SO 

1 2493 

-4.1597 

.5998 

-1.70 

3 7735 

-6.5703 

.1663 

0.75 

1 2223 

-3.9231 

.6135 

-1 75 

4 0037 

-6 8446 

.1392 

0 70 

1 1906 

-3 7202 

.6247 

-1.80 

4 2496 

-7 1378 

.1322 

0.65 

i 1 1720 

-3 5436 

.6340 

-1 85 

4.5113 

-7 4460 

.1450 

0 60 

1 14SS 

-3.3944 

6403 

-1 90 

4.7845 

-7 7640 

.1389 

0 55 

1 1270 

-3 2648 

.6448 

-1.95 

5 0774 

-8.1037 

.1327 

0 50 

1 1060 

-3 1546 

.6470 

-2 00 

5 3910 

-8 4602 

.1203 

0 45 

1 0876 

-3 0600 

.6474 

-2.10 

6 0633 

-9 2251 

.1134 

0,40 

1 0703 

-2 9789 

.6462 

-2 20 

6 8253 

-10 0806 

.1049 

0 35 

1 0547 

-2 9129 

.6427 

-2 30 

7 6701 

-11 0254 

.0954 

0 30 

1 0409 

-2 8571 

.6378 

-2 40 

8.6254 

-12 0773 

0865 

0 25 

1 0288 

-2 8129 

.6313 

-2 50 

9 6803 

-13 2275 

.0787 

0 20 

1 0187 

-2 7770 

.6237 

-2 60 

10.8590 

-14.4028 

.0712 

0 15 

1 0107 

-2 7r03 

.6149 

-2 70 

12.1810 

-15.9236 

.0646 

0 10 

1 0047 

—2 7322 

.6047 

-2 SO 

13 6474 

-17 4825 

.0393 

0 05 

1 0012 

-2 7218 

.5937 

-2 90 

15.2818 

-19 1939 

.0542 

0 00 

1 0000 

;-2 7181 

.5820 

-3.00 

17.0803 

-21.0970 

.0494 

-0 05 

1 0013 

-2 7218 

.5(595 

-3.10 

19 .1222 

-23 2558 

.0132 

-0 10 

1 0052 

-2 7315 

,5563 

-3 20 

21 3098 

-25.5102 

,0400 

-0 15 

1 Oils 

-2 7473 

5429 

-3 30 

23 8003 

-28 0S99 

.0339 

-0 20 

1 0214 

-2.7693 

5289 

-3 40 

26.5401 

-30 9598 

0333 

-0 25 

1 0340 

-2 7972 

5146 

-3 50 

29.6126 

-34 . 1207 

.0303 

-0 30 

1 0409 

-2 8321 

.4999 

-3.00 

33 0300 

-37.5940 

.0260 

-0 35 

1 0(i00 

-2 8711 

.4853 

-3.70 

36 7858 

-41 4938 

.0246 

-0 40 

1 0919 

-2 9163 

4705 

-3 80 

40 8429 

-45 6621 

0226 

~0 45 

1,1184 

-2 9674 

.4559 

-3 90 

45 6050 

-50 5051 

.0200 

-0 50 

1 14SS 

-3 0239 

4412 

-4 00 

50 6448 

—53.5356 

.0166 

-0.55 

1.1834 

-3.0864 

.4263 

-4.10 

56 1410 

-61 3497 

.0183 

-0 60 

1 2222 

-3 1546 

.4119 

-4 20 

62.4667 

-67.5676 

.0134 

-0.65 

1 2657 

-3.2289 

.3976 

-4.30 

69.2294 

-74.6269 

.0148 

-0.70 

1 3137 

-3 3091 

.3835 

-4.40 

76.9008 

-82.6446 

.0082 

-0 75 

1 3669 

-3 3956 

.3695 

-4.50 

85 5901 

-90 9091 

.0091 
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TABLE II — Continued 



Maximum 

Range 

Weighting 

Coefficient 

.... 

Maximum 

Range 

Weighting 

Coefficient 


■■I 

1 

P 


1 

1 

P 

y 



flog P)s 

Y 

y 


firm- P^S 


B 

PlogP 

1 - P 


logP 

PlogP 

1 -P 

-0 80 

1 42'>7 

-3 4880 

3559 

-4 60 

04 4099 

-100 0000 


-0 So 

1 4S07 

-3 5868 

3427 

-4 70 

105 1901 

-111 nil 

.0111 

-0 90 

1 5594 

-3 6928 

.3295 

-4 SO 

117.1512 

-123 4568 


-0 95 

1 6360 

-3 8066 

3168 

-4 90 

130.2351 

-136 9863 

.0135 

-1 00 

1 71S1 

-3 9262 

.3044 

-5 00 

144.2537 

-149 2537 

.0000 


, _ ;g[nto(a; — x)y»] _ 

jS[nifl(a: — S[i(;(x — x)®] 

the factor of n = 18 need never appear in their calculation. The sums 
of squai'e.s and products obtained using only w must, however, be 
multiplied by ?2 = 18 to give the true values. 

The data of Table 2 gives us 

Siw) = 2.3001, S(,wx) = 40.4686, = 0.135944 

and hence 

X = 17.5943, y = 0.06910 
- PJI = S{wy:f - 

= 3.100673 - 0.008035 = 3.092638 

- ^] = SivxcyJ) - 

6.73134 - 2.39184 = -8.12318 


= 733.6140 - 712.0158 = 21.5982 


Then 
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b 


8.12318 

21.5982 


-0.37610 


and the sum of squares of accounted for by the regression line is 


18(-8.12318)^ 

21.5982 


54.9930. 


The total sum of squares of is, of course, 18 X 3.09264 = 55.6675 

The analysis of variance, or rather of since in such a weighted 
analysis the sums of squares are x^'s, 
then becomes 

Item X N P 

Regi*ession 54.9930 1 v. small 

Remainder 0.6745 6 >0.99 


Total 55.6675 7 


The experiment led to 8 observed proportions, so giving 7 degrees of 
freedom of which 1 corresponds to the x^ foi* regression and 6 to the 
remainder. The latter item has a very high probability and so afiords 
no ground for regarding the data as inhomogeneous or the linear re- 
gression as inadequate. 

Where the remainder x is not significant, we find the sampling 
variances of a and 6 as 


and 


1 

S{nw) 


1 

41.4018 


= 0.02415 


thus 


V, = 


— x)^] 388.7676 


= 0.002572 


a = yu= 0.0591 ± 0.1554 and 6 = -0.3761 ± 0.0507 
Our new approximation to the loglog time relation is 
Y = 0.0591 - 0.3761 (x - 17.5943) 


= 6.6763 - 0.3761 x 

from which the values of Y in the last column of Table 2 are computed. 
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This second approximation can in turn be used as the basis for calcu- 
lating the third approximation. In the present case the fresh calculation 
gives 

a = —0.0469 and b = —0.3858 


both of which values lie within the ranges covered by the standard 
errors of the values found by the first calculation. The remainder, or 
heterogeneity, x is indeed raised a little by the second calculation to 
0.8988, so that clearly the second approximation is as good as the 
third and the second calculation redundant. Evidently the trial line 
fitted by eye and used as the basis of the first calculation was sufiBciently 
good for the first calculation to provide an adequate correction. The 
three lines, visual trial, first calculated and second calculated are 
shown in Fig. 1. Their agreement is obviously close. 

Having found the line relating loglog to time we can calculate any 
point on it which one may choose to regard as a convenient measure 
of its position and hence the potency of the disinfecting action, just as 
we find the ED60 as a convenient characteristic of the probit regression 
line. We could in fact take the exposure time which gave a proportion 
of 50% -"ve samples, but this proportion has no special significance 
in terms of the bacteria — ^it corresponds to a mean number of 0.69 
surviving bacteria per sample. It seems more appropriate to base 
comparisons on the time at which an average of 1 bacterium survives 
in the sample. Then X = 1, and P = 0.36788 and Y = 0. 

In the present case 7 = 0 when x = 17.751 it 0.414 minutes the 
standard error being found from the formula, also used in probit analysis 




(1 f 1 (z, - 

W \Sinw) S[nw(,x - 5)*]// 


where Xi is the value of x whose standard error it is required to know. 
The second calculation gives the single mean survivor time as 17.804 
minutes, again well within a standard error of that from the first 
calculation. 

Two disinfectant treatments can be compared in their action on a 
standard bacterial suspension through their single mean survivor times, 
just as by comparison of ED50’s in probit analysis, provided the slopes 
of their loglog regression Knes may be regarded as alike. Again this 
test of similarity of slope is made in a way exactly comparable to the 
corresponding test in probit analysis. 

One comparison of loglog and probit analyses. In the latter 
the most informative observations, the ones with the greatest weighting 
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coefficient, are those where P = 0.50 giving a probit value of 5.0. This 
is not true of loglogs. The amount of information per unit observation, 
i.e. the weighting coefficient w, is plotted against P in Fig. 2. For the 



P 


FIGURE 2 

The relation of the amount of information or ■weighting fact or (m ) of the loglog to p the pioportion of 
negati-ve samples, to = (p log 


most informative observation P lies between 0.2 and 0.3 with the 
maximum w = 0.6476 when P = 0.2032. This value of P is the same 
as the constant e"” which Fisher (1947, Section 68) has found as the 
proportion of steiile samples yielding most information about the mean 
number of bacteria in the culture. He was especially concerned with 
estimation of the number of organisms by the dilution method, and he 
points out that a method depending on the mere recording of presence 
or absence of bacteria is at best much less informative than one which 
counts the bacteria in each sample. It would therefore appear that, 
observation for obsen^ation, the precision of the method of extinction 
times in bioassay is much less than can be achieved by plating and 
counting the survivors; though on the other hand it is of couree also a 
much less time consuming method. 
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SUMMARY 

In the method of extinction times as applied to disinfection of bac- 
teria, the observational distinction is between samples which contain 
either none or 1 or more of active bacteria surviving after exposure to 
the disinfectant for given times. The data thus consist of proportions 
of samples failing to contain survivors after a series of exposure times. 
This proportion after any time is where X is the mean number of 
survivors after that particular exposure. The mean is expected to fall 
off sufficiently nearly logarithmically with time. A rectilinear relation 
to time can thus be obtained by the loglog transformation Y = log 
(-logP). 

The calculation of the regression line relating loglog to time follows 
the same course as probit analysis, but with the weighting coefficient 

pi^ 

w = — 

Q 


and the working loglog 


2/ to 


Y + 


p — P 
PlogP 


The loglog transformation also differs from the probit transforma- 
tion in not being symmetrical round P = 0.5. For the most informative 
observations P has the value 0.2032, but any observation where P lies 
between 0.2 and 0.3 will closely approach this maximum in the in- 
formation it yields. 

A sample calculation is given and it is suggested that the place of 
the PP50 in probit analysis can be taken by the single mean survivor 
time, i.e. the time at which X = 1, F = 0 andP = 0.3679, in loglog analy- 
sis. The weighting coeflBicient is 90% of its maximum value at this pro- 
portion. 
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THE GENERAL THEORY OF PRIME-POWER 
LATTICE DESIGNS 


m. THE ANALYSIS FOR p® VARIETIES IN BLOCKS OF p PLOTS WITH MORE 

THAN 3 REPLICATES.* 

Walter T. PEDERERf 

INTRODLCTION 

T he analysis for varieties or treatments in blocks of k plots for 

3 replicates has been given by Yates [6]; k may be any of the integers 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, etc. In addition, he indicated the appropriate method of 
analysis for multiples of 3 replicates. At the same time he named this 
design a “three-dimensional lattice*’ while others [1, 2] have designated 
it as the “cubic lattice”. In this paper the design will be known as a 
“3-dimensional lattice with one restriction”, the restriction being that 
the whole block or replicate will be divided into (p = a prime number) 
incomplete blocks to which groups of p varieties are assigned at random. 

The present paper is the third of a series of publications on prime- 
power lattice designs. The first two papers [4,5] presented the theory. 
The purpose of this paper is to illustrate, with a numerical example, the 
analysis for p^ varieties in incomplete blocks of p varieties for more than 
3 replicates. Although the numerical example contains 3^ varieties in 
blocks of 3 plots vdth 4 replicates, the computational procedures are 
applicable for p = 2, 3, 5, 7, 11, etc. and for 4, 5, etc. replicates. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE NUMERICAL EXVMPLE 

Uniformity trial yield data [7] have been given for com where the 
smallest unit of observation was pounds of ear com for a 2 X 5 hill plot. 
The 4X5 and 2 X 10 hill plot yields were obtained by grouping 2 of 
the units of obser^j-ations. The 2 X 10 hill plot yields were used to con- 
struct the numerical example (Table 1) illustrating the ai^alysis for a 3® 
lattice in blocks of 3 plots with 4 replicates. The extension to p® varieties 
in blocks of p plots and to 5, 6, etc, replicates wiH be apparent from the 
explanation accompanying the present sample. 

^Contribution of the Statistical Section of the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station in co-operation 
with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S.D.A , Journal Paper No 1603, Project 890. 

tFormerly Agricultural Statistician, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, collaborating with the 
Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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The incomplete block size was three 2 X 10 hill plots or 6 X 10 hills. 
The replicate size was C X 90 hills which maj" not be the most efficient 
shape of replicate for a randomized complete block design [3]. 

The varieties are designated as ijk where i = 0, 1, or 2, j = 0, 1, or 2 
and = 0, 1, or 2. The 27 variety numbers run from 000 to 222 (Table 
1) . The subscripts of the factors a, 6, and c may be denoted as and k, 
respectively. This follows the notation of a true p® = 3® factorial experi- 
ment where the 3 = p levels of the 3 factors are in all possible combina- 
tions. The relationship is purely conventional and is useful in construct- 
ing an incomplete block design to determine which varietal comparisons 
are confounded with incomplete block differences. The factors a, b, and 
c are called pseudo-factors and the main effects and interactions pseudo- 
effects in an experiment which is not a true factorial but which makes 
use of factorial notation. 

Groups of varieties (those making up a pseudo-effect) were assigned 
to the incomplete blocks at random and the variety or treatment desig- 
nations Avere assigned to the 2 X 10 hill plots within the incomplete 
blocks at random. The field randomization and plot ^fields in pounds of 
ear corn per 2 X 10 hill plot are gh^en in Table 1; the variety designa- 
tions are given in parentheses. The incomplete block and replicate 
totals and the grand total are also given (Table 1). In the event that 
Table 1 is not constructed the aboA-e totals could be inserted in the field 
books in the appropriate places. 

The pseudo-effects are obtained by taking certain combinations of 
A'anetal yields. Considering a single replicate, all 27 = p® A'arietal 
^fields are used to obtain the 3 = p leA^els of the pseudo-effect. The com- 
parison among the 3 — p totals yields 2 = (p — 1) degrees of freedom 
for the particular pseudo-effect under consideration. For effect (x‘l)o , all 
the plots are summed for the pseudo-factor a, where i = zero; the varie- 
tal yields used to obtain (. 4 )o are those listed under A for i — zero in 
Table 2. For (A)x the varietal yields summed are those listed under A 
for f = 1 (Table 2) and for (.4)2 those listed under A for i = 2. The 
remaining main effects and interactions may be obtained in a similar 
manner (Table 2), if it is remembered that the powers and subscripts 
of the pseudo-effects are reduced to modulo p = 3 (that is, divided by 
p = 3 and the remainder substituted) [4]. 

In replicate I, the pseudo-effects, A, B, AB, and AB^ are confounded 
Anth the differences among the incomplete blocks. Each pseudo-effect 
has 2 = (p — 1) degrees of freedom. There are 8 = (p® — 1) degrees 
of freedom confounded Arith the differences among the 9 = p® incomplete 
blocks. The pseudo-effects .4, (7, 4LC7, and AC^ are confounded in 
replicate II; B, C, BC, and BC® in replicate III; and AE^, AC, BC, and 
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TABLE 2 

MAIN EFFECTS AND INTERACTIONS (MOD 3) FOR THE PSEUDO-FACTORS OF THE TREATMENT COMBINATIONS ai b/ Ck , 

WHERE i. k = 0. 1. or 2. 
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ABCI^ in replicate IV. A total of 32 = r(p^ - i) (r = 4 = number of 
replicates) degrees of freedom are confounded in the 4 replicates. The 
confounding in replicates I, II, and III corresponds to that for Yates’ [6] 
Zj Yj and X replicates, respectively. 

Table 2 need not be constructed for each experiment but may be used 
for all succeeding experiments after it has once been constructed for a 
given value of p. 


PROCEDURE FOR COMPUTATIONS 

In addition to the totals obtained in Table 1, another table of totals 
is needed for the analysis of this and similar designs. The 3“ yields in 
Table 1 which correspond to varieties listed under each level of a pseudo- 
effect in Table 2 were summed by replicates to obtain the totals in Table 
3. Thus for the pseudo-effect {ABC)i , the 9 varieties making up this 
total are (from Table 2) 

001, 010, 022, 100, 112, 121, 202, 211, and 220. 

The sum of the yields of these 9 varieties in replicate I (Table 1) is 

32.5+34.0+35.1+32.6+30.6+30.0+33.8+30.6+31.1=290.3. 

The remainder of the pseudo-effects were obtained in a similar manner. 
The method for obtaining the last 3 columns of Table 3 is explained in a 
later section of the paper. The main effects and interactions confounded 
in the various replicates are indicated by italics in Table 3. 

The totals in Tables 1 and 3 and the unadjusted variety totals 
(Table 4) are all that are required to obtain the sums of squares for the 
analysis of variance. 


I. CALCUL-^TIONS FOR THE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 

A procedure for obtaining the analysis of variance for a 3-dimensional 
lattice •with one restriction is given below: 

1. Correction term: 

(grand total)' ^ (3235.3)" _ ^ 90 913 = CT. 

total number 108 

2. Total sum of squares (from Table 1) : 

(30.6)* + (32.0)* + • • • + (31.8)* + (28.1)* - CT 
= 97,680.03 - CT = 761.83 
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TABLE 4 


UNADJUSTED TOTALS (POUNDS OF EAR CORN) FOR THE 
27 VARIETIES IN TABLE 1 


Variety 

number 

Total 

abs.) 

Variety 

number 

Total 

abs.) 

000 

113.7 

112 

111.9 

001 

116 2 

120 

115.0 

002 


121 

119.3 

010 


122 

119 9 

Oil 


200 

119.6 

012 


201 

118.9 

020 


202 

116.3 

021 

126.3 

210 

118.2 

022 

130.0 

211 

122.4 

100 

122.9 

212 

117 9 

101 

125.9 

220 

121 2 

102 

117.9 

221 

114 4 

110 

121.4 

222 

120.0 

111 

127.1 

Total 

3235.3 


3. Replicate sum of squares (totals from Table 1) : 

(855.5)^ + (827.1)^ + (788.1)^ + (764.6)^ 

27 = 3* ^ 

- 97,099.61 - CT =- 181.41. 

4. Variety sum of squares (ignoring blocks) (totals from 
Table 4) : 

(113.7)^ + (116.2)^ + ••• +(120.0)^ _ 

= 97,033.42 - Cr = 115.22. 

5. The randomized block error sum of squares is obtained 
by subtraction of the replicate and variety sum of squares 
from the total, 

761.83 - 181.41 - 115.22 = 465.20. 

6. The sum of squares for blocks eliminating the varietal 
effect may be obtained as the sums of squares for the 
interaction of levels of the confounded pseudo-effects 
with replicates and the sum of squares for the com- 
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parisons of the mean confounded versus the mean un- 
confounded effects. In the present example the inter- 
block error sum of squares will be derived from 3 sources 
which will be designated as components (a), (b), and (c). 

(i) Component (a) 

The component (a) sum of squares is the sum of the 
interaction sum of squares of the 3 = p levels 0 , 1 , and 2 , 
of the effects A, B, AS®, C, AC, and BC with the repli- 
cates in which they are confounded. The interaction 
sum of squares for the AS® effect may be derived from 
the following 2 -way table: 

Rep. I Rep. IV 


(A5®)o 


This interaction yields 2 degrees of freedom. There 
will be 2 from each of the 6 interactions or a total of 12 
degrees of freedom for the component (a) sum of squares. 

The within replicate sums of squares were obtained 
for all effects (Table 5 ) ; they may be used to obtain the 
interaction sum of squares. The within replicate I sum 
of squares for A is 


1 



1 

9 


((4)* + (A)? + (A)i - + 

((290.4)® + (277.9)® + (287.2)® - = 957 , 


By making use of the totals in Table 3 the remainder of 
the within replicate sum of squares in Table 5 may be 
obtained. The within replicate and the replicate sums 
of squares should add to the total sum of squares within 
rounding errors. 

The interaction sum of squares may be obtained 
from 2 -way tables as described above or by adding the 
effect sum of squares within the replicates in which it is 
confounded and then subtracting the overall effect sum 
of squares. Thus for the interaction of (A)o , (A)i , and 
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{A)i irith replicates I and II (the effect A is confounded 
Trith the differences anaong incomplete blocks in repli- 
cates I and II) the sum of squares is 

9.37 + 18.61 

_ (290.4 -I- 284.8)" + (277.9 + 275.8)" -f (287.2 -|- 266.5)° 

18 = 2p* 


(855.5 + 827.1)=^ 
54 = 2p* 


= 9.37 -f 18.61 - 17.12 = 10.86. 


The remaining interaction sums of squares (Table 5) for 
component (a) are obtained in a similar manner. 


(ii) Component (b) 


The component (b) sum of squares is the combined 
sums of squares for the comparison of the mean con- 
founded level of the effect in 2 of the replicates and the 
mean unconfounded level of the effect in the other 2 
replicates. For example, A is confounded in replicates 
I and II and unconfounded with the incomplete block 
differences in replicates III and IV. The sum of squares 
for this comparison is 

[(290.4 + 284.8 - 256.9 - 253.0)’’ 
p*(l -f- 1 -f 1 + 1) = 36 


(277.9 + 275.8 - 264.7 - 262.9)’’ 
+ p*(l -H l-b 1 -1- 1) = 36 


(287.2 + 266.5 - 266.5 - 248.7)’'] 
p"(l -i- 1 + 1 + 1) = 36 


(855.5 4- 827.1 - 788.1 - 764,6)^ _ 

4p" = 108 * 

The sum of squares for the effects B, AS^, C, AC, and BC 
are obtained similarly (Table 5). These comparisons 
jield a total of 12 degrees of freedom, 2 for each effect. 

(iii) Component (c) 

The component (c) sum of squares represents the 
sums of squares for the comparisons of the mean con- 
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founded effect in one replicate and the mean uncon- 
founded effect in the other 3 replicates. In the numerical 
example (Table 1) there are 4 effects, AB, AC®, BC®, and 
ABC^ -which are confounded in one replicate and uncon- 
founded in the other 3. Each comparison yields 2 degrees 
of freedom, making a tot^ of 8 degrees of freedom for 
the component (c) sum of squares. 

The sum of squares among the 3 differences adjusted 
for the mean difference for effect AB is 

[3(275.5) - 274.1 - 254.6 - 256.lf 
p*(9 + 1 -h 1 + 1) = 108 

[3(290.7) - 276.7 - 266.0 - 252.0]^ 
p"(9 -h 1 + 1 + 1) = 108 

[3(289.3) - 276.3 - 267.5 - 256.5]’’ 
p"(9 -h 1 + 1 + 1) = 108 

[3(855.5) - 827.1 - 788.1 - 764.6j* „ 


The sum of squares for the remaining 3 effects (Table 5) 
are obtained by a similar procedure. 

7. The intrablock error sum of squares is obtained by sub- 
tracting the replicate, variety (ignoring blocks), and the 
block (eliminating varieties) sums of squares from the 
total sum of squares, thus 

761.83 - 181.41 - 115.22 - 341.63 = 123.57. 

The analysis of variance of the data in Table 1 is given in Table 6 for 
both the randomized complete block and the incomplete block designs. 

An estimate of o'? is obtained as the intrablock error variance, 
2.686 (Table 6). An estimate of the amount of intrablock information 
is given by 


The total of the sum of squares for components (a), (b), and (c) gives 
the sum of squares for blocks (eliminating varieties) with 32 degrees of 
freedom (8 degrees of freedom are confounded \vith incomplete block 
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differences in each of the 4 replicates). The corresponding mean square 
has the expectation + (3/4) 3ai (see Kempthome and Federer [4]) 


TABLE 6. ANALYSES OF VARIANCE 
AS RANDOMIZED COMPLETE BLOCK DESIGN 


Source of variation 

d.f. 

Sum of squares 

I 

Mean square 


Replicates 

3 

181.41 

60 47 


Varieties 

26 

115.22 

4.43 


Error 

78 

465.20 

5.96 


Total 

107 

761.83 




AS INCOMPLETE BLOCK DESIGN WITH BLOCKS OF 3 VARIETIES 


Source of variation 

d.f. 

Sum of squares 

Mean square 

Average value of 
Mean square 

Replicates 

3 

181.41 

60.47 


Blocks (elim. var.) 

32 

341.63 

10.676 

O’.® + (3/4) pcn^ 

Component (a) 

12 

147.59 

12.299 


Component (b) 

12 

71.42 

5.952 

cr»® + (2/4) pai* 

Component (c) 

8 1 

122.62 

15.328 

(Ti® -I- (3/4) po-j® 

Varieties 

26 

115.22 

4.43 


Intrablock error 

46 

123.57 

2.686 

<r*® 

Total 

107 

761.83 




where a\ is the expectation of the intrablock error variance and al is the 
expectation of the additional variance due to the variation among the 
incomplete block means freed of varietal effects. In general the expecta- 
tion of blocks (eliminating varieties) mean square is cr* + [(r — 1) r]p al 
where r is the number of replicates and p, a prime number, is the 
number of plots in the incomplete block. Using the blocks (eliminating 
varieties) mean square to obtain an estimate of the interblock error mean 
square which is equal to 1/w' or the reciprocal of the amount of inter- 
block information, w' is estimated by 


w' = zr 


c: + 34 


I (10.676) - I (2.686) 


13.339 


= 0.0749681. 
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II. EFFICIENCY OF THE INCOMPLETE BLOCK DESIGN RELATIVE TO THE R \NDOM- 
IZED COMPLETE BLOCK DESIGN 

The formula 

2(p - 1) !__lh I ^2 4 . . . . 4 . 2h:l 

33® — 1 + (r — l)w' 2iy + (r — 2)w^ rwj^ 

where r = number of replicates, p® = number of varieties, Ui = number 
of effects and interactions confounded in (r — 1) replicates, 

712 — number of effects and interactions confounded in (r — 2) replicates. 


rir^i = number of effects and interactions confounded in 1 replicate, and 
Ur = number of effects and interactions not confounded in any replicate, 
was given by Kempthome and Federer [4] as the average error variance 
for the comparison of the mean difference of any two adjusted variety 
means. The average effective error variance per plot will be (no. of 
replicates = 4)/2 times this quantity. For the numerical example the 
average effective error variance is 

A / 4. i j_ 

13 \2w + 2w' ^ 3w + w' ^ 4wj 

— A / § 1_ ^ 1 § 

13 10.8945378 ^ 1.1918705 ^ 1.4892032/ 

= 3.716. 

The efficiency of this incomplete block design relative to the ran- 
domized complete design is the ratio of the two average variances, or 


0.96 inn j. 

percent. 

Since the efficiency of the incomplete block design is rather large (in this 
case the efficiency probably is inflated due to the choice of a long narrow 
replicate for the complete block) the adjustments of the variety means 
are expected to be appreciable and should be made. If the relative 
efficiency were small the adjustments for the variety means would be 
small and the adjusted variety means should differ little if any from the 
unadjusted means. 
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III \DJrsTED VARIETY ME^NS 

The mean yield of any treatment combination or variety jdeld, 
afijCi , may be expiessed [4] in terns of the means of the pseudo effects. 
The mean yield of the variety, a^bjCj, may be expressed as 

U). + (B), + {ABU, + + (0, + {ACUi. + 

+ (SO... + {BCT},.,, + + (ABCf).,,.*, 

+ (AB=C).,,„, + (AB*(7^.,.„*, - 

where x is the mean of the experiment and the main effects and interac- 
tions are on a mean per plot basis. The subscripts i, j, and A' or any 
combination give the level of the effect or interaction when all subscripts 
are reduced modulo p. The unadjusted or the adjusted means may be 
obtained from the above formula: the former may be obtained when the 
effect is given equal weights in all replicates and the latter when the 
effect is weighted inversely to the variance with which it is estimated in 
each replicate. To illustrate the use of the formula in obtaining the 
unadjusted variety totals (or means), the totals in Table 3 and the level 
of the effect in Table 7 are needed. The unadjusted total for variety 
001 is 

4[(A)o + (B)o + (AB)o + (AB=)o + (C), + (AC). + (AC=), + (BC). 
+ (BC®)2 + (ABO. + (AB(f)s + (AB"Oi + (ABV)s - 123] 

= I [1085.1 + 1069.1 + 1060.3 + 1063.6 + 1090.2 + 1075.7 

+ 1070.9 + 1092.8 + 1066.2 + 1082.5 + 1076.0 + 1074.2 
+ 1080.4] - 1437.9111 = 116.20 

(or a mean of 29.050), where 1085.1 = 290.4 4- 284.8 + 256.9 + 253.0, 
etc.; and the divisor for each effect is 3^ (p^ in general) since there are 
9 3 delds making up each level of the effect. The above total for variety 
001 agrees with that obtained by adding the yields for this variety in 
each of the 4 replicates, which is the procedure usually followed in 
obtaining the unadjusted variety total yields. 
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Since some of the main effects and interactions are confounded with 
incomplete block differences in some of the replicates they will have a 
variance of + 3al = 1/w' in the replicates in which they are con- 
founded. The unconfounded effects and interactions will be estimated 
with a variance a\ = 1/w?. If the total of the level of an effect (Table 3) 
is weighted inversely to the variance with which it is estimated in the 
various replicates then a weighted total (of 9 plots) of the effects may be 
obtained (last 3 columns of Table 3). For example, A is confounded 
in replicates I and II and unconfounded in III and IV with estimates of 
variance in I and II of + Sal = 1/w' and of — 1/w in replicates 
III and IV. The weighted mean (of 9 plots) for (A)o is 

w;^(290.4 + 284.8) + w?(256.9 + 253.0) ^ ^60 4226 
2w + 2w' “ ’ 

where w' = 0.0749681 and w — 0.3723008. In a like manner the mean 
(of 9 plots) for (ABC)i , which is unconfounded in all 4 replicates, is 

w?(290.3 + 272.3 + 265.5 + 254.4) ^ ^70 6250 
Aw 

The remaining means of 9 plots (Table 3) are obtained in the same man- 
ner. 

The adjusted variety means (or totals) are obtained from the formula 
given above when the weighted means (last 3 columns of Table 3) for the 
various levels of the effects are used. The particular level to use for each 
variety may be obtained from the first 14 columns of Table 7. These 
values need not be reproduced for each experiment but may be worked 
out for each value of p and then used again for all succeeding experi- 
ments. For variety 000, i = 0, j = 0, and k = 0 and the zero level for 
all effects is used to obtain the adjusted mean for this variety combina- 
tion. For variety 001, i = 0, j = 0, and k = 1, the adjusted variety 
mean is obtained from the following levels of the effects, 

(A)o + (B)o + (AJS)o + (AS^o + (Oi + {AC), + {AC% + {BC), 

+ (BO* + iABO^ + (ABO* + (AB“C)i + (AB“0* “ 12J 

= I [260.4226 + 265.9288 + 262.4743 + 266.8972 + 272.3838 

+ 272.5314 + 265.0869 + 278.5847 + 271.0529 + 270.6250 

+ 274.2139 + 268.5500 + 270.1000] - 359.4778 = 29.2835. 
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The remainder of the adjusted variety means (Table 7) are obtained in 
the same manner. 

If only the first 3 replicates had been used the design and analysis by 
the above computational procedure would result in the same adjusted 
variety means as the method described by Yates [6]. The computational 
procedure described above is more general than Yates’ [6] method in 
some respects in that the method may be easily extended to the ease of 
4, 5 or more replicates for p® varieties. 


IV. STANDARD ERRORS OF A DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ADJUSTED ^ iRIETY ME VNs 


For the numerical example the average standard error of a mean 
difference between any 2 adjusted variety means is (see Kempthome 
and Federer [4]) 




ni 


+ (r — l)w' 2w + (r 2)w 


712 


7 + 


+ 


-) 

rwj 


6 


8945378 1.1918705 1.4892032/ 


+ 


-U 


1.363, 


where r, tii , ng , • • • ,nr ,w and are as defined previously. 

Since this design is an unbalanced lattice design, some of the varieties 
occur together in an incomplete block while others do not. The standard 
error of a mean difference for any 2 varieties which occur together in an 
incomplete block is 

^ 3 3 T 

9 \2‘u; -f 2io' ^ Zw w' ^ 


4^t?/ 


1.324. 


The above standard error is applicable to such comparisons as the 
adjusted mean yield of variety 000 with any of the following adjusted 
variety means: 001, 002, 010, 020, 100, 200, 112, 221. 

A second type of comparison, such as the adjusted mean yield of 
variety 000 with the adjusted means of any of the varieties, 012, 021, 
102, 110, 201, 220, would have a standard error of a mean difference equal 
to 



4 

2v) + 2w^ 


+ 


Zw + w' 


+ 


-L') = 1.374. 

4iW/ 


The third type of comparison for this design, which would involve 
such comparisons as the adjusted mean yield of variety 000 with the 
adjusted means of any of the varieties, 011, 022, 101, 111, 120, 121, 122, 
202, 210, 211, 212, 222, would have a standard error of 
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Unad- 

justed 

Aloan 

L- o vz It It It C ‘t It It O It »t o It »t O >t It O O lO o o o 

tiitNt^C‘ir>-MiNoe«i>t-i"'i>t^itNi^ONt'i.2 0^g©o 
-<OTt(itCS5qitititl>-^’^Ml>CSt^WCSOt-O‘tc0rfir0OO 

SOS 825 

Adjusted 

Alean 
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1 
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h- 

M 

I 

Or-iC^NOi-ti-iCSO»HNOO*-iNNOiHC<IOi-Hi-iMOOi-iM 

w 


ONi-(r-40MCSiHOi-tOMN»HOOMr-iNr-iOOWi-iiHOM 

IN 

CM 

|i 



1 

0?4r-lr-tOJ«INiHOO?liHiHOC'lC‘Ji-<OOtlrHrHOC'JMiHO 

27 

1 


27 

1 

I '-‘{-.or) 

1 

CN>HOt*i-tONiHt-»ON'r-tONi-iONC'liHOM'MOW»-iO 

r>- 

CM 

1 

1 * Or-ie^Or-IINOrtNr«lNOr-l(MO^WONO*^WOi-IC*10rH 

1 

27 

1 
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Oi-<8SOiHMOi-*«Oi-iNOf-iNOriNOi-iCSO»-iMOi-iN 

N 

i 

OaOClCHC>li-(r-ti-)iHr-li-lOOOWtlM«CHNi-li-<r-iOOO 

r^ 

tl 


000»-(^T^3'19i»-STH^^C'l«(M000rjf'l'>1000»-li-<r-t 

b- 


ocoi-ti-i«Hwojwooo*-<iHiHC‘JweioooiHi-i,-(C'iNw 

CM 

'(V) 

0©OOOOOOOi-^»-**-l-lTHr-<iHiHrHNMNNWC'1CSC<lN 

27 

l! 

Or-(No,HeiiOi-HNg»HMOi-icsoiHwO'-ienot-ic«OiHcsi 
OOOi-H^tHSHCqCSOOOr-IrHr-IMWWOOOi-lfH rlCQCSCq 
OOOOOOOOOr-lr-li-4rHiHiHiHr-li-ie4CV|C4C4ClNCSC<ID| 

Totals 
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Since none of the above standard errors differ materially from the 
average standard error, 1.363 may be used as the standard error of a 
difference for the comparison of any 2 adjusted variety means. 


V. COEFFICIENT OF VARIATION 


The coefficient variation for the 3-dimensional lattice with one re- 
striction is the square root of the average effective error mean square 
divided by the mean of the experiment. The coefficient of variation 
for the numerical example in Table 1 is 


V3.716 

29.96 


6.4 percent. 
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A RELATION BETWEEN THE LOGARITHMIC, POISSON, 
AND NEGATD^E BINOMIAL SERIES 


M. H. Quenouille 
Marischal College, Aberdeen, Scotland 


I N RECENT YEARS, many applications [3, 4] have been found for the 
logarithmic series developed by R. A. Fisher [1] in an investigation 
of the frequency distribution of numbers of species of animals obtained 
in random samples. Fisher derived this distribution by first considering 
a Poisson distribution with mean m, since this is the usually observed 
distribution where we are dealing with homogeneous material. However, 
where we are dealing with heterogeneous material, it is no longer possible 
to assume that m is fixed for all samples, so that Fisher assumed that it 
was distributed as a Gamma-type variable in the form 


(fc- 1)1^ 




With this assumption, we may consider the superposition of a set of 
Poisson distributions as resulting in one overall distribution: the nega- 
tive-binomial distribution with parameter, p/(l + p) = Xj say, and index 
k. The probability of obser\dng a sample of size s is then 


(fe + a - 1)! ^ p" 

(fc - l)!a! * (1 + 

or the coefficient of t* in the expansion of 
(1 - x)\l - xty^ 

In particular, when k — » 0, this gave rise to a distribution whose first 
term tended to become infinite. However, upon excluding this term as 
being, in general, unobservable, Fisher obtained the logarithmic distribu- 
tion: 


ax, 


ax? az^ 

2 ' 3 ’ 


where a = “l/log* (1 — x). 

More recently [2], an alternative relation between these discrete 
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series was noted to exist and to be of some practical importance in 
bacterial counts where counts of individual bacteria and colony counts 
are taken. It was found that whereas the colony counts followed 
Poisson’s distribution, the numbers of bacteria per colony were logarith- 
mically distributed, and that, consequently, the bacterial counts were 
distributed in the negative binomial form. No proof of this relation was 
provided and it is not difficult to derive, but, since it is believed that its 
possible applications extend beyond the field of bacteriology, (e.g. quad- 
rat sampling with over-dispersion), a simple proof is given below. 

Suppose that the number of groups observed in any one occasion is 
distributed in the Poisson form, so that the probability of observing n 
groups is 

P{n groups) = 

Then the probability of observing s individuals in any sample is 

CD 

P{s individuals) = L -PC” groups) X P(s individuals in n groups). 

n»0 

Now the probability of observing s individuals in any one group is 

ax' /s 

or the coefficient of t‘ in 

—a log. (1 — xl) 

Likewise, the probability of observing s individuals in n groups is the 
coefficient of <* in 

[~a log, (1 — If)]* 

Thus, we have 

P(s individuals) 

= Coefficient of in ^ ~ — T" ^ 

= Coefficient of f in exp [—m — am log. (1 — xt)] 

= Coefficient of in (1 — 


= (1 - 


(am + 5 1) ! « 

(am — l)Is! ^ ’ 


since (1 — a;)““ = e 
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This is the same as the (s + l)th term in a negative binomial series with 
parameter x and index am. Consequently, the probability distribution 
of the number of individuals in random samples is the negative binomial. 

Conversely, the assumption of any two of the distributions holding 
leads to the third distribution, provided that the parameters bf the loga^ 
rithmic and negative binomial distributions are equal when these are 
the knowm distributions. 

Finally, it is worth noting that by this approach any disparity be- 
tween the mean and the variance of a set of samples can be accounted 
for in terms of the parameter x. We have in fact, 

variance __ 1 

mean 1 — x * 

This formula may be used to gauge x where over-dispersion is apparent. 
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THE STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF INSECT COLNTS 
BASED ON THE NEGATIVE BINOMIAL DISTRIBUTION 

F. J. Anscombb 

Lecturer in MathenuUics, Cambridge University, England 


T his note gives a summary of the results of a mathematical investigar 
tion into the sampling theory of the negative binomial distribution, 
carried out during 1947 in the Statistical Department of Rothamsted 
Experimental Station. The work is a development of that of Fisher [5]. 
A full account will be given later elsewhere. 

1. USE OP NEGATIVE BINOMIAL DISTRIBUTION 

Insect counts in the field (and other population counts) are often 
fitted fairly well by a negative binomial distribution. This is described 
by two -constants, the mean m and the exponent The variance of the 
distribution is 

( 1 ) + 

the expected frequency of zeros is 

(2) + f ) ’ 


and the chance of observing any positive count r is 



The Poisson distribution is obtained as the limit as . At the other 
end of the scale, as Jlr — > 0, we approach the logarithmic series [6]. 

If we have several sets of counts on the same species of insect, from 
different districts or after different treatments, we may find that the 
mean m varies between the sets, but k remains approximately the same. 
To analyse such data statistically, we need to obtain a pooled estimate 
of k from all sets of counts and estimate the mean m separately for each 
set. There is some theoretical evidence [7] to show that k depends on the 
intrinsic power of the species to reproduce itself, while m depends on 
external factors. To try to fit negative binomial distributions with a 
common value of k to sets of counts on the same species is therefore a 
reasonable procedure. 
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2 ESTIMATION OF A, FROM A SINGLE LARGE SAMPLE 

We consider first the estimation of m and fr from a single set of counts 
(made under uniform conditions). Suppose iV* counts have been made 
(i e. the numbers of insects on JV experimental units are counted), and 
Tio of these counts are zeros (i e. no insects were found on no units). Let 
r be the average number of insects found per count (i.e. the total number 
of insects counted, divided by iST). Then r is the best estimate of m. 
The best estimate of fr, by the method of maximum likelihood or mini- 
mum is tedious to find; and in practice we require a shorter method. 
Three methods are useful and efficient in various circumstances. 

(i) We equate the variance of the sample to the variance of 
the distribution given above at (1). If i is the sam- 
ple variance, defined as the sum of squares of deviations 
of the N counts from f, divided by iV — 1, we get as our 
estimate of 



(ii) We equate the observed proportion of zeros to the ex- 
pected proportion given at (2) above, i.e. we choose fr by 
successive approximation to satisfy 

(6) «. = »(i + ly. 

(iii) We make a transformation of the actual counts r to a 
new variable y having a variance depending on k but not 
on m, and rather more nearly normally distributed 
[1]. We can then estimate k from the observed variance 
of 2/. The simplest transformation available is 

(6) y = logio (r + ifr). 

If A' is between 2 and 5, this transformation may be 
used whenever m is not too small, say at least 15. If k 
is less than 2 or above 6, the transformation may still 
be used if m is large enough; but m may need to be 
considerably higher than 15 (so very much higher, in 
fact, when /r < 1, that the possibility of use is almost 
ruled out). Under these conditions, the expected vari- 
ance of y is approximately independent of m and equal 
to 0.1886 ^'(^:), where ^'(fr) denotes the trigamma func- 
tion, i e. the second derivative of Inr(A-) with respect to 
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and has been tabulated fully by Davis [4]. Roughly, 

^'(/r) = 1/(S* — I) when Ic is above 2, and 1/F if k is 
near 0. The procedure for finding k is to guess a value, 
use the above transformation (6), find the sample vari- 
ance si of y, equate this to the expected variance and so 
get a new estimate of k. The process is repeated if the 
new value of k is much different from the old one. 

For A- not less than 2, a more elaborate transforma- 
tion may be used, 

(7) y . 

This has an expected variance of 0.25 c is a 

constant; its best value is 0.375 if is large, but some- 
what smaller when k is small, 0.2 when A* = 2. tto may 
now be as low as 4 or 5, The transformation has not 
been investigated for k < 2. 

Of these three methods, (i) and (ii) are quite easy to use, while (iii) is 
rather more bother. - Rou^y speaking, we use (i) if A* > 1, (ii) if k < 1. 
The actual efficiency of the methods, as compared with the maximum 
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likehliood method, is indicated in the diagram, which shows, 90%, 75% 
and 50% efficiency contours for methods (i) and (li). Method (iii) is 
only appropriate when m is not small, and then it is rather more efficient 
than (i). 

The errors of estimation of m and k are independent, if N is large, 
r is always a fully efficient estimate of m. 

3 ESTIMATION OF I FROM SEVERAL SAMPLES 

If we have several sets of counts and wish to estimate a common 
value of A*, we may use developments of the three methods just described. 

(i) We guess a value of and calculate for each set of 
counts a quantity 

. (y -!)»■- w - 1 - i/tMi + f A) 

® (r + i)- 

Our object is to guess a value of k which makes the 
sum of these expressions T from all sets equal to zero. 

The process converges quite quickly if the working is 
suitably arranged. The divisor (f + Ar)* is merely a 
weighting factor and can be replaced by 5^ if r is always 
rather larger than k (this making the working easier). 

It is assumed here that N is not very small. Presumably 
10 would be large enough, but not 2. 

(ii) We guess a value of k and calculate for each set of 
counts a quantity 

(9) r>.„,(i + |)[^-(l + |)-{y-M}]. 

Our object is to choose a value of k which makes the 
sum of these expressions U for all sets equal to zero. 

Again, the process converges quite quickly if the work- 
ing is suitably arranged. The multiplier log (1 + k) 
is a w^eighting factor, and may be replaced by log f if f 
is always large and much larger than h In any case, 
it is not the optimum weighting factor which is much 
more troublesome to calculate. N is again assumed to 
be not very small. 

(iii) We calculate the variance of the transformed variable y 
for each set, pool the answers and equate to the theoret- 
ical variance. The method applies even if JV is as small 
as possible, namely 2. (No estimate of k could be 
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derived from a single obser\-ation.) It is, however, 
subject to the restrictions mentioned above on the 
values of m and ^ for a suitable transformation to exist. 

4. DESIGN AND ANVLYSIS OP EXPERIMENTS 

Let US consider an experiment in which i treatments are compared 
in ‘h'andomized blocks” of QJ experimental units, these units ha\'mg 
been divided at random into i sets of JV units for the application of the 
treatments. There may be one or several such blocks. The observ'ations 
consist of counting the number of insects on each experimental unit. If 
negative binomial distributions with a common value of k are to be 
fitted to the sets of N counts for each treatment in each block, t '^vill be 
estimated by one of the methods just described. The analysis then 
proceed on the totals of each set of N counts. The totals have negative 
binomial distributions with exponent equal to Nk, and may be trans- 
formed as already explained to permit of an analysis of variance. (The 
transformation is different from what may have been used in de- 
termining k, since now the exponent is Xk), The residual error mean 
square in the analysis of variance may be compared with the expected 
variance for the transformation, given above, as a test of heterogeneity 
in the observations. 

If the estimation of k is by method (iii), N may be as small as 2, but 
the infestations must not be too low. For methods (i) and (ii) X will 
need to be larger, and in the absence of more precise information it seems 
reasonable to recommend that N should be at least 10. These remarks 
amplify Beall’s suggestion [3] that X should be at least 2 in experiments 
of this kind, so that k can be estimated. 

If it is desired to avoid the assumption of a negative binomial form 
of distribution, with constant exponent k, it would be possible to proceed 
by method (iii) to derive an estimate of k and then use the transformation 
so defined for all further work. This would probably be as satisfactory 
a transformation as could be used, unless some precise assumption 
(other than the negative binomial one) w^ere made* about the distribution 
of the observations. The final analysis of variance would then be based 
on the totals of the individual transformed counts per set of N units 
and not on a direct transformation of the total count from the N units. 
In fact, the use of the transformation 

(10) y = log (r + 1) 

in this way is well known and common where the standard deviation of 
r appears to be roughly proportional to the mean. 
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TABLE 


Number of eggs on ten shoots 

F 

C T 

(assuming k = 0.5) 

0^® (27 sites) 

0.0 

0.00 

0.0 

0®, 1 (7 sites) 

0.1 

0 00 

0.2 

0®, 2 (3 sites) 

0.2 

0.11 

3.3 

0®, P 

a 

-0.04 

-0.7 

0®, 3 (2 sites) 

0.3 

0.27 

7.4 

0M,4 

0.5 

0.36 

7.5 

O', 2, 3 

it 

0.36 

3.5 

0®, 1®, 2 ff (3 sites) 

it 

-0.24 

-2.5 

O', 1' 

it 

-0.54 

-4.5 

O', 6 (2 sites) 

0.6 

0.87 

19.1 

0« P, 22 

it 

-0.16 

-2.3 

0®, 1®, 22 

0.7 

-0.45 

-3.9 

O', 1', 2, 4 

0.8 

0.04 

0.6 

0^22,5 

0.9 

0.59 

3.7 

O', 1, 2, 3, 4 

1.0 

0.25 

-0.4 

0®, 5, 6 

1.1 

1.36 

9.5 

O’, 1,5, 9 

1.5 

1.37 

10.6 

0*. 1*, 2*, 4, 5 

it 

-0.43 

-3.4 

O', 3, 13 

1.6 

2.12 

23.9 

O', 1, 2*, 8, 9 

2.2 

0.70 

3.1 

0®, 2, 4, 52, 6 

it 

0.70 

-3.5 

0®, 1, 3, 6, 16 

2.6 

1.77 

12.6 

O', 1,2,4s, 17 

2.8 

1.11 

10.9 

0®, 29 

2.9 

4.51 

53.5 

O', 1', 2, 12, 17 

3.3 

1.42 

10.7 

O', 1', 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 

3.3 

-1.23 

-4.3 

0®, 2, 10, 11, 12 

3.5 

2.43 

3.2 

08, 16, 24 

4.0 

4.66 

20.7 


5. A NUAIERICAL EXA]VIPLE 

f 

I have not encountered any experimental observations of the sort 
just considered. (Beall [3] gives some examples, however). To illustrate 
the methods of §3, 1 give here some counts of eggs of Aphis fabae made 
by Dr. D. Price Jones in the course of a sur^^ey of the Eastern Counties 
of England in 1947, which he has kindlj’’ allowed me to reproduce. 
Ninety-four hedgerow spindle sites were visited, that had been cut down 
the previous 'wiater, so that the shoots were of one-year growth. At each 
site ten shoots were removed and the A. fabae eggs on them subsequently 
counted. The counts are shown in the table arranged in order of in- 
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TABLE [Continued) 


Number of eggs on ten shoots 


0*, 1. 2>, 3, 7, 26 

0». 3*, 4, 5, 7, 9, 12 

1, 2*, 4», 5>, 6, 8, 13 

O', 1, 3, 6, 6, 40 

O', 1', 2», 3, 8, 13, 33 

2*, 3, 4, 5*, 6, 9, 14? 

O', 1, 2, 3, 10, 11', 12, 17 

O', 1, 3', 4, 6, 11, 15, 25 

1, 2», 3, 6, 11, 14*, 19 

1», 2', 4, 6, 14, 47 

O', 1, 2, 4, 6*, 9, 31* 

1», 2, 3, 4, 10, 13, 31, 35 

O', 3', 6, 7, 15, 19, 21, 35 

0, 3*, 4, 5, 6, 13, 15, 25, 35 

O', 1, 2, 4*, 6, 23, 27, 50 

0‘, 2, 3, 10, 12, 42, 50 

1, 3*, 4*, 6, 10', 39, 45 

2», 3*, 5, 11, 13, 18, 66 

O', 2, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12, 17, 83 

O', 6, 10, 11, 18, 21, 35, 65 

2, 4*, 11', 19, 20, 31. 32, 39 

3, 10, 14, 15, 17*, 23, 24*, 33 

O', 3', 5, 7, 13, 19, 148 

4, 9, 12, 17, 18, 22, 23, 24, 34, 70 . . . 
22, 24*, 31, 34, 36, 43, 44, 48, 58 . . . 

0, 1, 3, 17, 33, 38, 48, 49, 84, 110 .. . 

1, 8, 10, 18, 26, 32, 44, 52, 82, 120 . . 

21, 35. 51, 59*, 70, 105, 120, 123, 163 . 


U T 

(assuming k 0.5) 


4.1 

0.89 

14.7 

4.3 

-0 01 

-6.1 

5.0 

-2.92 

-9 1 

5.6 

2.49 

25.2 

6.3 

-0 59 

7.4 

6.4 

-2.86 

-9.2 

6.7 

-0.52 

-6.5 

6.8 

-0 51 

-2 2 

7.4 

-2 80 

-7.0 

8.0 

-2.77 

12.2 

9.0 

-0.17 

1.0 

10.1 

-2.67 

-0.3 

10.9 

0.08 

-4 4 

tt 

-1.28 

-4 5 

11.7 

0.17 

3 1 

11.9 

2.98 

6.8 

12.5 

-2.57 

0.0 

tt 

-2.57 

7.0 

14.8 

0.48 

9.7 

16.6 

2.17 

-0.9 

17.3 

-2.41 

-8.7 

18.0 

-2.39 

-11.8 

19.8 

2.49 

31.5 

23.3 

-2.25 

-8 3 

36 4 

-2.01 

-12.9 

38.3 

-0.10 

-5.8 

39.3 

-1.97 

-5 9 

80.6 

-1.61 

-11.1 


creasng r. The eighth line, for example, indicates that at three sites 
six ^oots had no eggs, three had one and one had two e^; while the 
following line indicates that at one site there were five ^oots without 
eggs and five with one egg. 

The values of U and T are given on the assumption that A* = 0.5. 
The sum of the Vs is nearly zero, and 0.5 is close to the estimate of A- 
given by this method. For the range of values of m that appears to have 
been encountered, method (ii) is considerably more efficient than method 
(i), while method (iii) is inappropriate. We should therefore accept the 
value of k given by method (ii), if any. 
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It appears, however, when we plot U against F, that the value of k 
is not constant but increases with m. Thus, if we consider the counts in 
which F exceeds 4.0, method (ii) gives k equal to about 0.65; while for the 
counts in which r is less than 4.0 k is in the neighbourhood of 0.3 The 
effect is too marked to be attributed to the negative correlation between 
no and F that occurs in repeated sampling of the same population. We 
obser\"e a similar increase in k if we use method (i), plotting T against F; 
but now there is further cause of perplexity, in that the values of k 
indicated by method (i) are appreciably lower than those of method (ii). 
Method (i) indicates an overall value for k round about 0.35 and 0.5 for 
the counts in which F exceeds 4.0. This discrepancy between methods (i) 
and (ii) may perhaps be due to 10 being too low a value of N for both 
methods to be accurate, or it may be due to a departure from the nega- 
tive binomial form of distribution. 

Thus, to sum up, there is clear evidence that k increases somewhat as 
m increases (an effect already noticed with Myzus persicae on potato 
plants [2]), and a suggestion that the form of distribution may perhaps 
depart from an exact negative binomial. In such an extensive series of 
counts, in which 940 experimental units were observed and almost 
5,000 indhiduals (eggs) were counted, it is not surprising to find some 
contradiction of the simple hypothesis we started with. The same is 
to be expected with almost any kind of statistical material. Much 
attention has been given to investigating the validity of applying analy- 
sis of variance methods to yields in agricultural field experiments (with- 
out the question being entirely settled yet), and no such investigation of 
the validity in practice of the methods outlined in this paper has been 
undertaken. Our hypothesis, of negative binomial distributions with 
constant k, is the simplest we can make that is at all plausible; and the 
methods based on it are, if not elegant, at least not impossibly clumsy. 
It is suggested that no serious error will attend their use. 

Accordingly, in further work on Price Joneses data, it would be reason- 
able to assume that k had a constant value of 0.5, if that facilitated the 
treatment. If we wished to correlate infestations at sites with other 
information about the sites, we could transform the total egg count per 
site, namely lOF, by the transformation 

and treat this as a normal variable with error variance = 0.055- 
In fact, no very interesting correlations were observed, as the information 
about the sites w'as rather imprecise; and whatever associations could be 
perceived, visually, from scatter diagrams, were equally clear when 
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untransformed counts were used. However, had such counts occurred 
in an experiment of the sort considered in §4, much clearer correlations 
would be expected; and the transformation would enable treatment 
effects to be investigated by analysis of variance. 
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QUERY: An e^eriment has been established to examine the 
66 influence of planted forest cover on a number of soil characteris- 
tics. Three kinds of trees have been grown on plots forming a 
randomized-block study with four replications. Because the indi\ddual 
plots in each block have to be rather large, the soil characteristics are 
to be obtained by stratified random sampling; and it is desired to obtain 
estimates of sampling errors. For these purposes each plot has been di- 
\'ided into 5 strata, within each of which 2 soil samples will be taken at 
random. 

The resulting 120 samples are to be analyzed for a number of charac- 
teristics, such as organic matter and porosity. Because the laboratory 
work is costly, the workers worrld like to minimize it by pooling the field 
samples. In order to do this and still supply an estimate of sampling 
errors within strata, the following proposal has been made; can you tell 
us whether it is sound? 

The 10 samples for each plot •would be combined into two composite 
samples, each of which would contain one field sample drawn at random 
from the two in each of the five strata. Data obtained from the resulting 
24 compc^te samples would be analyzed as follows: 


Source qf Variation D/F 

Treatments (T) 2 

Blocks (B) 3 

Ejqperimental Error (TB) 6 

Sampling Error 12 


By this scheme no estimate of the variance among strata would be 
available: but this is of minor interest. The main reason for estimating 
the sampling error is to provide a basis for adjusting, if neces'saiy, the 
number of future samples in the same strata. For this purpose the vari- 
ance of a single soil sample within a stratum (si) would be estimated as 
5s“ . 


The method 3-ou propose is good. You are reallj' .specifj - 
ANSWER: ing two, i-andomlj' placed sampling units in each plot. 

The five soil samples in each sampling unit are cu.stomaril}’ 
taken in some systematic pattern (analogous to the knight’s move, for 
e.xample) with a randomly chosen staiiing point. The scheme 5’ou out- 
line is one way of avoiding the possibility that the two units lie closely 
parallel. 
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QUERY : I have some data consisting of measurements of three 
67 cord properties (Xi = strength, X2 = size, and = moisture 
regain) for each of five samples in each of three groups represent- 
ing three somewhat different manufacturing processes and raw material 
but which are not known necessarily to affect the above cord properties. 

The object was to determine the best estimate obtainable from these 
data of the coefficient of regression of Xi on Z3 with statistical control of 
X2 rather than any significance of differences between groups for any of 
the properties. The coefficients determined from the pooled square and 
cross products of deviations from group means were outside the range of 
coefficients determined from individual groups as follows and the vari- 
ance analysis did not indicate the regression to differ significantly be- 
tween groups. 


Regressions 

Group I 

Group II 

Group III 

Pooled 

612 3 

3 932 

4 206 


507 


.019 

023 

186 ' 

.012 


At first, my interest was more the mathematical one of whether it could 
be proved that such values were or were not computationally possible. 
Since it has occurred with other data, and each time the computations 
were carefully checked, my question is now more the statistical one of 
whether the pooled results produce the best estimates of the true regres- 
sion coefficient in such cases. 

These data were not derived from a planned experiment but were an 
attempt to analyse available information as a guide to further study. 


The situation presented is as unusual in mj experience as 
ANSWER : it evidently was in yours. As you have decided, the values 

you got are not precluded in the algebraic setup. I suspect 
such relationships vrould not often occur in samples of more usual sizes. 
Your degrees of freedom are so few that the tests of homogeneity cannot 
be expected to detect even large departures from hypothetical conditions. 

Since your data are inadequate to furnish desired etndence, your 
question as to which regression produces the best estimate of the popu- 
lation coefficient must be answered (if there is any answer) by other 
knowledge you may have about the sampled population. If these were 
experimental data instead of fictitious, you might know, for example, 
that the manufacturing processes were properly controlled for the produc- 
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tion of unifonn quality and that deviations from the regressions may be 
considered homogeneous. If homogeneity is reasonably assumed, you 
would then have to decide whether the three manufacturing processes 
may be considered to affect or not to affect the regressions — ^the statis- 
tical evidence is suspect. If you believe that the regression coefficients 
are really drawm from a common population, then the pooled coefficients 
are the ones to use. But if you have reason to believe that the three 
manufacturing processes may affect the parameters, then the individual 
regressions should be used for each process. 

If you do not have the knowledge necessary to make these decisions, 
then the only way to proceed is to increase your sampling sufficiently to 
get the information from the experimental data themselves. 


QUERY : A problem has arisen in the course of my research for 
68 ■ft hieh I have been unable to find an adequate answer. The experi- 
ment involves the determination of the effect of androgen treat- 
ment on the activity of the thyroid gland of male white leghorn nhielfg 
The aethity is correlated with the size of the cells in the gland hence 50 
cells in each of 5 glands from each series (experimental and control) were 
measured. 

If I am not wrong in my understanding of the problem three analyses 
of variance are open for possible consideration. (1) Using the sum of 
squares of treatments as related to the sum of squares of the individual 
cell measurements in estimating F, a highly significant value (47.5) 
results. (2) If F is calculated from the sum of squares of treatments and 
the sum of squares between thyroids then the result (3.89) suggests no 
difference between the populations. (3) Analysis of Variance nging the 
means of cell measurements yields an F value (6.08) which indicates 
significance at about the 4% level. 

The analyses of variance are as follows: (see next page) 

I had decided that the first method would give me the most sensitive 
test. Using either of the other methods one does not take into account 
the variability within the thyroids which I believe is important in the 
analj'sis. Or can one ignore this variability and assume the m^nna are 
true means since such a large number of measurements is taken in each 
gland? Yet, this does not seem legitimate to me. I am not interested 
in the effect of the treatment upon the ceRs of the thyroid but rather upon 
the thyroid as shown by the change in the cells. Yet the variability of 
cell heights should play some part in the analysis, I believe. 
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D.F. 

iSsq 

JSsq 

Between thyroids 

9 

75 90 

8.43 

Between cells 

490 1 

338.24 

0.690 

Treatments 

1 

32.77 

32 77 

(1) F = 32.77/0.690 = 

47.5. (2) F = 32.77/8.43 = 3.89 


D.F. 

jSsq 

fSsq 

Between thyToids 

8 



Treatments 

1 

■ 

■■1 


F = 0.6554/0.1078 - 6.08 


I have been unable to find a method of setting the fiducial limits of 
the difference between the mean of the means of the two series, 0.52. 


It seems more convenient to analyze variance not in two 
or three tables but in a single one, as follows: 


Source of Variation 

Degrees of 
Freedom 


Mean 

Square 

Treatments 

1 

32.77 

32.77 

Thyroids, same Treatment 

8 

43.13 

5.39 

Cells, same Thyroid 

490 

338.24 

0.690 

Total 

499 

414.14 



In one of your tables, you include the single degree of freedom for 
treatments among the 9 for all th 3 rroids. I have separated these degrees 
of freedom in the combined analysis. 

In your analysis of means, the mean squares for thyroids and treat- 
ments are each 1/50 of the corresponding mean squares in my table. 

It is clear that there is a great deal of variation among thyToids over 
and above that which can be accounted for by” the sampling variation 
of cells from the same gland. In testing the hypothesis that the treat- 
ment is without effect on the thyroid glands of male white leghorn 
chicks, the real experimental error must include this variation among 
chicks. The variation among cells within thyroids is, in fact, a part of 
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the mean square for th^Toids — ^you are right in thinking that it cannot be 
ignored. The test is, 

F = 32.77 5.39 = 6.08, d/ = 1 and 8, P = 0.04 

It is assumed that the chicks were taken at random from the sampled 
population of white leghorn males and that the cells which were meas- 
ured constitute random selections from the cells of the several thyroids. 

Another assumption which has been made above is that the thyroid 
means are normally distributed. If o* is the same for the treated and 
untreated populations, confidence limits may be set on the mean differ- 
ence by use of = '\/2(5.39)/250 = 0.207 withd/ = 8. For P = 0.95, 
t = 2.306, so that the half inter\''al is 0.48. 


QUERY: The setup of an experiment was as follows: Six ra- 
69 tions were compared using a total of 186 turkey poults. The 
birds were w’eighed and listed in order of weight. The 6 heaviest 
birds were assigned to rations 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 respectively, the next six 
birds to rations 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1 respectively. Thds method of selection 
was continued until all 186 birds had been assigned to the 6 rations. The 
object of this procedure was, of coui^, to have all 6 groups start out the 
experiment with approximately the same average weight. At 11 weeks 
of age all birds were weighed and the weights subjected to an analysis 
of co-variance. Analysis of co-variance was used because although the 
average starting weight was approximately the same for each of the 6 
groups there were some differences. 

My contention has been that, apart from any question of distribution 
of sexes or need for replication of pens (in this experiment there was a 
single pen for each of the 6 diets and the males and females were analyzed 
separate!}") that no accurate estimate of the error of the group means is 
possible because the birds have not been assigned to the groups at 
random. 

I feel that a funda m ental and important point may be involved here 
since one very frequently finds described in the literature the statistical 
analysis of data from experiments in which the experimental ani-mals 
have been assigned to the groups in a systematic or non-random manner. 

The most serious flaw in the experiment you describe is the 
ANSWER: absence of true replicates. With a single pen for each of 

the six diets, there is no reliable estimate of the experi- 
mental error. One could compute the difference between cages and 
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perhaps a standard error of the difference, but there is no information 
as to how much of the difference can be attributed to diet and how much 
to other environmental factors. 

Only one estimate of error occurs to me in this case. If the six treat- 
ments represent six different levels in a single dietary constituent such 
that the results can be fitted with a straight line, three degrees of freedom 
representing the variation around the fitted line would be available for 
an error term. If this were of the same magnitude as the variation among 
birds vdthin cages, the latter might be given some credence as an esti- 
mate of experimental error. 

The systematic assignment of poults in order of weight might be a 
source of trouble. Intuitively it would not worry me too much for I 
suspect that other factors may be more important than the variation 
vdthin weight groups of six poults. A preferable scheme, of course, 
would be to assign the six birds in each successive weight-class to the 
rations at random or, preferably, in accord with the rows in a series of 
randomized 6X6 Latin squares. It is not too important that the con- 
comitant or initial characteristic in covariance be assigned at random, 
provided that this does not bias the distribution to different treatments. 
This follows from the fact that covariance is basically a regression tech- 
nique and the independent variate in regression can be selected arbi- 
trarily by the experimenter without biasing the results. 

In young animals, the use of initial weight as a basis of assignment to 
blocks, or as a covariate, is not very effective as a means of controlling 
error. But a knowledge of food consumed by the experimental units 
(single birds or small groups of them) often results in worthwhile gains 
in efficiency. This is an added argument in favor of true replication. 

C. I. Buss 



THE BIOMETRIC SOCIETY 

One of the first decisions of the Biometric Society was to apply for 
affiliation with the International Statisticsil Institute as “an international 
organization concerned with a field of statistical specialization/' We are 
happy to report that this affiliation has now been completed. There will 
be an exchange of representatives between the two organizations and 
all members of the Society attending the Conference in Geneva will 
receive an invitation to the ISI meetings in Berne on September 4-10. 
^Members of the ISI in turn are rnfited to attend the Second Biometric 
Conference in Geneva on August 30 to September 2, announced in pre- 
ceding issues of Biometrics. 

In order to increase our effectiveness internationally, we have been 
in contact vdth UNESCO through Professor Pierre Auger, Director of 
the Department of Natural Sciences, Professor P. Vayssiere, Secretary- 
General of the International Union of Biological Sciences, Professor 
Stuart [Mudd, Secretary of the lUBS, and others. Biometry' concerns 
so manj^ different sciences that no simple solution was immediately 
available. One reason is that our Society is organized vuth the individual 
member as the unit, instead of with the nation as the unit as in the inter- 
national unions. Recently, the International Union of Biological Sci- 
ences has invited the Biometric Society to serve as a specialized Section 
of the lUBS, and this invitation has been accepted by the Council of the 
Society. As a Section, $200 has been allotted by the lUBS for expenses 
in 1949 and funds to aid in the publication of the proceedings of the 
Second International Biometric Conference at Geneva have been in- 
cluded in their budget for 1950. An International Union of Mathe- 
matical Sciences is projected and when formed, it is proposed that a 
mixed Commission on biometry under the International Council of 
Scientific Unions should take over the functions filled now by the new 
section of the lUBS. 

As a result of the recent balloting, D. F. Votaw and E. K. Harris, 
tellers for Society, announce the adoption of the two amendments to the 
Constitution and the election of the following Council members for the 
term 1949-51 inclusive: J. Berkson, W. G. Cochran, D. Mainland, 
V. G. Panse, 0. E. Sette and F. Yates. 

As this issue of Biometrics went to press, the two new regions of the 
Society were proceeding with their organization. The Region Franjaise, 
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comprising 45 members, held its first formal meeting on ilarch 15 at the 
Laboratoire de Zoologie de la Sorbonne. By-laws for the Region were 
considered. It was agreed that the Region Fran^aise should form 
an official French society conforming to the French law of 1901 governing 
such associations. Draft by-laws wiU be submitted to all regional mem- 
bers and voted upon at the next meeting scheduled in ]May. The meet- 
ing named a regional committee of three, consisting of ;Mlle. Colette 
Rothschild and M. Lamotte (both of the Centre Xational de la Recherche 
Scientifique, Paris) and Dr. Marcel P. Schutzenberger, of the H6pital 
St. Louis. Two papers were presented at this first meeting, one by 
Dr. Leon Vaugien entitled ^Toids relatifs de la thyroide, des surrenales, 
et de rhypophyse ant^rieure chez les oiseaux’’ and another, ' ‘ Analyse de 
la relation entre p6riode d%cubation et nombre de particules virulentes 
inject4es, dans le cas de la sensibility hyreditaire au gaz carbonique chez 
la Drosophile” by Professor Philippe L'Heritier and M. Kriatchko. 

As reported in our last issue, the first meeting of the Indian Region 
was held in Allahabad on January 5, 1949. The following committee 
was elected to complete the regional organization: Professor P. C. 
Mahalanobis, Dr. U. S. Nair, Dr. P. V. Sukhatme, Dr. R. C. Bose, 
Dr. B. Ramamurthy, Dr. C. R. Rao and Mr. V. M. Dandekar. Draft 
by-law’s have been prepared and sent to some 40 members of the Indian 
Region for approval. They provide for a regional vice-president, a 
secretary, a treasurer and a regional committee of nine members, all of 
whom will be voted upon by mail ballot together with the by-law’s. 
Through Vice-President Mahalanobis, the Indian Statistical Institute 
has offered facilities for housing the regional office. This will aid in 
expanding the scope and activities of the Indian Region. 

On April 20 the Eastern North American Region sponsored a joint 
session with the American Society for Pharmacology and Experimental 
Therapeutics at the Detroit meeting of the Federation of American 
Societies for Experimental Biology. The program consisted of a bio- 
metrical clinic on pharmacological problems. More than sixty questions 
had been submitted in advance by the pharmacologists, but only a small 
fraction of these could be considered hy the panel consisting of C. 1. 
Bliss, A, E. Brandt, K. A. Browifiee, S. Lee Crump, D. B. DeLuiy and 
Lloyd C. Miller (Chairman). About 150 attended the meeting. 

The by-law^s of the Western North American Region, adopted at 
Seattle, Washington, in November 1948, have been ratified by the 
Council of the Society and are reprinted below: 
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BY-LA^'S — ^WESTEEN NORTH AMEEICAN EEGION 

The Western North American Region is governed by the constitution 
of the Biometric Society and the following regional By-laws. 

1. The aim of the Region shall be to promote the understanding of 
quantitative biology and the application of statistical methods to 
biology. 

2. Membership. By definition of the parent society the WNAR 
includes Mexico and those portions of United States and Canada lying 
west of approximately 104° West Longitude. All scientists residing in 
this region who have a substantial interest in quantitative biology, 
whether primarily biologists, statisticians or mathematicians, wiU be 
welcomed into the organization. 

3. Regional Committee. The Regional Committee shall have author- 
ity to transact necessary business at all times when the annual meeting is 
not in session It shall report to and be responsible to the membership 
as represented by the annual nxeeting and to the council of the parent 
society. It shall consist of the regional vice president, who shall be the 
presiding officer, the regional secretar^^ treasurer and six ordinary mem- 
bers. The regional vice president and the regional secretary-treasurer 
shall be elected annually and may not serve for more than two consecu- 
tive terms, the ordinary members shall seive for three years, two to be 
elected each year. At the initial election six ordinary members shall be 
elected; these shall be divided by lot into three groups of two each, one 
to sen^'e three years, another two years and a third one year. 

Affiliations. The Regional Committee may afliliate with national 
societies for the purpose of joint meetings when common aims will be 
so sensed. 

Antiual meeting. There shall be an annual meeting of the region at 
a time and place to be determined by the Regional Committee on advice 
of members. 

Amendment. These By-laws may be amended by a two-thirds vote 
of the members present at any annual meeting. 



NEWS AND NOTES 


ENGLAND — The Universit}’’ of Cambridge has set up a Statistical 
Laboratory under the auspices of the Faculty of Mathematics which was 
opened on Mai’ch 2, 1949. The staff consists of John Wishart, Reader 
in Statistics since 1931 (who also has responsibility for the instruction of 
agricultural gi^aduate students in statistics and field experimentation); 
Henry E. Daniels and Frank J. Anscombe, University Lecturers in 
Mathematics; and Dennis V. Lindley, University Demonstrator. The 
Laboratory accommodates the staff, graduate and visiting students, and 
computing assistants. A course is given yearly leading to a graduate 
Diploma in Mathematical Statistics, during which the candidates do 
work in one of a number of possible fields of application of statistical 
methods. The remainder of the gi'aduates work for the PL.D. degree. 
The laboratoiy also offers a consultant service in statistics to University 
and other Departments, and is closely associated, in particular, with the 
University’s Department of Applied Economics, directed by Richard 
Stone. 

INDIA — ^K. B. Madhava returned from Government work in the 
Labour Bureau to The University Mysore from which he has retired. 
He writes, “I have not settled down to anything particular^’- yet, but I 
shall probablj^ work on my own, combining my actuarial practice among 
my old insurance clients wdth some consulting statistical work.” His 
new’- address is 70-A Stock Exchange Building, Apollo Street, Fort, 
Bombay. We would like to present a paragraph Mr. Madhava wrote on 
the scope of statistics from his article on ‘‘The rule of statistics in the 
formulation of a progressive labour policy.” He says, “The value, 
rather the need, of statistics in practically every field of human endeavour 
in a present day administration of a world-knit progressive State is too 
well known to call for restatement at any length. Statistics has been 
described variously as the straw’ out of w'hich bricks are made, as the 
brain and braw of a Government, as the counterpart of operational 
research in relation to fighting services, etc. In essence, statistics may be 
likened to the all-pervasive science of meteorology, wdde in coverage, 
dominating as a w’atch tow’-er, and valuable in the servdce of man to 
navigate safely.” We anticipate many active years of service are in 
store for Mr. Madhava The Indian Society of Agricultural Statistics 
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was founded in 1947 to promote the study of statistical theory and its 
application to agriculture, animal husbandry, agricultural economics 
and allied subjects. The first issue of the society’s journal has appeared. 
Included are the Presidential Address by The Honorable Rajendra 
Prasad, ^Minister for Food and Agriculture, and three addresses given 
at a sjunposium on “Statistical Organization for India uith special 
reference to Agriculture” by The Honorable P. K. Shanmukham Chetty, 
Minister for Finance, by V. G. Pause, Institute of Plant Industry, 
Indore and by W* P. Natu, Economic and Statistical Adviser, Govern- 
ment of India. The other articles were “Crop survey’s in India” by 
V. G. Panse and P. V. Sukhatme, “A new approach to sampling distribu- 
tions of the multivariate normal theory” and “On the distribution of 
estimated error components in analysis of variance and covariance” 
by R. D. Narain, “Estimation of genetic variability in plants’’ by 
V. G. Panse and S. D. Bokil, and “ On fractional replication of the general 
sjTnmetrical factorial design” by K. Kishen. 

IRELAND — ^We are going to quote from a letter to the Secretary, 
The Biometric Society from J. J. Brady, Clontarf, Dublin. “You invite 
suggestions in regard to furthering the growth and development of The 
Biometric Society. My opinion is that the great majority of the articles 
published in Biometrics are too mathematical and theoretical to be of 
assistance to the vast numbers of research workers who require to use 
statistical methods in their experimental work but who have not the 
mathematical training essential to an understanding of such articles, 
... I think there is a great future for a statistical journal which would 
cater to the needs of the biological worker. Why not make Biometrics 
serve that purpose?” The Editorial Committee w'ould like to have 
more articles which show the applications of statistical methods, or 
articles that combine applications with new point in theory. A large 
percentage of our subscribers are research workers in biological fields who 
want to learn more about these statistical tools. 

JAPAN ^A Japanese Conference on Experimental Statistics spon- 
sored by the Mmistrj” of Agriculture and Forestry of the Japanese 
government was held in Tokyo in March. About 75 experiment station 
representatives from throughout Japan attended this one-week confer- 
ence. Matayoshi Hatamura of the Ministry’s Agricultural Improvement 
Bureau served as chairman. Warren H. Leonard, chief of the Agricul- 
ture Dhdsion in the Occupation, discussed general field plot techniques. 
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Joseph C. Dodson^ statistician in the Agriculture Di\usion, discussed the 
design and statistical analysis of experiments. Japanese oflELcials plan 
to hold a similar conference at a later date as a means of improving 
research methods used in their experiment stations. Air. Dodson’s 
assignment is in the production branch of the Agriculture Dhision. He 
is working on food collections. Mr. Leonard wTites that he plans to 
return in August to the Colorado Agricultural College, Boulder. 

NEW ZEALAND — J. T. Campbell, Senior Lecturer in Mathematics, 
Victoria University College, Wellington, wrote “When I returned to 
New Zealand in 1935, 1 found that there was httle pro\Tsion for instruc- 
tion in statistical work. . . . The situation is impro\ing.^’ We would like 
to hear about the “use of tvdns in dairy cattle nutrition experiments and 
similar investigations^\ ... At our request, A. A. Rayner, Biometrician, 
Extension Division, Department of Agriculture, Wellington, has written 
about his work. “The bulk of my work consists of the analysis of data 
from trials supervised by the Crop Experimentalist, P. B. Lynch, who is 
well known for his paper on the measurement of pastorial production. 
In 1947-48 there were 872 trials laid down mostly on the land of co-oper- 
ating farmers. The trials embrace almost every type of crop and pasture 
grown by farmers in New Zealand, and many special t}i)es of investiga- 
tion. I have little to do ^rith routine analj’sLs, but special problems are 
constantly being met, and there is always the designing of experiments. 
In the past few years the designs have been tending to increase in com- 
plexity. There is some work to be done for other Dhisions of the 
Department, notably the Animal Research Dhision, whose milking- 
machine experiments are mainly the concern of Jean Miller- Horticul- 
ture has brought us experiments on storage of onions and packing of 
apples. For the Livestock Dmsion, I have designed a national sampling 
survey for the assessment of such factors as pig losses and size of litters. 
I should say that the chief feature of our trials on farmer^s land is the 
way in which they are laid down and harv^ested in accordance with 
normal farming practice, with modifications to suit the small experi- 
mental plots. For instance cereal trials are di’illed with special 7-coulter 
drills and fertilizers are usuall}’’ drilled with the seed, thougih this has its 
difficulties in factorial experiments. Sampling of plots at han^est has 
largely been abandoned in favour of header-harvesting. I think you call 
this sort of machine a 'combine’. A technique has been evolved in 
which the header is continuously in motion, and border rows are har- 
vested at the same time, but discarded so far as weighing is concerned.” 
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UNITED STATES — the national meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association in Minneapolis last June, the Research Depart- 
ments Committee on Research Training, under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Margaret A. Ohlson, was commissioned to plan a workshop on design 
of experiments and sur\"eys for persons directing and performing research 
in the field of Home Economics. Iowa State College was selected as the 
place to hold the workshop. The dates are June 13-25th, 1949. Mr. 
Paul Homeyer, Associate Professor in the Statistical Laboratory, has 
been designated as the Statistical Director of the workshop.” . . . T- W. 
Anderson, Professor of Mathematical Statistics, Columbia University, 
New York City was a guest lecturer at Iowa State College, Ames during 
his Easter vacation. He gave two lectures on ^'Applications of multi- 
variate analj^sis to problems in psychology and education” and a lecture 
on "Estimation of linear restrictions on regression coeflSicients and appli- 
cations to econometric models”. ... We cannot keep up with GeoflErey 
Beall who is now ^vith Research Laboratories, Swift and Company, 
Chicago. . . . \Mien we reported last year about K. A. Brownlee, he was 
with Research and Development Department, The Distillers Company, 
Ltd., Surrey, England. Now, he is with E. R. Squibb and Sons, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. . . . S. Lee Crump, has been at the University 
of Rochester, Rochester, New York since last summer. He went to 
New York from the Statistical Laborator}^, Iowa State College, Ames. 

. , . Also to leave Ames last fall was Walter T. Federer, who is Professor 
of Biological Statistics, New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell 
University, Ithaca. . . . David W. Fassett, formerly at Cardiology Serv- 
ice, Jackson Memorial Hospital, iliami, Florida now gives this address: 
Laboratory of Industrial Medicine, Kodak Pai’k Works, Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester. . . . Marguerite F. Hall is now uith School of 
Medicine, Health Center, University of Washington, Seattle. She was 
an Associate Professor, School of Public Health, University of Michigan 
before going to the West coast. . . . William P. Martin is udth the 
Agronomy Department, Ohio State University, Columbu-a. Previou'^ly, 
he was with the Southwest Forest and Range Experiment Station, 
Tucson, Arizona. . . . Donald W. Maclaury, Department of Poultry 
Husbandry", University of Kentucky, Lexington was formerly with the 
Department of Poultiy Husbandry at Iowa State College, Ames. . . . 
Maurice Whittinghall of the Department of Zoology, ITniversitj’' of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill joined the Biology Division, Oak Ridge 
National Laboratories, for a six months period of research. He is doing 
research on a genetic problem using Drosophila as the experimental 
animal. . . . J. A. Rafferty, Captain M.C., will continue in his position as 
Chief of the Department of Biometrics, School of Aviation Medicine, 
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Randolph Field, Texas, when he becomes a civilian next month. INIr. 
Rafferty’s concept of the functions of a department of biometrics is the 
full breadth of the subtitle on The Biometric Society’s program an- 
nouncements, ‘‘the mathematical and statistical aspects of biologj\” 
In line \vith his contention that “statisticians should get out of their rut 
of testing statistical hypotheses”, his program is to include theoretical 
biology and medicine as well as traditional mass-data biometry and 
modem experimental statistics. At present the Department of Bio- 
metrics consists of forty personnel, mostly technical clerks, as computers 
and IBM operators. Mass-data projects on Air Force medical statistics 
are conducted as of special interest to the military establishment. About 
one-third of the workload is devoted to the design and analysis of labo- 
ratory and questionnaire investigations, done in consultation ^ith 
research workers in all other departments of the School of Aviation 
Medicine. Another third of the workload is involved in mathematical 
and applied research in statistics, depending on the interests and capa- 
bilities of the professional statisticians and on the problems arising in 
applying statistics to aviation medicine. For instance, in the depart- 
ment, empirical sampling projects are imder way concerning the relaxa- 
tion of assumptions in the analysis of variance. Due to the importance 
of multivariate analysis in medical research, contracts for mathematical 
statistical research have been let to the University of California for 
work on discriminatory analysis, under the direction of J. Heyman; 
and to Yale University, for work in compound symmetry" tests under the 
direction of David Votaw. Dr. Rafferty, as a medical research theorist, 
is interested in gathering into the Department of Biometrics as col- 
leagues, mathematical statisticians and biomathematicians to work on 
mathematical models for biological and medical phenomena, to offer 
“cradle to grave” theory ser\ice to the experiments in the various basic 
medical research fields. . . . Allyn W. Kimball, Jr. has been with the 
Department of Biometrics in the capacity of experimental statistician 
since May", 1948. Mr. Kimball, a candidate for* the Ph.D. degree in 
experimental statistics at the University of North Carolina, devotes 
much of his time to consultations with research workers in other depart- 
ments on problems of design of experiments and interpretation of re-^ults. 
The progress made tow’ard building up respect and confidence for sta- 
tistics among the medical research personnel has been substantial and 
gratifying. In addition to these duties, Mr. Kimball conducts purely" 
statistical research pertinent to a^iation medicine and acts as project 
officer on contracts for statistical research aw-arded to Chilian estab- 
lishments. 
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OPTIMUM ALLOCATION AND VAEIANCE COMPONENTS IN 
NESTED SAMPLING WITH AN APPLICATION TO 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 

Sophie Mabcttsb 

V. S. Naval Research Ldboraiory, 

Washington, D. C. 

INTRODCCTION' 

A SAMPLING TECHNIQUE frequently used in chemical and phj-sical 
analyses for estimating the mean of a population is that of multiple 
random subsampling, called nested sampling by P. C. ]\Iahalanobis/ 
For instance, when determining the moistm’e content of cheese, a food 
chemist might wish to select his samples randoml 3 ' from different lots, 
and again from different cheeses of each lot, and finallj' make duplicate 
deteiminations on each cheese. A primaiy objective in the statistical 
design of such a sampling procedm-e is to minimize the cost of obtaining 
the sample estimate if the desuud degree of precision is fixed, or con- 
versely, to maximize the precision of the estimate obtained from a 
given amount of expenditure including personnel, time, and equipment. 
The question arises as to how the number of sampling units at each 
level should be determined to meet these optimum requirements assum- 
ing equal frequencies in the subclasses. 

It is assumed in this paper that at each classification level, the cost 
is propoiiional to the number of units sampled at this level, and that 
the cost per sampling unit is known. Thus the total cost is a linear 
function of the numbers of sampling units at the various levels, with co- 
efficients representing the (known) costs per sampling unit at these levels. 
On the other hand, the precision of the mean yielded bj’ the experiment 
can be expressed in terms of the variance of this sample mean; it will 
then also be a linear function of the variances corresponding to each 
level, with coefficients involving the reciprocals of the number of units 
at the various levels. If the vaaiances at the various levels are not 
known, thej' should be estimated from a preliminary experiment. The 
present paper discusses optimum allocation of the sampling units in 
nested sampling in terms of 3 levels. As an illustration of an experi- 
mental situation, a numerical example is given in\mlving the estimation 
of variance components. In the appendix, the formulas for optimum 
allocation in nested sampling with k levels are deriTCd, 


^For reference see M. Ganguli’s paper on Nested Sampling [7]. 
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For concretenes^!, we consider the above mentioned specific problem 
of planning in the most economical wa3' an expeiiment in food chemistry" 
designed to deteimine the moistme content of cheese, the subsampling 
levels involving lots, cheeses, and deteiminations. Clearly, the princi- 
ples elucidated in teims of this particular problem for 3 levels are 
applicable to a wider class of problems involving moie levels in sub- 
sampling, as, for instance, by expanding this simplified experiment to 
moi*e than one factoiy. Also, they may be applied to other than 
chemical investigations invohdng nested sampling, for instance : in the 
deteimination of the bi-eaking stmngth of a certain t^"pe of bronze, a 
metalluigirt may wish to choose random samples from different ladles, 
then again from diffei-ent molds of each ladle, and make duplicate de- 
teiminations on the samples from each mold; in a manufacturing process, 
the subsompling categories may be lots, bags, and batches; in a gunneiy 
experiment, test shooting may be done by different operatoi’s taking 
a number of obseiwations on different runs; in agiicultural investiga- 
tions, the entim area under siuwe^^ may be subdivided into a large 
number of zones, these in turn into a large number of smaller zones, 
and so on: in studies of spraj" deposit in insect work, plots, trees, and 
apple samples have been used as subsampling levels [2], Examples of 
nested sampling in biological and industrial work together with analyses 
of variance components may be found in G. W. Snedecor's [10] and 
L. H. C. Tippett’s [12] books. In designing a sample survey for esti- 
mating the jute crop in India, P. C. Mahalanobis [9] has used the cost 
fimction for considerations of optimum allocation and discussed their 
general application to large scale sample surveys; principles of optimum 
allocation in nested sampling have been used by M. H. Hansen et al. 
[8] in a sample suivey of business involrtng 2-fold nested sampling 
from finite populations (countries, stores), and by L. H. C. Tippett [12] 
who describes an expeiiment whem in obtaining soil samples from 
counts of cysts, a number of '‘boxings” of soil wem taken and then 
several counts made on each boring. 

DEFINITION OF NESTED SAAIPLING 

The problem considered is one in which the total population is sub- 
d\dded into primaiy sampling units (lots) ; these in turn are subdivided 
into secondaiy sampling units (cheeses) on which several measmements 
(deteiminations) am made representing the tertiary sampling units. 
The nested sample is obtained b^’' selecting at random first Ui primaiy 
(lots), then secondaiy (cheeses), and finally tertiary sampling 
units (deteiminations) from each of the preceding units, where , 71 ^ , 
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Uz represent the class frequencies. A measm*e of the variance of the 
sample mean in teims of the class fiequencies is desired. Before de- 
riving it, the structure of the mathematical model will be explained. 

Let XK^i denote the j-ih determination from the i-th cheese of the 
A-th lot. Assuming that the effects of the sampling units at the different 
levels are additive, we may describe an indiridual observation r*,, in 
nested sampling [7] as: 

= A* + + 17a* + Tau (1) 

h = 1, 2, • • • ,ni where h refern to the lot of cheese 

i = 1, 2, * • • , 712 -whei-e i refers to the cheese in each lot 

y = 1, 2, - • • , na vrhevej refers to the determination on each cheese. 

The value ju represents the general population mean and is thus a fixed 
constant. The components , f^*, are random variables with 

means and covariances equal to zero and with variances equal to 
(Ti , a-l , <tI , respectively, called variance components. Thus the com- 
ponents , Vht , Tai, represent the effects peculiar to the lots, cheeses, 
and determinations, and the variance components the variabilities at 
the different levels. 


VARIA-NCE OF SAMPLE ME^X \ND ESTIMATION OF VVRUXCE COMPONENTS 
IN NESTED SAMPLING 


From the definition of an individual observation Xa,, in nested 
sampling, given by equation ( 1 ), we have for the sample mean 


X = + 




+ 


ni na 

L E 

A»1 *»=l 


Hi na ns 


E E Z f».. 


+ 


( 2 ) 


Til TiiUz nin^nz 

Then because of the assumptions made for the random variables |a , 
Va. , Ta., v^e obtain for the variance of the sample mean 


2 3 2 

2 O’! I 0'2 , (Ts 

— + 

niYiz Uin^nz 


(3) 


This expression gives the variance or precision of the sample mean as a 
linear fxmction of the reciprocals of Ut , niifh , and niairiz representing 
the total number of lots, cheeses, and detenninations used. The co- 
efficients are the variance components a\ , cl , , being the variances 

encountered at the 3 subsampling levels. 

As long as the parameter values cl , cl, cl are unknovTi, the variance 
function cl in ( 3 ) cannot be used for sohfing the problem to deteimine 
the optimum values of the class frequencies. On the other hand, if a 
set of class frequencies were given and used in performing an experiment 
in nested sampling, then the unknown parametere ci , o-? . 0-3 could 
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be e^^'timated from an analysis of variance of the experimental data. 
This dilemma® may be evaded by first caiTidng out a preliminaiy ex- 
perimr^nt in nested sampling® using a set of arbitrarily’’ chosen class 


T\BLE 1 

WA.LY^IS OF V\RIA.XCE IN 3-FOLD NESTED SAMPLING 


Soiirce of Variation ^ 

1 

Degrees of 
ii’eedom 

Mean 

Square 

Expected 

Mean Square 

1 

Primary sampling imits • 

nf — 1 

MS, 

A + + nfntA 

Secondaiy ‘sampling units j 
within primaiy units 

nf(nt - 1) 

MS, 

2 I 2 

Tertiary’ sampling units 
within «!econdarv units 

i 

! 

nfn*(nf — 1) 

MS, 

2 


frequencies^. We will show how the data obtained from such a pre- 
liminaiT experiment give advance estimates of (A , al , crl , say s® , 
3 a ; S3 , to be used for estimating the coefficients of the variance func- 
tion. 

Denote by nf, n?, 71? the given class frequencies of the preliminary 
experiment in nested sampling. Perform a customary analysis of 
variance on the obsen’'od data, as shown in the firat 3 columns of table 1, 
where MSi , J/iSa - and denote the mean squares con*esponding to 
the primary’, secondary, and tertiary sampling units. It can be shown 
that the expected values of the mean squares MSi , MS2 , and MS3 are 
the expie^^ions shown in the last column of table 1^. Considering the 
estimates of these egressions by substituting the estimated variance 
components si , 32 , S3 , we obtain the equations 

J/,Si = S3 + nfsl + nfntsl 

MS2 = A + nfsl (4) 


MS2 = SI 


Friedmin s diacu^sion of a bimilar situation in planning an expeiiment ([11], p. 345) 

Or j. n i\ed model de-igii of experiment (e g randomized blocks or split plot) which includeis the 
sub.imphrg categories under consideiation. Note that such a design might involve more degrees of 
freedom t us mereasing the rehabilitj of the estimated \anance components ([3], [4]). 

<Res.uIts lor any number of sub-samplingb and unequ il frequencies are given by M Ganguli [7]. 
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Whence we have the solutions 


S3 = MS, 


MS2 - MS, 
nf 


(5) 


. ^ MS^ - MS, 

ntnf 

in which the estimated variance components are expmssed in terms of 
the mean squares calculated in the analysis of variance table of the 
experimental data from nested sampling/ These equations can be 
extended from three to k subsamplings by the same reasoning. 

OPTIMUM ALLOCATION IN 3-FOLD NESTED SAMPLING 

The variance of the sample mean and the total cost expenditure for 
determining it, expressed in terms of the class frequencies, are the two 
fimctiona needed for solving the optimum allocation problem under 
consideration. Considering the case of 3 levels, let C(ni , n , , n,) be the 
cost function and r(ni , n, , n,) the variance function, the variables 
Wi , ?i 2 , representing the class frequencies. As given by equation 
(6), the cost fimction C(ni , ^ 2 , ns) is assumed to be an additive function 
of the costs at the three levels, that is the costs of rii primary, riin, 
secondary, and riiihn, tertiary sampling units altogether, the cost per 
primary, secondarj^, and tertiary sampling unit being Ci , C 2 , and c, 
respectively. The variance function T’'(ni , n 2 , na) is given by equation 
(3) showing the variance of the sample mean, o-*, in 3-fold nested 
sampling; its parameters may be estimated from the data of a pre- 
limiuaiy experiment by the analysis of variance procedure for esti- 
mating variance components as described above. Thus we have: 

C{ni , n, 3 n,) = CiUi + Cziiin, + Czniiizn, (6) 


Vin, , n* , ns) = - + — + 

’ ’ rii nifi, nin2nz 


0*2 


P's 


(3) 


The problem of optimum allocation is to minimize Cirii ,ni,ih) by 
proper choice of rii ,71^ , 713 subject to the constraint that the allowable 


^Thib analysis of the varmnce components was performed on data from nested samplins, which 
is a special case of Model II analysis of variance as sho'nn below. If a similar analysib of variance 
components is routinely carried out on data bdonging to Model I, the mterpretation differs. In 
Model II, the computed variance components estimate the variance*! ffi* , ffs* , ci* associated with ran- 
dom factors, whereas in Model 1, these are dummy symbols representing sums of squares of differences 
related to the variation of systematic for fiaedl factors ([1], [5]). 
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amount of variance is preassigned, say v, or to minimize T (wi , rh , W3) 
by proper choice of /ii , ^12 , ^3 subject to the constraint that the total 
amount of cost is fixed, say c. Let Ua , ? ^cs Q^i^d w-n , «r2 , '^vz be 

the optimum solutions of the two problems respectively. By applying 
Lagrange multipliers it can be shown® that these optimum values of 
Wi j W2 , Uz are 



nc2 = 


-\l- 

(Ti \C2 


Iflcz — 


£3 fe 

(T2 ^Cz 


O’! 

Tin — ^ 

Y. fr. vP) 



The sets of equations ( 7 ) and (8) show similar features. Except 
for the first level, the optimum combination of the number of sampling 
units is independent of the given degi*ee of precision or the fixed total 
cost, being the same whether the precision or the amount of cost is 
assigned beforehand. Therefore, when planning an expeiiment in 
nested sampling the analyst need be concerned with the given cost or 
precision only in selecting the number of piimaiy sampling units. 
Clearly, an increase in funds w^ould be utilized most efficiently, that 
is resulting in the highest possible precision, by a proportional increase 
in the number of primaiy sampling imits, and similarly, the most 
economical way for attaining a hi^er degi’ee of precision w^oiild consist 
in choosing a correspondingly greater number of primaiy sampling 
units. 

In many instances, the research anal3^st might not wish to depend 


^See appendix for development of these fonnulas 
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on considerations of optimum allocation in the choice of the frequencies 
at all levels, but might prefer to take, for instance, dupBcate or triplicate 
determinations from each cheese for check pm^poses, thus preassigning 
the class frequency associated to the tertiaiy sampling unit, . If 
riz is prefixed, the coiresponding optimum allocation formulas" are 


f 

nci = y 



(9) 


Uc2 — 


0-1 


I 2i_ 

\C2 + 03^3 


in the case that the variance v is given; and 

Oj 


flvi = 1=^ 


<riVci + + ^)(C2 + C3«3)j 

/ 2 I O’S 

— 


c 

Vci 


( 10 ) 


<ri \C2 + CsBs 
in the ease that the total cost c is pven. 


NUMERiaU. BXiMPLE 

The figures sho'wn in table 2 are results from analyses of samples 
of cheese for the determination of moistme content.* They -will serve 
as the preliminarj’’ data for obtaining estimates of the variance com- 
ponents. The experimental set-up in nested sampling involves duplicate 
determinations made on 2 cheeses from each of 3 lots, the different 
cheeses and the different lots being randomly selected (nf = 3 , h* = 
2 , n? = 2). 

The first 4 columns of table 3 show the results of an analysis of 
variance of these data. In nested sampling the siuns of squares may 
be calculated as follows: Consider first table 2 (in which there are 3 
factors: duplicates, cheeses, and lots) and refer to the ^ures. repre- 
senting 1 determination, as “totals.’’ Subsequently, obtain the totals 


'See appendix for development of formulas in which ail but the first A*' are fixed. 
sThe data are drawn from “Report on Sampling Fat and Moisture in Cheese” by Wil!.u:a Horwitz 
and Lila F. Knudsen, J. Ass. Off. Agr. Chem., voL 31 (194S'), pp. 300-306; slight modifications have 
been made for illustrative purposes. The author acknott ledges the suggebtions of L:la F Knudsen; 
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TiBLE 2 

Ml iI^TtSE CONTENT OF 2 CHEESES FROM E4CH OF 3 DIFFEREOT LOTS, 
DETERMINED 2 TIME'. 


Cheese 


Lot 


I 

II 

III 

1 

39 02 

35 74 

37 02 


38 79 

35 41 

36 00 

2 

38 96 

35 58 

35 70 


39 01 

35 52 I 

1 

36 04 


for the duplicates on each cheese (there remain 2 factors: cheeses and 
lots), and also the totals of the 4 determinations on each lot (there 
remains 1 factor: lots), in addition to the total for the enth'e table (no 


TABLE 3 

iXiLTSIS OF VAHI4XCE OF D4Ti OX MOISTURE CONTENT OF CHEESE 
GI'l’EX IX T4BLE 2 


•^ru-te ui 
^ %T it on 

Degrees 1 

1 

Fieedom 

1 

1 bum of 1 

Squares 

1 

! Mean 

hquare 

Expected 
Mean Square 

Eatimated 

Variance 

Components 

L. t- 

2 

= 2i 9001 

1/Si = 12 9 501 

<rj2 4" 2<ra* + 4<ri® 

siS « 3 202S 

Cheeses 

1 





W T ITi 

3 1 

! - 4160 

m * 13S9 

(TjS + 20-2* 

as2 « 0143 

n t.»^s9 






ATT 

6 

.SSs = 0h20 

CO 

o 

II 

cr 

cr " 

S32 = 1103 


factor remains). Denote by Qi ,Qi ,Qi , and Qo the sum of squares of 
these corresponding totals divided by the number of determinations 
making up each total: 

Qa = 39.02^ + 38.79= + 1- 35.70= + 36.04= = 16,365.5607 

^ _ 77.81= + 77.97= + 71.15= + 71.10= + 73.02= + 71.74= 


= 16,364 8988 




155.78= + 142.25= + 144.76= 
4 


16,364.4821 


Qo 


442.79= 


16,338.5820 


12 
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Then the sums of squares in analj^is of variance, SSi , SS 2 , SS^ , are 
the successive differences of these expressions: 


SS, = - Qo = 25.9001 

SS 2 = Q 2 - Qi = 0.4166 
aS/Ss = 03 - Q 2 = 0.6620® 

The sums of squares and the corresponding mean squares are shora 
in columns 3 and 4 of table 3. The estimated variance components 
si , si j si , shown in the last column of table 3, follow from equations 
(5). These values represent the advance estimates from the pre- 
liminary data to be used in the planning of the experiment. 

The problem of designing an experiment with optimum allocation 
may arise in chemical laboratory wnrk, e.g., w^hen it is desired to set 
up in the most economical w’ay routine analyses of samples of cheese 
for the detcimination of moisture content. In the example under 
consideration we assume that the chemist wants to spend not more 
than 60 dollars altogether to be allocated in such a way that the highest 
precision results; that he requires duplicate determinations for check 
puiposes; and that the cost factors per lot, cheese, and determination 
are 10 , 3, and 1 dollar respectively. Since these requirements prefix 
the class frequency and the total cost C, formulas ( 10 ) are appro- 
priate, Substituting 773 = 2 , c = 60, Ci = 10, C 2 = 3, and Ca = 1, and 
for the variances al , <rl , 0-3 their estimates si = 3.2028, si = 0.0143, 
S 3 = 0.1103, we obtain: 


Tlyi — 5.43 77-^2 — 0.21 


The corresponding integer values have to be chosen in accordance with 
the conditions of the experiment. Since Un , the number of cheeses 
selected from each lot, must be at least one, the number of lots, th , 
may be i-educed. An examination of the integers smaller than TZri 
show's that Wi = 4 together with Wa = 1 fulfill the required conditions. 
Thus 4 lots and 1 cheese give the optimum solution for the problem 
under consideration. 

The merit of this optimum combination may be judged by com- 
paring it to other combinations of class frequencies. In table 4 a 
number of various combinations (columns 1 and 2) are pmsented 
together with the precision of the sample mean (columns o and 6) and 

®UBiiig the hgures given for Qs , Qa above, have Qi — Qi = .6619 instead of .6620, Such a dif- 
ference in the last decimal place is due to rounding off lesults, intermediate computations being carried 
out to more decimal places. 
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T\BLE 4 

ESTIMATED PRECISIOX \XD CO«iT OF DETERMIXING MOISTURE COVTENT OF 
CHEESE WHEX \ SPECIFIED XUMBER OF LOTS (m) \ND \ SPECIFIED ^ UMBER OF 
CHEEnE'^ PROM E\CH LOT (n-) ^RE USED A.XD TWO DETERMIX \TIONS (r , = 2) 
ARE MADE OX EACH CHEESE. CONSTANTS USED ARE ADVANCE ESTIMATES CAL- 
CULATED FROM PRELIMINARY' DATA fTABLES o AND 3^ 


Foiiniilas used: 


Constants used: 


N = 721722^3 


na = 2 


C = CiTli + C272i722 + Czyiin2nz Ci = 10, C 2 = 3, Ca = 1 


2 2 2 

7 , _S3_ 

rii niUo niniTig 



100 


SI = 3.2028, = .0143, s] = .1103 

X = 36.90 


Number of — 1 

1 

1 E\penditure 

Estimated Precision 

Lots 

Cheeses ^ 

Number of 

Total Cost 

Variance 

Coefiicient 


1 

1 Determina- 

in dollars 

of mean 

of 


1 

1 tions 



Variation 

Ml 

1 nj 

I N 

C 


CV 

(ij 

1 (2) 

I 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

5 

‘ 1 

3 1 

30 

125 

0 6452 

2 18 

5 

2 

20 1 

1 100 

0 6475 

2 18 

5 

1 

10 1 

75 

0 6544 

2 19 

4 

3 

24 

100 

0 8065 

2 43 

4 

2 

16 

80 

0 8094 1 

2 44 

4 

1 1 

S 

60 

0 8181 

2 45 

3 

3 

18 

75 

1 0753 1 

2 81 

3 

2 

1 

60 

1 0792 

2 82 

3 

1 

^ 1 

45 

1 0907 

2 83 

2 

1 3 

12 1 

50 

1 6130 

3 44 

2 

2 1 

8 

40 

1 6188 

3 45 

2 1 

1 

4 1 

30 

1 6361 

3 47 

1 

3 1 

1 6 1 

25 

3 2259 

4 87 

1 

2 1 

1 4 1 

20 

3 2375 

4 88 

1 

1 ! 

1 

^ 1 

15 

3 2722 

4 90 


the expenditui’e involved in deteraiining it (columns 3 and 4). Column 
3 shows the total number of determinations made, the total cost is 
given in column 4, and column 6 compares the relative precision of 
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the sample mean, indicated by its coefficient of variation, to the absolute 
precirion in terms of the variance (column 5). Duplicate determina- 
tions are u^ed throughout. It can be seen that the 4-1-2 combination 
is more economical than the 3-2-2 combination — ^the one used in the 
preliminary experiment — since it obtains a higher precision but re- 
quires the tame cost (60 dollars). Also, the combination 3-2-2 is less 
efficient than the combination 3-1-2 since, for the same precision, the 
latter combination needs half the number of determinations and in- 
quires only 45 dollars instead of 60 dollai-s. In general, it pays to in- 
cinase the number of lots instead of the number of cheeses since the 
foimer are more variable, 

REMARKS ON NESTED «1A.MPLING VS V SPECUL CASE OF 
MODEL II ANALYSIS) OF VVRIVNCE 

The mathematical model of nested sampling as given b 3 ’‘ the funda- 
mental equation (1) and its assumptions, is closely related to one 
specific mathematical model used in anabasis of variance. Two models 
of analj'sis of variance, usuallj’- referred to as Model I and Model II, 
have been dbcussed incently hy S. L. Criunp [3] and C. Eisenhart [5], 
It seems worthwhile to show that, in virtue of the underhung assump- 
tions, nested sampling i-epresents a special case of ^lodel II of anah-sis 
of variance. 

The two different models of anabasis of variance involve the anabasis 
of two diffeient tjqres of factors: sj’stematic factors in ilodel I and 
random factors in Model II. A factor such as “treatment” or “lot” 
is a random or a systematic factor depending on the waj" its variants 
are choben. Hem the term “variant” of a factor is used based on Fisher’s 
teiminology [6], for instance, the variants of the factor “treatment" 
ma 3 ^ be e.g. “nitrogen” and “phosphate” and different lots the variants 
of the factor “lot.” MTien an experimenter selects the two treatments 
“nitrogen” and “phosphate,” he selects them sj^steniaticallj" from a 
population of possible treatments on the basis of subject matter judg- 
ment; on the other hand, when selecting different lots of material for 
studying the effects of the treatments, he generally bases his choice on 
random selection ([5], [10] Chapter 8). Since systematically" chosen 
variants produce sy^stematic variation and randonalj" chosen variants 
random variation, the type of factor may" be detennined according to 
the issue: systematic or random variation. Usually, “methods’" and 
“treatments” represent sy"stematic factors, “blocks” and “lots” random 
factors, whereas factors such as “day’s” or “animals” or “locations” 
may: represent either systematic or random factors; both ty’pes of factor 
vull often occur in the same experiment; then the model is a mixed one. 
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Xow- the factore encountered in nested sampling are the primary, 
secondaiy, tertiaiy sampling units (lots, cheeses, deteiininations). 
Under the assumptions made, the variants of these factors, i,e. the 
units selected at each level, vrere chosen randoml 3 ^ These factors, 
therefore, are random factors and thus nested sampling l»elongs to 
Model IL 

In order to describe more accurately the relationship of nested 
sampling to Model II of analysis of variance, we subdivide the random 
factors of Model II into two categories: cross classified^® with respect to 
another factor or not. For instance, in the 2 factor “day-animaP' 
expeiiment discussed by C. Eisenhart [5] as an example of ]Model II, 
the random factor ^'animar^ is cross classified with respect to the factor 
each of the randomly chosen animals being tested on all days 
(the analysis of variance table contains: ^‘Betwreen days”, '‘Betw’een 
animals,” and ‘^Residual” with d — 1, and a — 1, and (a — l)(d — 1) 
degrees of freedom mspectively). On the other hand, there w'ould be 
no cross classification, if on each day a number of animals were randomly 
chosen for testing, as for instance in an inoculation experiment affecting 
the sensitivity of the animal (the anal;^’sis of variance contains: ‘'Be- 
tw’een days,” and ‘^Betw’een animals within daj"s” with d — 1, and 
d(a — 1) degrees of freedom respectively). Likewise, no cross classi- 
fication w’ould be involved for the random factor ^'animal” if each 
animal w’ould be tested on a couple of da 3 rs w^hich w^ere randomly 
selected, as e.g. if only one animal could be tested per day (the anal 3 ’'sis 
of variance contains: ‘‘Betw^een animals,” and “Betw'een daj^s within 
animals” with (a — 1), and a{d — 1) degrees of freedom respective^)- 
Nested sampling represents the second category of Model II in which 
the random factors involved are not cross classified since for each 
primary sampling unit a number of secondary sampling units is se- 
lected randomly, and so on. The question as to which order of sub- 
sampling should be adopted in the nested sampling procedure, as, for 
instance, w'hether to use ‘‘animals” as primarj’^ sampling units and 
“day's” as secondary^ sampling units, or conversely, is a decision to be 
made on the basis of subject matter judgment. 

APPENDIX 

We shall now derive the optimum values of the class frequencies, 
given for the three-fold level by foimulas (7), (8), (9), and (10;, for 
the general case of A*-fold nested sampling. Instead of solving the prob- 

wThis term is not synonymous with “ordered’\ Note that items in table 2 below are ordered for 
purely deaignative reasons there being neither a cross classification nor an element of “sequence” 
involved. 
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lem directly by intioducmg the Lagi'ange multiplier, we trill apply 
this procedui*e to a pair of generalized functions. Ve then obtain a«5 
special cases the solution formulas for optimum allocation in 

i. A--fold nested sampling 

ii. Wold nested sampling in which some class frequencies are fixed 
beforehand 

iii. stratified sampling from finite population Q: strata, 2 levels;. 


a. Minimum Problem for 2 Generalized Functions 
Let the two generalized functions be 

F^{N, + oi (11' 

t-1 

Wi, ••• ,A\) = (12) 

where Ni , • • • , Nk denote variables and Oi , a 2 , and . a.>t (i = 1, 

• • • ,k) are constants. 

Consider fibrst the problem to minimize Fi{Xi , * • • , subject to 
the side condition 

Wi, ••• ,iV;) = 52 (13) 

where bz is a constant. Using the Lagrange multiplier X in the ii^ual 
way, we let the derivatives of Fi + TdPz with respect to (i = 1, 

• • • , A') be zero, and obtain 

ait *“ (Xa2t/A^l) = 0 
or 

A, = '\/X*\/a2*/ 


Substituting these values of ATt in (13), where Fz is given by (12), ve have 

__ *. 

,■■■, NO = (1/ Vx) E \/ai.a2. + = b. 


Therefore 


; 





Hence we obtain the optimum values 


iV 


It 


k 

\/ai,a2t 

t-1 

bz — ^2 



(14) 
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Similaily. vre obtain the solution of the problem to minimi ze F^iXi , 
• • • . -Y "ubject to the side condition 

,X.) = h (15) 


where 5i i** a constant ; 



»1 


Now introduce the variables 

Hi = Yi , /!, = X, 'X,-i = 2, k) (17) 

then Y = Hi ■ • • h,(/ =!,•••, k). Substituting the new vaiiables in 
tllj and |■12j. we obtain the functions 

/ 

fi(Hi ,•••,«)= 53 ai-”i •■•«■. + fli (18) 

1 = 1 


/i(ni 


n,) = 13 : 


n, 


+ Oi 


(19) 


Substituting (14) in (17), we find that the minimum solutions of /i(n, , 
• • • , H;) under the side condition /2(ni , • • ■ , Ha) = 62 are: 


and 


; 



( 20 ) 


Similaily, substituting (16) in (17), we find the minimum solutions of 
fs{^h . * • • , Wi) under the side condition /i(?Zi , ■ • • , = 6i ; 


and 


7221 = 


Qi 

; 

13 Vai.ai. 

1 = 1 



n2^ 


i QoiQl t-1 

^ t-1 


(i = 2, ... ,!•) 


( 21 ) 


Note that riu = H2.(f = 2, •••,!!:). 
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b. Application to Optimum Allocation Problems in Sampling 
i. Nested Sampling 

Substituting , 02 , = and ai = 02 = 0 in (18) and (19), we 

obtain the 2 functions 




?i(ni . • • • 

> = E c.ni • ■ • TO, 

( 22 ) 


t-1 Ui • • • Ut 

(23) 


These functions lepresent the general case of the cost function 0 (^ 1 , ^ 2 , 
ns) and the variance function T"(ni , ns , ns) used above in section 4. 
Setting hi = c and 62 = y yields the corresponding side conditions. 
Theiefoie applying fomulas (20) and (21), we have as the minimum 
solutions of gi{ni , •• • under the side condition g 2 {ni , • • • , nt) = v 


and 



S V^) 

1-1 

Vci 



a = 2 . ••• ,k) 


(24) 


and as the minimum solutions of g^iui ,•••,%) under the side condition 
Oiirii , . . . , nO = c 


and 


7121 


O'! 

2 (o'. Vc.) 


Vci 



(^*=2, ,k) 


(25) 


Specializing equations (24) and (25) to the case k = 3 jdelds equa- 
tions ( 7 ) and ( 8 ). Specializing equation (25) to the case A' = 2 and 
letting cost be expressed in terms of time, Ci = kt, Cs = ij gives equation 
10.32 in L. H. C. Tippett's book [12]. 

ii. Nested Sampling with Some Prefixed Class Frequencies 
Let nj , • • • , nl* be the unknown frequencies and , • • • , 77 j- be 
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fixed befoi'ehand. The equations (22) and (23) may then be reA\nitten 
in terms oin[ , , n'r as follows: 


hi(n[ , • • • , n/O = J^cni n' + 7ii • • • n/. c,.^in, -i • • ■ 

3-1 Z-1 

(26) 

= 2 n', 


where 

and 


hini , 


o', = c, U = I, ••• , - 1) 


J-k 

C;< = c,- + 2 c,.-in,>+i ••• n,-~i 
1-1 




2 

(Tj'-l 


iHi • • • w, Wi • • • W/ TTi njr^i • • • « ,, 


(27) 


(2S) 


= E-7 


0-3 


“ ^1 • * • n, 


where < 7 ; = (t, (j = 1 , • • • , fc' - 1 ) 

and 

I -I' 2 

,2 _ 2 . V 

ff,.' - ffn + 2^ - 

Z-1 W-Z^-rl flfrjLl 


(29) 


Thus the functions hi and hi of the variables ni, ■ ■ • ,nl- , given by (26) 
and (28 1 , represent the same types of function as the functions gi and gi of 
the variables tii , ■ ■ • , given by (22) and (23). Therefore the mini- 
mum solutions of hit^ni . • • • , re(-) and hiin'i , , ni>) under th« ride 

conditions hi{n'i , • • • , n/.) = v and fti(n{ , • • • , «(-) = c lespeeth'ely, 
may be obtained from equations (24) and (25) by leplaeing I: by k' , 
<7 by <r', and c by c', and then substituting back crj and c' {j = I, • • • , k') 
from equations (27 ) and (29). 

For k = 3, k' = 2 'KQ obtain fi.’om (27) and (29) 

Cl = Cl ci = C2 -h Cans 

3 

<Ti — <7i (72 — CTt 

Wa 

The substitution of these values into (24) and (25) after replacement of 
by k', c\ <r' gives the foimulas (9) and (10) used above. 

Note that the results of b. ii. may also be obtained from a. and then 
b. i. be considered as the special case k' = k. 
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iii. Stratified Sampling from Finite Population’t 

We ■n’ill indicate briefij” the applicabiht 3 ' of the above u~ecl geneial- 
ized fuiictions to stiatified sampling invohnng two levels. 

Let there be k strata in the population with J/, element^ a- . in the 
i-th stratum (i = 1, • • • , A-; j = 1, • • • . M,). Assume that the -Y. 
sample elements x„ {i = 1, k; j — I, , X.) are indeiiendentlj' 
drawn at random from the k finite strata. Then the sample mean 


has the vaiiance 


\i 



2 

(Tx 




a, M, - X, 
X, M, - 1 


where 21 = 23^1 denotes the variance between elements in 

the i-th stratum. Thus we have 



7^ 


, 2iy, , 1 ^ 2iy 

where “ jPyjpTi) «■>') “'--jpSjTPTI 

Let c, be the cost per element in the i-th stratum and c = ^l-i c,.V, 
the total cost, then c maj' be wiitten c = ai,-Y, + Oi where Oi, = c, 
and Oi = 0. Thus c and <r® correspond to the functions Fi{Xi , • • • , *V*) 
and Fa{Xi , • • • , *Yi) respectively in (11) and (12). Therefore equations 
(14) and (16) give the desired minimum solutions where hi and bi de- 
termine the side conditions coiresponding to (13) and (15). In case the 
populations in the strata are large (J/, ^ M, — iL ’*'^6 obtain the well 
known optimum allocation fonnulas; 

(J/.O-.Vc.) ir 

Y _ i«i 

+ i: (j/.v=) 


Wa. = 


2 M.a.y/c, 


Vc, 
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FITTING A STRAIGHT LINE WHEN BOTH VARIABLES 
ARE SUBJECT TO ERROR 

M. S. Bartlett 

University of Manchester, England 
INTRODUCTION 

A SIMPLE METHOD of fitting a Straight line when both variables are sub- 
ject to error was examined by Wald (1) in 1940. The purpose of the 
present note is to present and illustrate a modification of Wald's method 
having the advantage in general of greater accuracy. Before any de- 
tailed exposition it wiU be as well to recall two important points: 

(i) a distinction must be made between the linear regression equation of 
a variable 2 / on a second variable x, and a linear functional relation 
between two variables Y and X masked by errors. The former 
equation is still available for prediction even if the variable x is sub- 
ject to error, but is not necessarily appropriate for a functional rela- 
tion when one exists. 

(ii) it is possible to set up maximum likelihood equations for the second 
problem, but they do not lead to a unique solution without further 
assumptions, such as an assumption about the relative magnitude of 
the errors in x and y. 

These points have been emphasized by many previous wTiters, for 
example, by Wald (1) or more recently by Lindley ( 2 ). In yiev: of (ii) 
it is useful to consider, in the common case when the obsen^ations have 
equal weight, the following elementary method: 

(a) For the location of the fitted straight line use as one point the mean 
coordinates x, y, just as in the least-squares method. 

(b) For the slope, first divide the n plotted points into three groups, the 
equal numbers k in the two extreme groups being chosen to be as 
near as possible (the three groups are non-overlapping when 
considered, say, in the x direction). The join of the mean coordinates 
Xi , yi and ^ 3 , y^ for the two extreme groups is used to determine the 
slope. 

The only difference from Wald’s original method is the use of three 
groups instead of two, for reasons which will be apparent from the results 
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of the next section. ^ It will also be sho'^ n that W aid's confidence interval 
method of assessing the accuracy (under suitable conditions) may be 
adapted to the present method. 

EFFICIEXCX IV X SPECIXL CXSE 

To get some idea of the ejBdciency of the method its accuracy is 
determined in a special case where least-squares is appropriate. It is 
assumed that obser\"ations y are available forn = + 1 values x = X 

not subject to error and spaced at equidistant unit intervals. The least- 
squares estimate is known to proxdde the linear combination of the 2/’s 
proxiding an unbiased estimate of the true slope in the functional 
relation 

(1) Y = a + PX 

with minimum x^ariance when the differences y Y are uncorrelated and 

of constant variance o-^. The least-squares estimate 

& = y(x - x)/ 2 

has error x’anance c ^ {pc — xf, where ^ {x — xf — (|)Z(J + 1) 
(2? + 1 in the situation assumed in this section. 

For comparison the error variance of the estimate 

(2) b' = ~ 

Xi — Xi 

of the last section is easily evaluated for any value of k. It is given by 

2(r^ = 2<r‘‘ 

kijC'i ~ X’f k{2l — k !)■ 

The relative efficiency of b' is thus 

P _ 3fc(2f -k + If 
~ 2l{l + l)(2f + 1) • 

This is a ma’dmum when 

(21 - k + 1)(2J + 1 - 3it) = 0 
with relevant root k = i^)(2l + 1) = 


I dm indebted to Profeassor Gerhard Tintner for drawing m> attention to a previous discussion of 
this problem, -with a similar conclusion, bj Nair and Shrivasta\d (4) (see also Nair and Banerjee (5)) 
It might be noted that these authors propose using the two extreme groups out of three for location as 
wdl as slope, but recommendation (a) abo\ e is theoretically preferable In the fiist of these tw o papers 
the exter^don of the method to fitting higher-order curves is also considered, though the optimum 
efSciencj is not so high in such cases. 
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We then have 


(4) 


TP _ + 3 )^ ^ 8 

9/(Z+lj-9^ 


\%hich may be compared with E = (|)(Z -r [1{J + 1 )] >34 w’hen 
A' = 3 / 2 . The higher efficiency of k = f n compared with k = hi suggests 
the adoption of k = Jw in preference to k = hi in general. Indeed its 
high efficiency in the case examined above indicates the occasional value 
of the simple method proposed even in cases where the least-squares 
method is available. 


A'-bESSMENT OF ACCURACY IN THE GENERAL C ^&E 

In the general problem it is assumed that both y and x are subject to 
error. To use Wald’s confidence interval method it is assmned further 
that the n errors 1 ? = 2 / — F are independent^’’ and normally distributed 
with constant variance cr] , similarly the n errors e = x — X are inde- 
pendent and normal with variance <t] ; the x and y errors are moreover 
mutuall}^' independent, so that the variance of t? — /?€ is a-l + . 

Consider now' possible 'estimates’ of this last variance when is 
known. If we write for the total sums of squares and products of x and 
y within the three groups 

Sxi = El ~ ®i)° + E2 ~ *2)* + Es (^ - 

Szj = El (a: - - 5i) + Ea “ y*) 

+ Es (-i; - X3){ju - Vi) 

S,, s X)i (y - ViY + Ea 0/ - Vif + Ei (j' - paf , 

where E* denotes summation over the observ'ations in the i-th group, 
then {8,y — (a — 3) is an estimate of the variance 

with ri — 3 degrees of freedom. The remaining 3 degrees of 
freedom are contained in the three group means. One is represented by 
the general mean, one bj' the difference between the means of the first 
and third groups to be used in the estimate of the third is represented 
by the difference between the mean of the second group and the general 
mean of the first and third groups. 

For data with few observ'ations it is advisable to make use of the last 
degree of freedom in the variance estimate, as in the numerical example 
conadered later. Alternatively, if it is not so used, it remains available 
for testing the linearitj’ of the true X, Y relation. In the former case. 
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the appropriate square to be added to the numerator of the pre\’ious 
estimate is 

KFi + yz- - 2|8(y, + Fs - 2yj)(5, + rs - 2 ^ 2 ) 

+ + X, - 2xjn{| + 

and the estimate s“0S) obtained Tvith n — 2 now as the divisor will have 
n — 2 degrees of freedom. 

Since 

(^3 “ - iS) = (^3 “ jScs) — (^1 - 0ii), 

when V is given hy (2), the left-hand quantity under the assumptions 
made in this section is normal with variance + 0^a']){2 k). This is 
subject to one qualification, that the errors in the x variable do not influ- 
ence the allocation of the observations to the three groups. Such an 
effect maj’ be neglected in many problems, particularly when the errors 
are small compared with the spacing of the observations at the points 
of division between the three groups; it will not be considered further 
here. A more detailed consideration of this point has been given by 
Wald (1). 

Under the same assumptions we have 

_ (x3 - Xi)(b' - 

* ~ sOS) 

Although the denominator depends on jS, this M^ariate enables a confi- 
dence interval to be obtained for fi. Thus for a value t corresponding to 
any chosen probability value we have the interv^al determined by the 
quadratic equation for p, 

(5) (X 3 - - pm = t\sl - 2PS., + phi), 

where s‘{p) = si — 2/3s,„ + p^sl . 

If required, a similar method may be used to provide a joint confi- 
dence region for a and /3. li a = y — px, then a is independent of the 
numerator of t and of s{P), and hence 

„ VMa - + iHxs - - Pf\ 

s\P) 

is a variance ratio wuth degrees of freedom 2, n — 2. For any chosen 
probability value the corresponding critical value of F wall determine an 
ellipse as the boundary of the confidence region for a and p. This may 
be compared with the corresponding region for the least-squares method 
if it is known that al — 0; this region is similarly obtained from the 
variance ratio 
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rr „ \\n{a — of + (h - X! ~ -rj"! 

where is the usual variance estimate oiy — Y obtained from the residu- 
als of y with n — 2 degrees of freedom. 

If, as suggested earlier in this section, it is desired to examine the 
linearity of the functional relation, the variance estimate of 

(T^ + with n — 3 degrees of freedom must be used. The further 
quantity 

/2 + -A_V' 

. _ {(j/i + Vs — — Kxi + Xj — 2 x 2 ) lU' n — A-J 

Sn-zifi) 

is then (if the linear relation is valid) also a i-variate with 71 — 3 degrees 
of freedom. It wdll be noticed that it involves the unknown slope 3. 
When this is replaced by the estimate V, the resulting statistic is no 
longer exactly a ^-variate, but might be treated approximately as such, 
especially when Xi + Xz — 2 x 2 is small compared with x^ — Xi . 

NUMERICAL EXAMPLE 

As a numerical example consider fitting a straight line to the data on 
penicillin 'assay’ given by Daffies (3, S 6.12). Six different concentra- 
tions of pure penicillin were set up on a plate on which an agar medium 
containing B. svbtilis had been spread, and the mean circle diameters of 
the zones of inhibition of growth of the organisms were measured (for 
further details of the technique see S 5.41 of (3)). The concentration 
had negligible error, so that the standard least-squares method was 
available, the relation between circle diameter and log. concentration 
being linear. With circle diameter y in mms. and 1 penicillin unit per 
ml. as a: = 1, and a two-fold increase in concentration as the unit for the 
X scale, the regression equation of 2 / on a; was 

(6) Y = 20.403 + 1.782(a; - 3.5) = 14.166 + 1.782 x 

with a 95% confidence interval for the slope, based on the usual ^-sta- 
tistic, of (1,732, 1.832). 

It is stressed that the data are considered again here purefe’ in order 
to illustrate the present method. The sLx observations are di\ided into 
three groups: 

15.87 17.78, 19.52 21.35, 23.13 24.77 (Total 122.42) 

1 2,3 4 , 5 6 (Total 21) 

, , (24.77 + 23.13) - (17.78 + 15.87) , 

^ (6 + 6)-(2+l) - 


y 

X 
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Hence the estimated relation is 

(7^ r = 20.403 + L78KX - 3.5) = 14.170 + 1.781X 

The sum of squares within each group has only one degree of freedom in 
this example, and ma 3 ’ convenienth" be calculated from the difference 
of the two obser\"ations per group. The other degree of freedom to be 
added is that for the contrast of the mean for the second group \\dth 
the mean for the other two groups. This gives zero contribution for x, 
and for y 

24.77 + 23.13 + 15.87 + 17.78 - 2(19.52 + 21.35) = -0.19 

with appropriate divisor. Hence 

4,.’ ^ (1.91)^ +(1.83)^ + (1.64)^ ^ (-Q>19)^ ^ ^ 

2 12 


4s,, = 


1 X 1.91 + 1 X 1.83 + 1 X 1.64 . (0 X -0.19) 


+ 


12 


= 2.69 


•iSr - 2 ^ 12 


Equation (5), with t = 2.78 for 4 degrees of freedom (P = 0.05), gives 
16(1.781 - = (2.78)“ (4.8463 - 2/S X 2.69 + 1.66“) /4 

or 13.1018^“ - 2/3(23.2987) + 41.3879 = 0 

or /3 = 1.778 ± 0.058. 

Thus the confidence inter\'al for (8 by this method is (1.720, 1.836), 
an interval naturaUj' slightly wider than the interval obtained by the 
least-squares method, since the assumption of no error in x has been 
dropped. 
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RELATIONSHIP OF CATCH TO CHANGES IN POPULATION 
SIZE OF NEW ENGLAND HADDOCK 

By Howard A. Schuck 

Aquatic Biologist 

Fish and Wildlife Service 
United States Department of the Interior 

INTRODUCTION 

T he United States catch of haddock has fluctuated considerably 
throughout the years and these fluctuations have generally been of 
a declining nature. In 1929, the catch was about 260 million pounds, 
and in I'ecent yeara it has averaged only about 150 million pounds. Fluc- 
tuations in the catch have been due in large part to variations in actual 
abundance, or the size of the stock of commercial sizes of haddock on the 
banks in different years. We are, thei-efore, interested in obtaining an 
accurate measure of the size and the composition of the stock, to measure 
its changes throughout the 3 "ears, and to determine what factors have 
been most msponsible for such changes. Changes in the stock from year 
to year are the result of varjdng rates of removals and additions. There- 
fore, besides determining the size of the stock in different years, it is 
necessary to measure the yearly removals from the stock by catch and 
natural mortality, and the ^^arly additions by recruitment and growth. 

If these variables could be measured accurately, we should be in a 
position to evaluate their relative importance in determining the size of 
the stock and to determine whether the size of the spawning stock and 
of other stocks affects recruitment. With such information and other 
general life historj^ facts, it should be possible to determine at what 
level the stock should be matutained, to detennine what mode and 
intensity of fishing wdll result in the maximum sustained production of 
haddock, and to make periodic predictions as to future production of the 
fishery for the industiy. 
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A basic equation is: 

S + {G + R + M)-iC + N + M,) = S, 

where : 

S = size of population at the beginning of the year. 

Si = size of population at the end of the year. 

G = additions to the population dming the year by growth. 

R = additions to the population during the year by recruitment of 
young. 

M = additions due to immigrations. 

C = deductions from the population during the year by the fishery. 
X = deductions from the population during the year due to natural 
mortality. 

Ml = deductions due to emigrations. 



FIGLKE 1. 

LOCATION UJ! FISHING BA.NKS OFF NEW ENGLAND, NOW SCOTI\. \ND 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 


It is believed that the population of haddock inhabiting the Now 
]^gla 2 id Banks (Georges) (Fig. 1) is largely independent of the popula- 
tions on the ^ova Scotian and Newfoundland Banks. Assuming this 
to be tme, and if we consider the population on Georges Bank only, 
there will be no important changes in the stock from year to year due to 
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TABLE 1 

RELXTIVE SIZE OF THE GEORGES BANK HADDOCK POPULATION'S IN TERMS OF 
THE AVEinOE NUMBERS OF FISH PER DVY T\IvEN BY A STANDARD GROUP OP 

OTTER TR V\^ LERS 



Numbers 

Yoar 

per day 

1931 

3,032 


4,324 


3,630 

1934 

4,049 

1935 

4,927 

1936 

5,590 


4,404 

1938 

4,833 


5,502 

1940 

4,979 

1941 

6,960 

1942 

7,941 


7,319 

1944 

5,737 

1945 

5,347 

1946 

4,950 

1947 

4,954 

Average 

5,205 


immigi'ations or emigi'ations; and M amd Mi can be left out of the 
equation. 

Also, if we consider the population as numbers, rather than pounds 
of fish, G or “gi'owth’’, can be left out too. Furtheimore, if we define 
die iiopulalion S as being the number of fish of certain year classes at 
the l)(‘ginning of a year and as the number of fish of the same year 
classes at the end of that year, then there can be no recruitment; and R 
can also l)e ignored. Thus, the equation for certain purposes can be 
i*cdu<*ed to: 

S-iC + N)=^ Si 

Available for use in this equation ai*e biological and statistical data 
for the Georges Bank population going back to 1931. These data were 
assembled by the Haddock Investigation of the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service and its predecessor agency, the United States Buinau of 
Fislierics. 

The lemainder of this paper wiU be devoted to: (1) developing an 
index representing the size of the population in teims of numbers of 
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FIGURE 2. 

RELATn^ SIZE OF THE POPULATION, IN TERMS OF THOUSANDS OF FISH PER DAY 

BY YTSARS. 


haddock of definite ages and year classes, at the beginning and end of 
yearly periods (S and Si); (2) measuiing the fisheiy removals (C) of 
haddock of each age during each of the 17 years, 1931-47; and (3) 
determining how important the yearly fisheiy removals are in deercasing 
the stock from the beginning to the end of yearly periods. 

SIZE OF THE STOCK OR “S” AND “Sx" 

Total catch represents fishing removals and in itself is a vital piece 
of information. It does not, however, represent abundance, or tlie rela- 
tive size of the population on the Bank, inasmuch as the amount of fish- 
ing effort utilized to make the catch varies among years. 

The index representing the relative size of the population that was 
used in the Haddock Investigation is the average yearly catch per day^ 
of a standard group of large otter trawlere which fished out of Boston 

^Details of this abundance analysis were developed by W. C. Herrington and G. A. Rounsefell. 
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during this 17-year period. The relative size of the population® v’as first 
expressed in terms of the average number of pounds per day taken by 
these trawlers in each year. By the use of yearly average weight data, 
the statistics on relative population size were converted from pounds to 
numbers of fish (Table 1 Fig. 2). 

In each year and season a sample of the haddock that were landed 
had been obtained, and from those fish obtained, scales had been col- 
lected. Then, for each year and season, the ages of those sample fish 
were determined. This determination was made by studying the pro- 
jected impression of these scales. Figure 3 shows a photograph of such 
a microprojection of a scale from a Georges Bank haddock. 

The fish were aged as having completed their first, second, third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth year of life, and were 
correspondingly classified as fish of 1 to 9 years of age. The category 
of 9-year-olds includes 9-year-old and older fish. (The number of 
haddock of ages gi’eatcr than 9 years was very small, amounting in the 
aggi-egate to less than one-half of one percent of all haddock in the 
catch.) 

By using the percentage age composition that had been computed for 
haddock of each length and for each year and season, the total numbers 
of fish caught per day were reduced to numbers per day of each age 
(Table 2 and Fig. 4). The average abundance for all 17 years (Fig. 5) 
amounted to 116 one-year-olds, 1,472 two-year-olds, 1,571 three-year- 
olds, 920 four-year-olds, 557 five-year-olds, 324 six-year-olds, 149 seven- 
year-olds, 61 eight-year-olds and 34 nine-year-old and older fish. It can 
be concluded that the relative abundance of fish in the catch diminishes 
quite regidarly for those fish three years old and older. The fact that 
the one- and two-year-old fish ai'e less abundant indicates that these age 
groups are not fully available to the fisheiy. 

In order to measure the diminution in the stock over the period of a 
year, it was desired to compare the relative population size of the fully- 
available age gi’oups of fish at the beginning of each year A\ith the size 
of the corresponding stock at the end of the year. Table 2 gi\'es the 
average population size for the ^‘haddock’^ year.® In order to obtain a 


*Wheie “population size’* is mentioned in the remaindei of this paper it refeib to thi^i iade\ of 
relative population size. Although it has not yet been possible to deteimine the e-sact relationship 
between the actual number or pounds of fish in the stock and our calculated index of relative populaticm 
size, the index appears to suffice for the puipose u'^ed here. 

^The “haddock” yeax consibts of seabons .4, B, C, and D as follows: 

A — February, ^larch, and April fspawming seabon) 

B — May, June, and July 
C — August, September, and October 
D — November, Decembei, and January 
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FIGLRE 3 

PHOTOGRAPH or SCALE FROM A HADDOCK THAT HAD JUST COMPLETED ITS 
FOURTH YEAR TV HEN CALGHT APRIL 1939 ON GEORGES BANK THE MARKS INDI- 
CATE THE COMPLETION OF EACH TEAR OF GROTVTH THE LENGTH OF THIS FISH 
TV AS 22 3 4 INCHES 
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TABLE 2 

RELATIVE POPULATION OF EACH AGE OF GEORGES BANK HADDOCK IN TERMS OF 
NUMBERS CAUGHT PER DAY 


Year 





Age in j 

eaib 





UlAgeb 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 and 
older 




■n 






132 

44 




H9 






74 

43 




mm 


■RE9 




67 

81 

1934 

4,049 

141 

966 

1,108 

690 

678 

241 

125 

60 

40 

1935 

4,927 

202 

1,704 

1,306 

574 

509 

428 

97 

74 

33 

1936 

5,590 

157 

1,752 

1,834 

920 

402 

236 

222 

41 

26 

1937 

4,404 

150 

1,233 

1,327 

698 

535 

251 

119 

65 

26 

1938 

4,833 

165 

2,590 

988 

489 

234 

199 

114 

31 

23 

1939 

5,502 

95 

1,775 

2,416 

640 

271 

123 

108 

42 

32 

1940 

4,979 

524 

1,110 

1,689 

1,018 

309 

184 

93 

28 

18 

1941 

0,900 

144 

3.298 

1,275 

1,046 

752 

233 

123 

40 

49 

1942 

7,941 

94 

3,036 

2,507 

1,037 

624 

362 

158 

36 

27 

1943 

7,319 

11 

1,026 

3,470 

1,5,51 

530 

492 

140 

61 

29 

1944 

5,737 

14 

135 

1,412 

2.609 

948 

416 

95 

91 

17 

1945 

0,347 

25 

1,663 

420 

1,244 

1,218 

485 

194 

01 

37 

1940 

4,956 

24 

856 

1,992 

400 

854 

562 

217 

49 

2 

1947 

4,954 

18 

1,996 

1,189 

863 

250 

314 

ISO 

89 

55 

Total 

88,484 

1,960 

25,033 

26,700 

15,638 

9,475 

5,508 

2,541 

1,041 

582 

Avg. 

5,205 

116 

1,472 

1,,571 

920 

557 

324 

149 

61 

34 


value of the population size at the beginning of the year while eliminating 
the elBfect of the sea-sonal cycle in availability it was necessary to recom- 
pute these data. 

All data originally had been computed on a seasonal basis: for exam- 
ple, Table 3 shows the seasonal population size data from which Table 2 
was derived. In order to obtain values for the population size that more 
closely represent values at the beginning of each year,^ the abundance 
values for seasons C, Z), A, and B in Table 3 were averaged. In this 
recombination it was nccessaiy to consider that 3-year-old fish in seasons 
C and D become 4-ycar-old fish in seasons A and B of the following 
year and that other ages progi-ess accordingly. 

For example, to obtain the relative size of the population of 4-year-old 
fish at the beginning of 1935 the following figures® were used: 


Ut lb lecogiiized that by auimuarizing values for 4 beasonb and dividing by 4, the average obtained 
does not under some conditions represent the average of the midpoint and thus the eaaact beginning of 
the year. For the purpose of this analysis, however, such a calculation represents the beginning of the 
year accurately enough. 

®An exception to this rule was made in computing the relative population of 9-year-old haddock 
at the beginning of the year. Since this group includes all older haddock, S-year-old and 9-year-old 
haddock from seasons C and D were added to 9-year-oId haddock from seasons A and B and the total 
of these C figures, instead of the usual 4, was divided by 4 to give the average. 
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AGE IN YEARS 
FIGURE 4. 

RELATIVE SIZE OF HADDOCK POPULATION OF AGES 1-9, FOR E4CH OF THE IT YE \R.S. 

Number of fish 


per day 

3-yeai--oId haddock, season C, 1934 1,425 

3- j’ear-old haddock, season Z>, 1934 431 

4- 5’ear-old haddock, season A, 1935 583 

4-year-old haddock, season B, 1935 889 

Total 3 328 

Average 832 


Using this system the relative sizes of the population of 4- to 9-year- 
old fish at the beginning of each year were computed and are shown in 
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AGE IN YEARS 

FIGURE 5. 

RELATIVE POPUL VTION SIZE OF H \DDOCK OF AGES 1-9 AVERAGE OF ALL 17 YE A.RS 

Table 4. Since computation of the catch-per-day of 3-year-old fish at 
the beginning of the year involved use of figures for the less available 
2-year-old fish in seasons C and D, it was decided to omit the 3-year 
group. 

The next step was to decide whether to consider the age groups sepa- 
rately or in the aggregate. Examination of the data in Table 3 indicated 
that the decrease in catch-per-day for individual year classes from year 
to year was rather variable, hence, it was desirable to combine age gioups. 
Thus the total of all fish of ages 4 to 9 years for the beginning of each 
year are shown in the right-hand column of Tabic 4. 

It was next necessary to compute the size of the population at the 
end, in addition to at the beginning, of each year. The average popula- 
tion at the beginning of the year or seasons (C +*J5 + A + -B)/4, 
approximates the value of the midpoint between D and A. Therefore, 
values for the number of fish at the beginning of the year are the same as 
values for the number at the end of the preceding year. 

For example, from Table 4, if there are 1,793 five-year-old fish per 
day at the beginning of 1945, then there are 914 (the number of 6-year- 
olds at the beginning of 1946) 5-year-olds at the end of 1945. 
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TABLE 3 

RELATI\'E SIZE OF POPULATION OP EACH AGE OF GEORGES BANK HADDOCK 
BY SEASONS IN NUMBERS CAUGHT PER DAY 


Year 

Season 





Age in 

L yeaifl 





No. all 
years 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 and 
older 

1931 

A 

3.268 


30 

193 

.'60 

1,088 

781 

372 

155 

89 


B 

3,182 


SI 

70 

770 

1,139 

630 

336 

119 

37 


C 

2,562 


897 

ls6 

245 

348 

353 

269 

224 

40 


D 

3,114 

587 

1,755 

183 

179 

222 

99 

45 

32 

12 

1932 

A 

4,281 


11 

2,418 

489 

707 

.387 

143 

SO 

46 


B 

4,937 


38 

3,333 

3.59 

410 

351 

275 

95 

76 


C 

0,848 

3 

430 

4,253 

149 

343 

458 

96 

91 

25 


D 

2,231 

41 

361 

1,310 

103 

191 

96 

70 

32 

27 

1933 

A 

3,697 


112 

254 

1,728 

411 

423 

324 

183 

262 


1 B 

4,349 


1,31S 

494 

1,814 

277 

185 

161 

56 

44 


, c 

1 4,487 

39 

1,724 

1,461 

875 

207 

93 

63 

17 

8 


1 D 

1.9SS 

13S 

789 

671 

164 

100 

72 

31 

12 

11 

1934 1 A 

3,729 


4 

1,360 

471 

874 

574 

198 

150 

98 


! ^ 

4,299 


290 

1,217 

1,368 

866 

209 

252 

41 

50 



4,619 


1,929 

1,425 

544 

502 

148 

33 

37 

1 


D 

3,549 

565 

1,640 

431 

377 

472 

33 

17 

10 

4 

1935 

A 

3,213 


23 

SS4 

.583 

748 

607 

185 

80 

99 


1 ^ 

5,536 


1,117 

1,719 

889 

740 

884 

52 

131 

4 



5,495 

16 

2,443 

1,848 

590 

367 

152 

67 

9 

3 


1 ® 

5,462 

791 

3,235 

773 

234 

179 

71 

84 

71 

24 

1936 

A 

5,827 


207 

2,078 

1,688 

903 

397 

350 

47 

91 


B 

7,217 

4 

1,760 

3,118 

997 

517 

341 

377 

103 



C 

0,171 

93 

3,61S 

1,537 

692 

41 

69 

110 

2 

9 


D 

3,143 

532 

1,361 

003 

303 

145 

138 

45 

11 

5 

1937 

' A 

5,224 

1 

423 

1,810 

1,167 

988 

500 

170 

137 

22 


' B 

4,969 


1,068 

1,858 

949 

552 

282 

161 

54 

45 


1 C 

5,175 

361 

2,757 

1,205 

439 

243 

24 

51 

21 

14 


1 ^ 

2,247 

237 

685 

375 

237 

350 

190 

90 

46 

25 

IQ3S 

A \ 

3,078 


363 

1 ,015 

694 

341 

390 

159 

56 

()0 

1 

1 B 

4,736 


2,133 

1,233 

614 

288 

270 

178 

13 

7 

1 

r 

7,425 


5,500 

1,241 

384 

102 

54 

52 

26 

0 

1 

1 

D 

4,092 

660 

2,363 

403 

264 

144 

81 

08 

28 

21 

1939 

A 

4,463 


2S7 

2,200 

873 

515 

191 

179 

60 

92 

1 

B 

6,629 


1,604 

3,371 

95S 

251 

223 

143 

m 

13 

1 

r 

0,848 

30 

3,057 

3,157 

424 

148 

16 

13 

3 


1 

D 

4,066 

349 

2,150 

877 

307 

174 

56 

96 

34 

23 


Also, the abnegate population of 4-year-old and older fish at the 
begiiming of a j'ear would produce sui-vivors at the end of the year 
which would amount to the number of 6-year and older fish at the begin- 
ning of the next y'ear. For example, if the total population of 4-year-old 
and older fish at the beginning of 1944 was the total of 3,188 four-year- 
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TABLS 3 — Continued 



Season 





Ages in 

years 





Tl oar 













No. all 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 and 



years 









older 

1940 

A 

2,805 


127 

1.057 

1,046 

337 

141 

52 

24 

21 


B 

(),24r) 


1,200 

2,449 

1,521 

509 

234 

268 

42 

22 


C 

5,038 

221 

2,173 

1,832 

922 

161 

289 

10 

23 

5 


D 

5.228 

1,870 

901 

1 ,415 

582 

230 

73 

43 

24 

24 

1941 

A 

5,855 

1 

1,403 

1,735 

1,289 

1.003 

181 

135 

22 

26 


n 

7,092 


2,103 

1,732 

1,639 

1,222 

497 

209 

96 

132 


c 

9,082 

128 

6,498 

1,075 

757 

381 

123 

81 

21 

18 


D 

5,210 

448 

3,008 

557 

498 

403 

131 

66 

19 

20 

1942 

A 

5,863 


290 

2.599 

1,083 

1,006 

598 

224 

35 

28 


B 

8,709 


1,030 

3,780 

1,674 

858 

444 

244 

74 

59 


C 

9,038 

39 

4,873 

2,898 

703 

212 

232 

93 

3 

3 


D 

8,074 

330 

5,344 

989 

088 

421 

173 

73 

31 

19 

1943 

A 

7,007 


116 

3.282 

2,009 

088 

008 

102 

114 

28 


B 

8,247 


380 

4,048 

1,844 

831 

689 

287 

97 

71 


C 

7,310 


1.892 

3,353 

1,277 

429 

291 

59 

7 

8 


D 

0,047 

45 

1,710 

3.194 

1,013 

173 

320 

146 

29 

11 

1044 

A 

7,107 


1 

1,207 

3,022 

1,221 

080 

158 

202 

16 


B 

0,029 


35 

1 ,390 

2,580 

1,385 

448 

64 

SI 

34 


C ' 

6,792 1 


309 

2,362 

3,056 

730 

224 1 

78 

34 



D 

3,020 

54 

193 

681 

1,174 

458 

312 

80 

48 

20 

1945 

A 

4,087 


33 

499 

1,023 

1,851 

702 

351 

138 

30 


B 

5,640 


1 , 555 

374 

1,802 ! 

1,097 ! 

469 

193 

12 

7S 


C 

7,293 

34 

3,277 

068 

1,502 

1,133 

462 

162 

34 

21 


D 

3,709 

07 

1,783 

138 

589 

792 

24S 

69 

58 

25 

194G 

A 

4,708 


45 

1,940 

487 

1,238 

804 

140 

113 

1 


B 

6,030 


735 

3,040 

333 

1,059 

928 

446 

SO 

9 


C 

4,403 

45 

1 ,300 

1,723 

310 

535 

268 

215 


1 


D 

4,024 

52 

1,334 

1,270 

471 

582 

246 

69 



1947 

A 

4,382 


58 

1,253 

1,028 

394 

507 

293 

149 

100 


B 

3,589 


1 ,052 

1 ,015 

600 

204 

337 

175 

94 

52 


a 

8,122 

1 

4,904 

1,831 

782 

160 

253 

115 

41 

20 


D 

3,721 

73 

1 ,909 

058 

442 

171 

159 

130 

71 

42 

Avr. 

A 

4,000 


215 

1,521 

1,206 

842 

505 

209 

103 

65 

all 

B 

3,800 


1 ,069 

2,015 

1,223 

721 

430 

225 

74 

43 

yean 

s C 

0,255 

59 

2,799 

1 ,8vS0 

805 

359 

206 

92 

35 

11 


D 

4,093 

403 

1,807 

858 

448 

307 

147 

72 

33 

IS 


olds, 1,224 five-year-olds, 432 six-year-olds, 208 seven-year-olds, 122 
ei^t-year-olds, and 26 nine-year-old and older fish, or a total of 5,200; 
then the survivors from this group of year classes, after an interval of 
one year, would be the number of 5- to 9-year-old and older fish at the 
besdnnine of 1945, or 1,793 five-year-olds, 604 six-year-olds, 270 seven- 
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TIBLE 4 

SIZE OF H\DDOCK POPULATION AT BEGINNING OF EACH YEARi 





Age in years 



lear 









4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 and 
older 

Total 

1932 

304 

385 

327 

218 

122 

108 

1,464 

1933 

2,276 

235 

286 

260 

101 

120 

3,278 

1934 

993 

695 

272 

154 

71 

51 

2,236 

1935 

832 

602 

616 

104 

67 

39 

2,260 

1936 

1,326 

561 

321 

239 

75 

50 

2,572 

1937 

1,064 

634 

242 

136 

86 

24 

2,186 

1938 

737 

326 

315 

139 

52 

43 

1,612 

1939 

884 

354 

180 

114 

63 

46 

1,641 

1940 

1,650 

394 

174 

98 

44 

26 

2,386 

1941 

1,544 

932 

267 

176 

43 

58 

3,020 

1942 

1,097 

780 

456 

i 181 

64 

42 

2,620 

1943 

1 1,950 

728 

498 

1 198 

94 

39 

3,507 

1944 

1 3,188 

1,224 

432 

208 

122 

26 

5,200 

1945 

1,482 

1,793 

604 

1 270 

77 

52 

4,278 

1946 

406 

1,097 

914 

324 

106 

37 

2,884 

1947 

1,305 

360 

490 

246 

132 

38 

2,571 

Total 

1 21,038 

11,100 

6,394 

! 3,065 


799 

43,715 

Average 

1,315 

694 

400 

192 

82 

50 

2,733 


alueb are the average of the number of fibh of the particular age fiom Season's *4. and B of the 
year in question, and of the nunibei of fibh of 1 j’-eai younger from Seasons C and D of the preceding yeai . 


year-olds, 77 eight-year-olds, and 52 nine-year-old and older fish, or a 
total of 4,278. 

Ha-viog already obtained the total number of 4-year-old and older 
fish at the beginning of the year (from Table 4), and having now com- 
puted the total number of 4-year-old and older fish at the end of each 
year (the number of 5-year-old and older at the beginning of the next 
yearl, all such totals were entered in Table 6. 

Computation of the yearly diminution of the stocks being measured 
was then only a matter of subtracting the value representing the stock 
at the end of the year from the value representing the stock at the begin- 
ning of each year. 

THE FISHERY REMOVALS OR “C” 

A measure of the yearly decreases in population size of completely 
available fish from j’^ear to year thus had been obtained. Inasmuch as 
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TABLE 5 

RELATIVE SIZE OF POPULATION OF CERTAIN AGES OF HADDOCK AT THE 
BEGINNING AND END OF E\CH 15 YEARS 


Year 

Number of 4- 
to 9-year-olds 
at beginning 
of year 

Number of 4- 
to 9-year-olds 
at end 
of yeari 

Decrease 

1932 

1,464 

1,002 

462 

1933 

3,278 

1,243 

2,035 

1934 

2,236 

1,428 


1935 

2,260 

1,246 

1,014 

1936 

2,572 

1,122 

1,450 

1937 

2,186 

875 

1,311 

1938 

1,612 

757 

855 

1939 

1,641 

736 

905 

1940 

2,386 

1,476 

910 

1941 

3,020 

1,525 

1,495 

1942 

2,620 

1,557 

1,063 

1943 

3,507 

2,012 

1,495 

1944 

5,200 

2,796 

2,404 

1945 

4,278 

2,478 

1,800 

1946 

2,884 

1,266 

1,618 

Total 

41,144 

21,519 

19,625 

Average 

2,743 

1,435 

1,308 


^End of year = number of 5- to 9-yeai-olds at beginning of following year. 


the puipose of this study was to determine to what extent such decreases 
were associated \sith, or were the result of, the removals by the fishery, 
it was nccessaiy next to deteimine how many fish the fishery had taken 
from the population in the various years. 

The fisheiy removals for the years 1931-47° were first tabulated in 
terms of pounds of fish. Having also the average wei^ts of these fish 
that were landed, the total numbers caught were easily computed. The 
total poimds and numbers arc shown in Table 6, and the total numbers 
in Figure 6. 

The numbers caught were then reduced to numbers of each age by 
utilizing the percentage-age compositions refened to earlier. After 
summarizing by size gi'oups and season, the number of fish of each age 
removed by the fishery in each of the 17 years is shown in Table 7. 


«Thc landings for the ports of Boston, Gloucester, New Bedfoid, Mass., and Portland, Me. 
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TABLE 6 

TOTAL CA.TCH OF HADDOCK FROM NEW ENGLAND BANKS 



Millions 

Millions 

Year 

of pounds 

of fish 

1931 

101.801 

34.979 

1932 

86 706 

32.348 

1933 

70 272 

26 623 

1934 

39 683 

15.617 

1935 

68 579 1 

28.565 

1936 

73.496 

31.489 

1937 

83 973 

32 528 

1938 

80 202 

33.570 

1939 

91.181 

38.911 

1940 

81 676 

31.345 

1941 

111 611 

46.944 

1942 

97 786 

41.299 

1943 

80 215 

33.036 

1944 

84 265 

29.062 

1945 

65.284 

22.091 

1946 

90 802 

32.678 

1947 

98 082 

38.931 

Total 

1,405.614 

550.016 

Average 

82 683 

32 354 


DECLINE IN THE SIZE OF STOCK AS ASSOCIATED WITH 
VARIATIONS IN THE CATCH. 

In an earlier section of this paper the yearly declines in the relative 
size of the stocks of those ages of haddock that were fully available to 
the fishery" were computed (Table 5). In the section just completed, the 
catch of fish of each age in each year has been computed (summarized in 
Table 7). By summing the catches of fish of 4 to 9 years of age inclusive, 
in each year, the numbers of fish that wei*e removed from the corre- 
sponding stock between the beginning and the end of the years involved 
were computed. Thus, in Table 8 data are presented which represent : 

(1) the decrease in the relative size of the stocks of 4- to 9-year-old 
fish from the beginning to the end of each of the 15 years (1932- 
46) in thousands of fish per day, and 

(2) the number of fish removed by the fisheiy from these stocks 
during each of these 15 yearly inteiwals, in millions. 
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REMOVALS FROM THE GEORGES BANK POPULATION 
1931 — 1947 


2 



FIGURE 6. 

CATCH OF GEORGES BANK HADDOCK IN TERMS OF NUMBERS OF FISH. 


A casual observation of this table shows, in general, that in years 
during which large numbei’S of fish were taken from the Georges Bank 
population, there were also large declines in the population size from the 
beginning to the end of the year, and that in years during which small 
numbei’S were removed, the population changed but little. 

These data have been plotted in Figure 7, ^^^.th the “removal” or 
“catch (C)” as the independent variable, and \rith the decline, the 
change in population size from the beginning to the end of the year, as 
the dependent variable. This figure is plotted in a rather unusual man- 
ner, with values of the dependent variable being plotted below, rather 
than above the origin. This has been done inasmuch as values of the 
dependent variable (change in population size) are actually decreases 
rather than increases, and it has been found that this method of plotting 
is more easily interpreted by some people. 
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TABLE 7 

AGE COMPOSITION OF CATCH, BY YEARS, IN MILLIONS OF FISH 


Yeai- 




Age m jeai 

s 


Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 and 
older 

1931 

1 061 

S 167 

1 S02 

5 0S9 

7 975 

5 291 

2 949 

1 555 

490 

34 979 

1PJ2 

099 

1 712 

21 139 

2 OOS 

3 051 

2 383 

1 079 

553 

324 

32 348 

11433 

210 

7 366 

5 218 

8 648 

1 791 

1 316 

1 030 

464 

550 

26 623 

19 >4 

296 

3 807 

4 470 

2 889 

2 alS 

825 

482 

197 

133 

15 617 

1933 

1 144 

11 096 

7 803 

3 13S 

2 467 

2 053 

415 

360 

089 

28 o6a 

193b ] 

[ S28 

11 449 

10 171 

4 629 

1 803 

1 153 

1 140 

217 

099 

31 489 

1937 1 

1 1 193 

10 129 

9 715 

4 890 

3 374 

1 60S 

815 

416 

188 

32 358 

193S 

961 

18 453 

6 S66 

3 304 

1 568 

1 312 

765 

198 

143 

33 570 

1939 

."63 

12 806 

17 379 

4 383 

1 807 

804 

695 

272 

200 

38 911 

1940 

1 S9,5 

6 692 

11 061 

7 201 

2 188 

1 286 

653 

191 

117 

31 345 

1941 

697 

21 404 

9 026 

7 3S9 

a 303 

1 632 

860 

280 

353 

46 494 

1*^42 

290 

13 106 

14 S77 

5 938 

3 648 

2 131 

941 

205 

162 

41 299 

1943 

016 

3 653 

15 039 

7 423 

2 742 

2 385 

688 

313 

157 

33 036 

1944 

054 1 

675 

7 410 

13 047 

4 945 

1 991 

435 

412 

093 

29 062 

1945 

1 101 

7 046 

1 698 

5 285 

4 S62 

1 941 

766 

223 

169 

22 091 

194G 

191 

b 709 

13 251 

2 406 

5 000 

3 280 

1 589 

224 

019 

32 078 

1947 

OSS 

15 547 

9 604 

6 600 

1 979 

2 542 

1 397 

690 

424 

38 031 

Total 

10 2S9 


167 149 

94 388 

57 221 

33 972 




550 016 

A'v 

b05 


9 S33 

i 

3 552 

3 360 

1 998 

982 

398 

1 21S 

32 354 


The straight line in Figure 7 was fitted to the data by the method of 
least squares and has the equation, 

Y = -.022 + .1135X where 

X = millions of haddock of ages 4-9 years removed from the stock in 
each of 15 years by the fishery. 

Y = decrease in relative population size of 4- to 9-year-old haddock 

dining each of these 15 years in thousands of fish per day. 

The coefficient of correlation measuring the degree of association 
between these two variables is 0.81. With 13 degrees of freedom this 
values proves to be highly significant (1 per cent level = 0.64). is 
about 0.66. Thus, it seems valid to conclude (imdcr the assumption 
that the straight line best fits these data) that about 66 per cent of the 
variability in yearly decreases in population size, from the beginning 
to the end of the individual years, is explainable by the variations in 
the numbei’S of fish actually removed from the stock by the fishery. 
This value of 66 per cent is possibly a minimum estimate of the effect 
of the fisheiy, inasmuch as the index of abundance is probably not 
perfectly coiTelated with actual abundance. 

No attempt was made in this treatment to determine whether some 
cui’ved line fitted these data better than this straight line. 
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TABLE 8 

DECREASE IN SIZE OF STOCK OF 4- TO 9-YEAR-OLD HADDOCK FROM 
THE BEGINNING TO THE END OF YEARS 1932-46, AND THE TOTAL 
CATCH OF THESE AGES IN E^.CH YEAR 



Decrease in stock 

Catch in 

Year 

thousands of fish 

millions 


per day 

of fish 

1932 

.462 

9 398 

1933 

2.035 

13.829 

1934 

.808 

7.044 

1935 

1.014 

8.522 

1936 

1.450 

9.041 

1937 

1.311 

11.491 

1938 

.855 

7.290 

1939 

.905 

8.161 

1940 

.910 

11.697 

1941 

1.495 

15.817 

1942 

1.063 

13.026 

1943 

1.495 

13.708 

1944 

2.404 

20 923 

1945 

1.800 

13.246 

1940 

1.618 

12.527 

Total 

19.625 

175.720 

Average 

1.308 

11.715 


This line was arbitrarily extrapolated beyond the limits of the data 
towards the origin, although admittedly the exact position of the line 
where the removals are very small is unknown. It can be seen from 
Figui’e 7 that the intercept is practically at the 0.0 point. The position 
of this intercept, assuming that the population index actually represents 
the size of the population, poses interesting theoretical possibilities. 

Fii*st of aU, the suggestion is raised that within the ranges of popula- 
tion size and fishing removals represented by these data, the losses due 
to factors other than the fishing i-emovals, i.e., to natural mortality, 
may be negligible. Such a possibility could theoretically be true under 
the conditions of an intensive fishery, w^here fishing removals would take 
many fish which would other\\ise be removed by natural causes. When 
one takes into consideration the relative lack of bottom dwelling preda- 
tom on Georges Bank that are large enough to consume haddock of 
2-10 pounds and the apparent lack of any disease epidemic or serious 
parasitism in haddock over the 17-year period, this possibility does not 
appear quite so improbable. 
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DECREASE IN POPULATION SIZE 
AS AFFECTED BY CATCH 


REMOVALS BY THE FISHERY 
MILLIONS OF FISH 



FIGURE 7. 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE YEARLY REMOVALS IN MILLIONS OF H VDDOCK 
AND THE DECREASE IN RELATIVE POPULATION SIZE FROM BEGINNING TO THE 
END OF THESE SAME YEARLY PERIODS IN TERMS OF THOUSANDS OF FISH PER D VY. 


Secondlj’’, the exact position of the line with popiJations of this 
general size, if the removals ^’ere greatly reduced and even became zero, 
is unknowTi. If the extrapolation, as in Figure 7, happens to be an accu- 
rate ^presentation of this relationship, then one w^ould conclude that 
with no fishing removals, as would occur if fishing w^erc to suddenly cease, 
there would be no decrease in the stock and thus no natural mortality. 
Theoretically, how'ever, if fishing were to be considerably reduced sud- 
denty, natural mortality w’ould probably be gi*eater than at present 
because some of the fish now’' being caught w^ould be vulnerable to what- 
ever causes of natm'al mortality are in operation. With populations of 
present levels but with very small fishing removals, the line would 
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possibly curve toward the Y axis and intersect it at some point greater 
than 0. 

The data and the ideas expressed here refer only to a heavily fished 
population and not to the relatively unfilled populations of early days, 
or to the populations which would result if the sudden cessation of fish- 
ing were to continue for several yeais. In such populations, natural 
mortality would probably be greater yet, for such reasons as poorer 
nutrition of the larger stock, greater average age resulting in more 
deaths from senility, and so on. 

This general situation is to be studied by various lines of approach in 
futiu^ studies. From the present study, however, we may conclude that 
the number of haddock caught in various years by the New En^and 
fleet markedly affected the subsequent population of haddock of corre- 
sponding ages on Georges Bank. Althou^ it is generally assumed in 
many fisheries that the fidiery does affect the stock, instances where such 
an effect has been demonstrated dearly are extremely rare. This 
analysis, in addition to demonstrating this relationship, is also of con- 
siderable value in providing the basic data that can be used in determin- 
ing many other very important facts necessary for a broad understanding 
of the biometrics of the valuable New En^and haddock resource. Such 
facts include the actual number of fish present on the bank, fishing and 
natui-al mortality rates, growth rates, indices of the recruitment of 
young, the effect of various factors upon recruitment, and predictions 
as to the futui'e abundance of this species. Investigations of these re- 
lationships are now being undertaken and will be reported upon soon. 
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ONE DEGREE OF FREEDOM FOR NON-ADDITIVITY*t 


John W. Tukbt 
Piinceton University 

INTRODUCTION 

I N DISCUSSING the possible shortcomings of the analysis of variance, 
much attention has been paid to non-constancy and non-normality of 
the ‘"error” contribution. (The recent papers in Biometrics by Eisenhart 
[4], Cochran [3] and Bartlett [1] discuss these matters and give refer- 
ences.) The present writer is usually much more concerned with and 
worried about non-addithdty, and until recently has suffered from the 
lack of a systematic way to seek it out, and then to measure it. (Con- 
versations with Frederick F. Stephan have contributed greatly to this 
development and presentation.) 

The purpose of the present paper is to indicate such a way, when the 
data is in the form of a row-by-column table. (The professional practi- 
tioner of the analysis of variance will have no difficulty in extending the 
process to more complex designs.) We shall show how to isolate one 
degree of freedom from the ‘‘residue”, “error”, “interaction” or “dis- 
crepance”, call it what you vdll. There are two known situations to 
which this single degree of freedom is expected to react by swelling : 

(1) when one or more observations are unusually discrepant ; 

(2) when the analysis has been conducted in terms where 
the effects of rows and columns are not additive. 

The first situation is quite familiar and requires little explanation. The 
second occurs often enough, but may not be noticed. An example may 
help to fix the ideas. 

Let us construct an artificial example with 3 rows and 4 columns, 
with each entry contributed to overall, by rows, by columns, and by 
cells. Suppose that these contributions are as follows: 


♦Prepared in connection v.ith research sponsored by the Office of Naval Research. 
fPresented to the Biometrics Section and the Biometnc bociety at Cleveland, December 29, 1948. 
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in general 

by rows 


by columns 


by cells 


1111 

4 4 4 

4 

6 1-40 

1 

-2 1 

0 

1111 

-3 -3 -3 

-3 

6 1-40 

0 

-1 2 

-3 

1111 

-3 -3 -3 

-3 

6 1-40 

0 

-2 -1 

0 


Then the tables and corresponding analyses for the sum of all contribu- 
tions are: 


TABLE 1 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLE IN ORIGINAL TERMS 
Values and Means 


Analysis of Variance 



12 4 2 5 

23 5.8 


4 -2 -4 -5 

-7 -1 8 


4 -3 -7 -2 

-8 -2.0 

Sums 

20 -1 -9 -2 

8 

Means 

6 7 -0 3-3 0-0 7 

0.7 



DF 

SS 

MS 

Rows 

2 

140 

70 

Columns 

3 

157 

52 

R X C 

6 

26 

4 


Now let US square the entries and divide by 10, rounding to integers. 
The resulting tables and analyses are: 


TABLE 2 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLE IN TERMS OF SQUARES 
Values and Means Analysis of Variance 



14 

2 

1 

2 

19 

4.8 


2 

0 

2 

2 

6 

1.5 


2 

1 

5 

0 

8 

2 0 

Sums 

18 

3 

8 

4 

33 


Means 

6.0 

1.0 

2.7 

1 3 


2 8 



DF 

SS 

MS 

Rows 

2 

24.5 

12.2 

Columns 

3 

46,9 

15 6 

R X C 

6 

84.8 

14.1 


Notice that all semblance of row or column effects have now van- 
ished, although Table 1 showed large and significant effects. The use 
of the squared scale has concealed the real effects. (It may be argued 
that squaring numbers which range from plus to minus is unrealistic. 
The answer is that this is an extreme example, but one that can be slowly 
and smoothly changed into a very mild one. There probably is a differ- 
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ence in degree between this example and what happens in practice, but 
there is no difference in kind.) 


PROCEDCRE 

How then do we isolate the single degree of freedom? The process 

is simple, and runs as follows: 

(A) To the row-by-column table, already bordered with sums and means, 
add a new border of denations of means from the grand mean 
(decimal places may be reduced, but the sums of deviations, by 
rows and by columns mvM be forced to vanidi). 

(B) an extra column (or row) and enter in each cell the sum of 
products of the deviations by columns and the entries in its row 
(or column). 

(C) Accumulate the sum of products between the deviations of row 
(or column) means and the new entries of (B). 

(D) Calculate the sum of squares of deviations by colunms and by rows. 

(E) Dh-ide the square of the number from (C) by the product of the 
numbers from (D). This is the mean square (and also the sum of 
squares) for the single degree of freedom. 

The process is illustrated on the same example below: 


T.VBLE 3 

SAMPLE CALCULATION 


1 

1 


Sums 

Means 

Devia- 

tions 

Sums of 
x-products 

... 

14 

2 

1 

2 

19 

4.75 

2.0 

38.4 

1 

2 

0 

2 

2 

6 

1.60 

-1.2 

3.6 

1 

2 

1 

5 

0 

8 

2.00 

-iO.8 

4.6 

1 Sums 

18 

3 

8 

4 

33 


0.0 

08.8 

j Mean^ 1 

6.00 

1.00 

2,67 

1.33 


2.75 

6.08 


' Deviations 

3.2 

-1.8 

0.0 

-1.4 

0.0 

15.44 

50.9 



(B): 14(3.2) -I- 2(-1.8) -j- 1(0.0) -|- 2(-1.4) = 38.4 
2(3.2) -I- 0(-1.8) -1- 2(0.0) -i- 2(-1.4) = 3.6 
2(3.2) -1- 1(-1.8) -1- 5(0.0) -t- 0(-1.4) = 4.6 
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(C) : 38.4(2.0) -f- 3.6(-1.2) -f 4.6(-0.8) = 68.8 

(D) : (3.2)* -1- (-1.8)* -f- (-0.0)* -F (1.4)* = 15.44 

(2.0)* -t- (-1.2)* + (-0.8)* = 6.08 

- ( .68- 8 )^ - 50 9 

(15.44)(6.08) ~ 

Assigning the square 50.9 to the degree of freedom for non-addi- 
tivity, which is ^btraeted from “R X C”, the analysis of variance of 
Table 2 becomes: 


Rows 

2 

24.5 

12.2 

Columns 

3 

46.9 

15.6 

Non-additivity 

1 

50.9 

50.9 

Balance 

5 

33.9 

6.8 


Thus the obvious thing about the illustrative example was its non-addi- 
tivity. The corresponding F value of 7.3 on 1 and 5 degrees of freedom 
is significant at the 5% level. 


EXPLANATION 

We have explained what we are looking for — non-additivity — and 
how to look — ^last Action — but we have not explained what we are really 
doing. This we shall now try to do. Those experienced with single 
degrees of freedom may have already recognized the computation as a 
short-cut method of eliminating the single degree of freedom labeled by 


G 40 

-3.60 

0.00 

-2.80 

2.0 

-3 84 

2.16 

0.00 

1.68 

-1.2 

-2 56 

1.44 

0.00 

1.12 

-0.8 


where 6.40 = (2.0)(3.2), -3.60 = (-1.8)(2.0), 2.16 = (-1.8)(-1.2) 
and so on. We have used the products of the deviations of the row means 
and the deviations of the column means to label this single degree of 
freedom. Since the sum of each column and of each row is zero, this 
degree of freedom is orthogonal to rows and to columns. It must be a 
part of “R X C”. This is what we did, but why? 
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Let us take a special case, where there are row contributions, and 
column contributions, and nothing else We start with perfect additivity. 
If x, is the colunm contribution (where i goes from 1 to c, the number of 
columns), and if is the row contribution (where j goes from 1 to r, the 
number of rows), then the entry in the table is 

= a;* + 2/, . 

Now let us start to analyze a slightly nonlinear function of the a», . 
Instead of a,, , consider 

/x(a.j) = <1*1 + M 

where X is a small constant, and a is, for 
of all the a„ . We find that we can write 

/(a„) == [x, + \{x, - xf] + [y, + \{yj ~ + \{x, - ^( 2 /, - y). 

The first two terms depend, respectively, on the column alone and on the 
row alone, so the last one contains all the nonr<idditive* eEeet due to 
analysis in terms of /(a) instead of in terms of a. Notice that this non- 
additive effect is a multiple of 

{x, - ^( 2 /, - y). 

This means that it occurs in a single degree of freedom, which is identified 
in terms of a;* — 5 and — y. 

We assumed no error of measurement, or the like, and we wrote 
< 1*1 “ + 2/, without an additional term. This means that the differ- 

ence between the i-th column mean and the grand mean is 

(a:. - ^ + X{(a:. -"Sf - (a;, - xf} 

which is nearly re, — 5 when X is small. Thus a satisfactory approxima- 
tion to the single degree of freedom we want is that indicated by the 
coefficients 

(column mean — grand mean) (row mean — grand mean) 

This is exact for the combination of no error and a very slight change 
from a to /(a), that is for no error and X small. This fact plus empirical 
tests seems enough to warrant recommending general use of this single 
degree of freedom as a test of non-additivity. 

WHVT OP SIGNIFICANCE’ 

Suppose that the test shows statistically significant evidence of 
non-linearity — what then? The simplest and laziest thing to do would 
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be to forget the degree of freedom for non-additivity and go on and use 
the mean square for the balance in considering for example, the signifi- 
cance of the row effects. This is not recommended, for the following 
reasons: 

(1) In general, results expressed in terms in which effects are 
additive apply in a broader region and are practically 
more useful, i » 

(2) If the ' 'error’ ' or fiuctuating contribution is not normally 
distributed, then it is not known whether or not the use 
of the balance mean square unduly inflates the apparent 
significance of other mean squares (for the case of a nor- 
mally distributed fluctuating contribution there is no 
distortion of significance.) 

For these reasons, the occurrence of a large non-additivity mean square 
should lead to consideration of a transformation followed by a new 
analysis of the transformed variable. 

This consideration should include two steps , 

(a) inquiry whether the non-additivity was due to analysis 
in the wrong form or to one or more unusually discrepant / 
values; 

(b) in case no unusually discrepant values are found or indi- 
cated, inquiry into how much of a transformation is 
needed to restore additivity. . 

The decision under (a) will depend on an examination of the data and 
all the background information available in the field — ^in particular the 
result of similar inspections of other experiments for non-additivity. 
What seems to be the best way of inspecting the results of a single experi- 
ment so far proposed is to plot the entries in the new column (of sums of 
cross-products) against the corresponding row means. A single unusu- 
ally discrepant observation will tend to be reflected by one point high 
or low and the others distributed around a nearly horizontal regression 
line. An analysis in the wrong terms will tend to be reflected by a 
slanting regression line. 

The figure shows such a plot, including 2s limits, for 

(A) the illustrative example worked above, 

(B) Youden and Beale’s data [6] as simplified by Snedecor 
[5, p. 44], 

(C) Beall’s experiment VI [2] on insect infestation, with plots 
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GRAPHICAL ANALYSIS OF NONADDITIVITY 
(Ordinates are Sums of Cross Products, Dashed Lines are 28 Limits) 



MEAN OF ROW 


B~YOUDEN & BEALE 



treated alike combined (analyzed in terms of numbers of 
insects). 

(D) Cochranes example [3] of an obviously discrepant value. 
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O— BEALL 



D— COCHRAN 



MEAN RATIO OF DRY TO T7ET GRAIN 
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The limits are set by the formula 

/ average \ 2 f squares of V/ mean squareV 

\cross product/ Vdeviations of column means/ \ for balance / 

For the illustrative example (Case A), this becomes 

15.53 db 2 (15.44)^(6.8)^ = 15.5 ± 20.5 = -5.0 and +36.0. 

In every one of the four cases, the plotted points could be accounted 
for by non-additivity due to analysis in incorrect terms. Cases A and D 
can also be accounted for by a discrepant point. This suggests that it 
vdll be hard to make this distinction for single experiments on this scale. 
When several small experiments are available for analysis, agreement in 
signs of the slopes of the graphs or equivalently, the signs of the sums 
obtained in Step C may show up analysis in incorrect terms. 

Why does the graph fail to decide about Cases A and D? The reason 
is simple — either explanation is plausible. If in Case A we alter the 
upper left-hand entry from 14 to 2, the analysis of variance becomes: 



DP 

SS 

MS 

Rows 

2 

0.5 

0.2 

Columns 

3 

4.9 

1.6 

Non-additivity | 

1 

0.2 

0.2 

Balance 

5 

12.6 

2.5 


Thus we see that our illustrative table of 3 X 4 entries could have per- 
fectly well come from an additive situation where exactly one entry has 
been seriously disturbed. 

Similarly in Case D, taken from Cochran's paper, if a nonlinear 
function is chosen so that 


\y, •704:<y< ,792, 

g(y) - 

[,800, y = 1.035, 

then his table is converted into one where the F-ratio for non-additivity 
against balance is 0.8 instead of 27.6. We know that this table arose 
from an error in computation, but it could equally well have come from 
an additive table analyzed in the wrong terms. 

In each case, the graphical solution has gone as far as it reasonablv 
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could in assigning responsibility for the non-additivity. While the 
graphical analysis is not certain to settle Step (a), it may be expected 
to be a big help. 


AID IN CHOOSING A TRANSFORMATION 

If it has been decided that the wrong terms had been used, then the 
actual size of the mean square for non-additivity must be useful for 
choosing an appropriate transformation. We lack experience with the 
more delicate use of such information, so that it seems appropriate to 
stop here with the following table which shows the connection between 
the sign of the final sum of products (which was +68.8 in the illustrative 
example) and the type of transformation which may then be appropri- 
ate. 


TABLE 4 

SIGN OF FINAL SUM OF PRODUCTS WHEN CERTAIN TRANSFORMATIONS 
ARE APPROPRIATE (VALLES OF r OR ® + a NON-NEGATIVE) 


Transformed 
values which 
are additive"" 

Conditions 

needed 

Sign when x 
is analyzed 

Important 
special cases 

3? or 

(x + ay 

0 < p < 1 

+ 

Vx + i 

p « 1 

0 

(®) 

1 < p 

- 

X*, X* 

log (a: + a) 

(none) 

- 

log X, log (1 + x) 


^Multiplication by a fixed constant and addition or subtraction of a fixed constant freely possible 


WJiile the removal of non-additivity by transformation usually tends 
to stabilize the variance, there may be cases where the variance is no- 
tably non-constant after transformation. In such cases, analysis of the 
transformed data using weights seems appropriate. 

APPENDIX 

VALIDITY OP THE ANALYSIS 

This section is prepared for those who may feel that the method of 
obtaining the “single degree of freedom” may not produce quantities 
with the usual distribution. 

The basic fact is this: If Ui , , • • • , «» ; Oi , t> 2 , • • • , have some 
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joint distribution, and if, for fixed Ui ,U2 , • • • , % , the distribution of 
Vi ,V2, • • • ,Vrn. exists and is always the same, then the marginal distribu- 
tion oivi , Vo , • * • ,Vm exists and, indeed, is the same, and, furthermore, 
Ui,U2, • - ■ ,ih and Wi , ?;2 , * • * , are independent. This can be estab- 
lished either by general considerations or by analytical detail. 

To apply this in our case, let , Wa , ■ • • be the row and column 
means, and let Vi and V2 be the sums of squares for non-additivity and 
for the balance. If the situation is additive, and the cell effects are 
normally distributed, and Ui , U2 , • * • , Bxe fixed, then Vi and V2 are 
independently distributed like times chi-squares on 1 and rc — r — c 
degrees of freedom. Hence Vi and V2 have these distributions, and are 
independent of all functions of row and column means. Thus the F-tests 
of rows, columns, or non-additivity against balance are valid. 

In the presence of non-additivity and/or non-normality, the usual 
arguments indicate that the F-test is, if anything, conservative. 
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ON A STATISTICAL APPROXIMATION TO THE 
INFECTION INTERVAL 


J. B. Chassan* 


I N A PREVIOUS PAPER (2) the existence of strong correlation between the 
logarithms of the morbidity rates of a group of respiratoiy diseases 
for successive calendar month-pairs was demonstrated. The case rates 
involved pertain to the combined incidence of catanhal bronchitis, acute 
coryza, acute catarrhal pharyngitis and laiyngitis, and influenza, as 
diagnosed and reported in the United States Aimy. Where C^ is the 
case rate observed in the i-th calendar month, and C.+i , the correspond- 
ing rate observed in the succeeding calendar month of the same year 
(or the same vintcr when i = December), the value of nog log c. +i for 
the twelve month-pairs averaged .84, each of the twelve coeffleients 
being based upon some 38 observations, according to the number of 
years for which data were available for each month-pair. The pui*pose 
of the present paper is to relate some of the results obtained in connec- 
tion with ref. (2) to the law of mass action in epidemiology , and to derive 
therefrom an estimate of the infection interval for an assumed period of 
immunity following infection, or conversely, an estimate of the period of 
immunity corresponding to a known infection interval. In connection 
\vith the actual numerical values presented, it should be noted that they 
pertain to a group of diseases and therefore can be interpreted onl}^ as 
average for the group as a whole. 

The law of mass action in epidemiology states that the rate at which a 
contagious or epidemic disease spreads in a commimity is proportional 
to the product of the number of infectious individuals and the number of 
susceptibles in the community. If two consecutive time intervals are 
chosen such that the length of each interval is equal to the period 
beriveen contact and case manifestation (i.e., the incubation period), a 
contact between an infectious person and a susceptible in the first 
interval will i-esult in a new case during the second. Then the law of 
mass action may be written as 


*The author wibhes to acknowledge the helpful mticisin and suggestions of Prof. John W. Tukey 
of Princeton University in connection with this paper. 
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c 


t+1 



( 1 ) 


in which 

(a) C.+i is the expected number of cases (or the case rate) during the 
(i + l)-th period. 

(b) S, is the average number of susceptibles in the i-th period. 

(c) 7, represents the average number of infectious individuals during 
the i-th period. 

(d) is the proportionality constant reflecting such factors as the 
degree of crowding in a community, seasonality; more abstractly 
“infective power”. 

For the case in which the period of communicability following infec- 
tion is relatively' short, it is convenient to consider incidence in successive 
intervals whose lengths are each equivalent to the infection interval, 
rather than to the incubation period. The infection interval may be 
defined as the average period between the manifestations of two cases, 
one case resulting from contact with the other. It can be regarded as the 
sum of two components: first, the (average) time it takes for adequate 
contact to take place betw^een a newly infected person and a susceptible, 
and then, the period between contact and manifestation. In such a 
case, we may replace by C, in equation (1), obtaining Soper^s formula, 

C.« = i S,C, (2) 

which gives the relationship between incidence rates in twro consecutive 
periods whose lengths are each equal to that of the infection interval. 

Soper (1) has also stated the relationship for the case in which the 
incidence rates are taken over successive periods of arbitrary length. If 
C, is the case rate observed during the i-th month, and /S, is the average 
number of susceptibles in the i-th month, then 



where C,+i is the incidence rate in the (i + l)-th month, and p represents 
the numb'^r of infection intervals in one month. 

If C^ is expressed as a daily incidence rate in terms of the number 
infected per day out of each 1000 population, and if n is the number of 
days of immunity following infection, then nC^ will give the average 
number per 1000 population who are not susceptible, by virtue of recent 
infection, during the month in which C, is observed. On the assumption 
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of general susceptibility in the population, the corresponding number of 
susceptibles per 1000 will then be given by 

St = 1000 - nC, (4) 

Substituting this value in (3), we obtain 

Ci+i = (1000 - n^JiYCt or 

log C.+i = p log m"' + p log (1000 - ftC.) + log Ct (5) 

Interpreting this equation in a statistical sense, i.e., as a regression 
function in which Xt+i = log Ct+i is regarded as the average value corre- 
sponding to a fixed observation of = log Ct , the data for the group of 
respiratory diseases under consideration indicates that the true regression 
curve of a:,+i on Xt increases monotonically with slowly declining slope 
over the actual range of observations. Apart from sampling differences 
a straight fine of the form 

Xt+i a+ bxt (6) 

fitted by the method of least squares should lie close to the regression 
cui'Ve over the range of observed values of Xt , and the slope of the line, 
b, should very nearly equal the slope, of the secant which intersects the 
true regression curve at points corresponding to the lowest and highest 
of the observed values of Xt , respectively. An approximation to the 
infection interval can then be obtained by equating b, the slope of the 
linear regression of aii+i on Xt , to /3, the slope of the secant. 

If Ctt, represents the lowest of the observed rates in the f-th month, 
and Ct, , the hipest; their substitution, in turn, for Ct in equation (5) 
above yield, as co-ordinates of the secant at the points of intersection 
vith the mass action curve, the points, 

(log Ct, , log{(^) '(1000 - 
and 

(log C.. , log {(l^)aooo - 

respectively, where each ordinate is expressed as a fxmction of the corre- 
sponding abscissa. 

Then, from elementary analytic geometry the slope of the secant 
will be 
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f 


log 


/ lOOO - nC,. 
VlOOO - nC,^. 


log(C,. C,J J 

Sohing for p, and substituting b for /S, 
p = {b - 1)1 


f log(C7../C.,) 

1 

[log 1 

/'lOOO - nC.A 

UOOO - nC,J 


( 8 ) 


Upon applj^g formula (8) to the data of reference (2) for tlie twelve 
month-pairs, a median value of p = 15 was obtained on the assumption 
of three weeks of incidence as equivalent to the number of non-suscepti- 
bles, i.e., when n = 21. Since the incidence data were taken over 
monthl}’' intervals, the corresponding estimate of the average infection 
interval is 2.0 da^'s. On the assumption that n == 28, the median value 
of p is 11, and the infection iuten’-al, 2.8 days. Finally, if the assumption 
is made that n = 42, an average infection inteiwal of 4.1 days is esti- 
mated. Thus in the neighborhood of the assumed values of n, the ratio 
of the period of immunity to the length of the infection interval is 
approximately 10 : 1. 

Illustrating the procedure gi-aphically, the chart given shows: 

(a) a plotting of observed points corresponding to the Febmaiy- 
IMarch relationship 

(b) a theoretical drawing of (5), represented by the curve MM' j and 
interpreted as a regi'ession cuiwe 

(c) the least squares linear regi-ession of on x^ , LL', fitted to 
the scatter of points 

(d) a secant to the curve MM', drawn as a dashed line; the secant 
is dra'v\Ti so that it intersects the cuive to the loft at the point 
whose abscissa is log , whei*e is the smallest of the ob- 
served values C, , and to the right, at the point whose aljscissa 
is log (7,, , where is the largest of the observed values of C, . 

The position of the curve MM' in relation to its secant and to the 
least squares line iL', (again, apart from sampling erroi-s) can be de- 
termined b 3 " formulating the vertical distance between MM' and the 
secant. B}" differentiation, both the maximmn distance and the value 
of log C\ at which the maximum distance occurs can be deteimined. 
Thus if the equation of the secant is given by 


logC t+l — Oi 4- ^ log C, , 


(9) 
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GRAPHICAL REPRESENTATION OF THE ESTIMATING RELATIONSHIPS IN 
THE APPROXIMATION TO THE INFECTION INTERVAL 



(FEBRUARY INCIDENCE) 


THE SECANT TO THE LAW OF MASS ACTION CURVE , INTERSECTING THE CURVE AT EXTREMES OF 
^4 IS ASSUMED PARALLEL TO THE LEAST SQUARES LINE OF REGRESSION. 

it 'Will be found, by substituting (7,^ = C, in equation (9) and in (5) 
that 

a = p log + p log (1000 — nC,^) + (1 - /3) log . 

The distance from the secant to the curve will then be 

T /lOOO — nC^ \ , Ct 

* - ( . - moo - - ,;c d + ~ ^ g;: ™ 

where h can be substituted for jS, and p is obtained from (8). 

The maximum value of <l> can, of course, be obtained by differentia- 
tion with respect to C, , or log (7, and equating to zero. Then the curve 
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J/J/' can be closely approximated from the position of the least squares 
line. Taking 

M = L + <t> — 1/2 max <l> 

whem, for a fixed value of log , L is the con’esponding value of log C»+i 
on the least squares line, and 0 is taken from (10), M is the corresponding 
value of log , on the curve. 

For an assumed value of p, equation (8) can be solved for n. From 


we obtain 


.Cj 1000 - nC., 



In applying the foregoing type of analysis the following modifications 
or limitations should be considered: 

(i). We have assumed that for a fixed month-pair the infect ivity 
factor, ?? 2 “\ is constant, except for random variation. Were it not for 
the fact of a declining number of susceptibles, S* , with increasing , as 
described by equation (4) above (i.e. if S* were constant over the range 
of C,), the mass action curve as given by equation (5) above w^ould as- 
sume linear form with slope unity. But the declining value of S, has the 
effect of causing the slope to drop with increasing C, , so that apart 
from sampliELg errors, the slope of 6 (and of /S) wdll be less than unity. 
This can be seen quite easily if we wiite equation (3) as 

Then, if J., were constant for all C, , a plotting of the curve (on a log-log 
scale) would yield a straight line parallel to 

Ct+i = Cx 

at a vertical distance of log A* . But with the damping effect of the 
decline of susceptibles as increases, correspondingly decreases; and 
if, for example, log is stiU positive the distance between the two lines 
decreases with increasing C» , and it then follows that jS < 1. The same 
result would, of course, apply when log A^ is negative. 

Now if the situation were such that as C, increases various preventive 
measures are taken which significantly reduce the infectivity factor. 
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further damping will take place, and b will become smaller. To take 
this into account it would then be necessary to adjust upward the value 
of bj resulting in a corresponding increase in the length of the infection 
interval for each of the assumed values of n. 

(ii). Equation (4) above implies that the entire population is poten- 
tially susceptible, and that the only immunes present at any given time, 
are those individuals who have gained immunity for a short period by 
virtue of recent infection. If, however, only a fraction, of the entire 
population are potentially susceptible, then instead of (4), it would be 
necessary to write 


S, - lOOOg - nC, (11) 

and substituting this, instead of (4) in (5), and in (7) and (8), it will be 
seen that for the same observed value of &, a somewhat longer infection 
interval would be estimated, depending on the degree of departure of 
q from unity. 

(iii). Equations (4) and (11) will progressively lose accuracy as n 
gets very large. Thus, if the period of immunity were to last several 
months, these expressions would requim modification to take account of 
variation in , C ,_2 • • • . 

References (3) and (4) listed below, and others listed in these refer- 
ences, discuss various aspects of the law of mass action of importance 
in connection with epidemic theory. 
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QUERIES 


QUERY : I am carrying forward research, on little known or on 
70 unknown tropical feedstuffs. For this research, rats, baby chicks 
and pigs are being employed. The unknown feedstuffs are evalu- 
ated singly and in combinations. I would appreciate your opinion on 
the proper method of statistical analysis for our data. 

As an example and for brevity, here are some actual data from a pilot 
trial, together with the analysis of variance. 


WEIGHT G\INS OP B\BY CHICKS 


No. chicks 

1 

1 Treat 

1 


Entire sample 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

55 

61 

42 

169 


2 

49 

112 

97 

137 


3 

42 

30 

81 

169 


4 

21 

89 

95 

85 


5 

52 

63 

92 

154 



219 

355 

407 

714 

1695 


ANALYSIS OP VARIANCE 


Sources 

D.F. 

S.S. 

M.S. 

Lot means 

3 


8745** 

Individual 

16 


722 

Total 

19 

37794 



The F-test in the above case is highly significant indicating that we 
ai-e not dealing with a single population. This method of analysis how- 
ever does not provide us with a means of stating that treatment No. 3 
is better than No. 1 or No. 2 is better than No. 4, etc. Could you pro- 
vide us with the most valid method with which wre could make these 
comparisons? 
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Happily this perennial question has been provided with an 
ANSWER: answer by Dr. John W. Tukey in the June issue of this 

Journal (Vol. 5: pages 99-114, 1949). Tukey’s method 
indicates a gap between the first three treatments and the fourth. At a 
risk of less than one per hxmdred, one would i*eject the hypothesis of no 
difference between treatments No. 3 and No. 4. 

There is not sufficient evidence to cut off the straggling mean of 
treatment 1 (P = 0.17). Finally, applying the P-test as indicated by 
Tukej", one does not reject the hypothesis that lots 1, 2, 3 are drawn from 
a common population (P = 0.1). 

I assume that your experiment -was conducted so that environmental 
differences were randomly distributed over all the chicks in the experi- 
ment; otherwise, there is no unambiguous answer to the question about 
the effects of treatments. 

QUERY: In an experiment in which one half of the controls 
71 reacted positively and one half negatively, it would seem that 
chi-square should be the same whether one uses the formula, 


= 2(x - m)7w. 


or the formula for the 2X2 table, 

2 __ {ad — bc)^(a + b + c + d) 

^ (u + h){c + d){a + c)(5 + d) 

But this is not the case. Why? 

For example, suppose 200 animals are divided equally among experi- 
mentals and controls. Then, according to the proposition under con- 
sideration, suppose 50 controls live and 50 die, and suppose 63 of the 
experimental live and 37 die. Is the experimental procedure effective? 

By the 2X2 table, x^ = 3.438, not significant. But by the other 
formula, comparing the experimentals with a 1 : 1 ratio, x^ == 6.760, 
highly significant. Why do not the tw^o methods agree? 

You have described two different experiments leading 
ANSWER: quite properly to different values of chi-square. In the 

first experiment there are only 100 animals, all treated 
experimentally. The assumption is made that in the untreated popula- 
tion the ratio of the numbers living and dying is 1 : 1. The hypothesis 
being tested is that the same ratio applies to the treated population; that 
is, that the treatment is without effect. The value of chi-square, 6.760, 
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would lead to rejection of the hypothesis with P approximately 0.01. 
In this experiment there are no controls because the experimenter sup- 
plies the information about how controls behave. 

The second experiment contains 200 animals, but half of them are 
used to get evidence about the beha\dor of the imtreated population. 
Here the experimenter either has no knowledge of the behavior of the 
controls or is unwilling to rely on his knowledge. In this experiment, 
the hypothesis being tested is that the experimentals and controls have 
the same ratio, but the value of the ratio is not specified. The exiieri- 
menter supplies less information than he did in the first experiment. 
The result is that the same number of expeiimentals, divided in the 
same ratio, lead to less certainty about the conclusion. 

Querist feels that the chance division of the controls in the 1 : 1 
ratio is equivalent to the 1 : 1 hypothesis which was set up in the fimt 
experiment. That this is not true may be clear if he considers the 95 
percent confidence interval based on a sample of 100 equally divided in 
outcome. This interval is from 40 percent to 60 percent. The corre- 
sponding 99 percent interval is from 37 percent to 63 percent. Evidently 
the information supplied by such a sample of controls is far less than that 
furnished by the experimenter in postulating the 1 : 1 ratio for the 
population of controls. 

QUERY: Hace un tiempo, se discutia en una reunidn efectuada 
72 entre t^cnicos especialistas en maiz las exigencias para aprobar 
un hibrido o rechazarlo. — 

Alguien sugirid aceptarlos cuando los rendimientos eran estadistica- 
mente significativos. — 

Y aqui comenzd la controversia. Otro t4cnico tom6 la palabra para 
exponer su pensamiento al lespecto. Dijo, que si se efectuaba un en^ayo 
con todo cuidado, las exigencias para considerar un determinado hilrritlo 
estadisticamente superior a otro (altamente significativo), serian muy 
reducidos. For ejemplo, un 3% de diferencias en los resultados, podria 
ser lo suficiente para que de acuerdo al analisis estadlstico, sc considcre 
a un hibrido superior. — 

Esto Uevaria a un error, pues un 3%, en la practica (en el gran cul- 
tivo) no tendria ninguna importancia, por lo que el procedimiento era 
erroneo. En cambio se mostro partidario de exigir un 10% de difemncia 
en los rendimientos y fijar un error standard de por ejemplo 6%. — 

Desde luego, no se a ciencia cierta quien tiene razon, por lo que 
recuiTO a Ud. a fin de que me evaciSe la consulta. Puede hacerlo en 
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Yield trials of various crops are usually conducted for one 
ANSWER: of two reasons: (1) to provide a test for a particular 

hypothesis or (2) to provide inforaiation which can be 
used as a guide in making recommendations over a range of soil and 
climatic conditions. 

In the first instance an efficient experimental design and adequate 
replication are necessary so that the desii*ed tests may be performed with 
the I’equired precision. The number of replications and choice of design 
will, in part, be dictated by past experience as to soil variability, etc. 

In the more general case w’hei'e yield trials are conducted to provide 
infoimation which will serve as a guide in making general recommenda- 
tions, the situation is quite different. It is well established that different 
varieties respond differently in different years and at different locations. 
Therefoie, varietal trials must be grown at several locations and in differ- 
ent years. Thus, there is little point in striving for “statistical signifi- 
cance” in each of the individual tests. An increase in number of replica- 
tions for any single test will have little effect in reducing the magnitude 
of the variety X year or variety X location interaction. 

The general practice in yield trials is not to select one or a few of the 
appaiently superior items, but rather to discard a group of the poorer 
items. The items remaining are then tested further to provide additional 
information on perfoimance. 

If a number of varieties are tested over a series of years and locations, 
the outcome will almost certainly be a group of varieties which are so 
similar in yield and other characteristics that the differences among 
them will not be statistically significant. The best estimates of the rela- 
tive value of the vai-ieties in this group will be the actual averages 
obtained. 


G. F. Sprague 
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By the time this number of Biometrics reaches you, each member of 
the Society will have received his free copj" of our first Directoiy. 
Additional copies have been printed to send to new membem they are 
enrolled. It is available to non-membei*s for 50 cents. Until a new 
edition is waiTanted, w'e propose issuing an annual supplement. you 
will have discovered, the Directory includes a list of officers, the consti- 
tution of the Society, the Council by-law^s, and the statutes < 3 f each 
region as w’ell as the alphabetical membership list and a geographical 
summaiy. The infoimation provided for each member inclut^s his 
professional connection as recorded in the Secretaiy’s office on Jmie lo 
and his major field of interest. Later, w^e hope to summarize the dis- 
tribution of members among the different fields of interest. Although 
the Society has been in existence for less than tvro years, the geo- 
gi'aphical breakdown show’s that w^e had 888 members in 33 diffeient 
countries when the Directory w’ent to press. The first and laigest 
organized region w’as the Eastern North American, with 478 members. 
The other regions in order of formation w’ere the British wdtli 111 
members, Western North American with 73 membere, Australasian with 
37 membere, Indian with 43 membere and French with 47 members. 
In addition, there w’ere 99 members-at-large. 

Since the last issue, the Council has approved the statute^ of the 
Australasian, Indian and Fi*ench Regions. These are ahead}’ included 
in the Dii'ectoiy, so that they need not be repiinted here. 

Developments in France are of unusual interest. The biometiicians 
there have adopted a dual organizational plan in accord with a law of 
1901 governing official French societies. They have formed the autono- 
mous Soci4t4 Fran^aise de Biometric . At the same time the}’ have 
foimed the Region Ehangaise of the Biometric Society and provided that 
all full members of the Societe Fran 9 aise de Biom^trie shall be members 
of the Biometric Society. In view of this interesting development the 
tentative proposal of a joint French-Italian region has been abandoned. 
At the last meeting of the Soci4t4 Fran^aise, on May 17 at the Labora- 
toire de Zoologie de la Faculte des Sciences, Paris, the following com- 
munications w’ere presented: '‘La rehabilitation de Thomme moyen'' by 
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M. Fi'echet, “Factours lateraux et facteurs sexuels dans la moi-phologie 
des cmpi’eintes digitales” by R. Tuipin and M. P. Schutzenberger, and 
“Etudes bioinetriques sur le colibacillo” by J. Dufrenoy. 

Witliin the last months the following rc^onal ofl5cers have been 
elected and confiitned by Council: British Region: Vice-President, 
J. W. Trevan; Secratary, D. J. Finney; Treasurer, K. Mather; Regional 
Committee, J. 0. Irwin, J. 1. M. Jones. Indian Region: Vice-President, 
P. C. Mahalanobis; Secretary, C. Radhakrishna Rao; Treasurer, Mohan- 
lal Ganguli; Regional Committee, V. M. Dandekar, K. Ejshen, K. R. 
Nair, U. S. Nair, V. G. Panse, P. B. Patnaik, B. Ramamiuthy, R. V. 
Sukhatme, V. D. Thawani. 

Since last November the Society has been provided with temporary 
headquarters in a pleasant room at 321 Congress Avenue in New Haven 
by the Department of Public Health of the Yale Univer-sity Medical 
School. This r’oom, however, will be r’equircd for new activities in the 
next academic year. Through the kindness of the Department of Ap- 
plied Physiolog}’, the Society has had the good fortune of obtaining a 
larger room at 52 Hillhouse Avenue in the main part of the Univer-sity, 
and moved there on July 5. We rvould be very glad to welcome any 
visiting member's at our new headquar’ters. We are very sorty to lose 
the services of Mrs. Elizabeth Weiirman, who was E-xccutive Assistant 
to the Secretary through Jrme 30. The Society has benefited greatly 
from her efficient handling of the many details of the Secretary’s oflEice 
and wishes her well in her new rmdertaking. We have been fortunate 
in obtaining as her successor Mrs. Irving N. Fisher, who knows at first 
hand all of the cormtries where we have regions and most of the other 
countries where we have members. 



NEWS AND NOTES 


At the Raleigh branch of the Institute of Statistics there is a small 
news publication called the Leaky Gasjet” which is printed irregularly 
depending upon the quantity of choice gossip acquired by its faithful 
seekers. The following excerpt was taken from the June, 1949, edition. 

Dear Ga^jet Editor: 

I am a newly created Ph.D. in Experimental Statistics and I am 
worried because I expect to do consultation and I am afraid that the 
research workere ^vill ask me questions that I won't be able to answer. 
What shall I do? 

Phidler 


Dear Phidler: 

Here are a few simple devices w^hich should prove useful to you in 
3 " 0 ur consulting work. Relax, once you have mastered them you have 
absolutely nothing to worry about. 

Research Worker: Confidently. I have done an experiment, Mr. 
Phidler, in which I have two plants, one of each variety, in each pot 
and fifteen pots. Can you tell me how to analyze it so as to show 
that Variety A is taller than Variety B? I realize laughing selfconr 
scioushj that this is a very elementary question but . . . 

Phidler: Frovmmg. Naturally as a new Ph.D. this is far too difficult a 
question for him, but he is not ahnned. Just what do you mean by 
taUer? 

This illustrates both the Device of the Counterquestion and the Device 
of the Definition of Terms. 

Research Worker: A bit taken aback. Taller? Well I mean bigger — 
not not bigger — 

Phidler : Sternly. Come now, we cannot get anywhere unless we have 
specific, operational definitions. 

Research Worker: Yes, of course. What I meant was I measured the 
height of each plant and — 
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Phidler: The external or the internal height? He paiises, but Research 
Worker is unable to answer. A similar problem came up in the Jour.- 
Roy-Stat-Soc-Supple-eleventy two-page 476. 

The Device of the NorirExistent Reference 

Research Worker: Awed. What was that reference again? 

Phidler: No matter. It's by Gregory Hairshirt. I knew Hairshirt in 
kindergarten — an idiot — ^his papers were demolished by Smirkley 
Annals of Applied Human Genetics. Let's get back to our little 
problem. 

The Device of Complete Familiarity with Everyone and Everything 

Research Worker: Relieved. Yes, Yes. Now I thought this design — 
Phidler: Design? Laughs Yes design. You realize of course that you 
should have used a cuboidal lattice in this experiment. 

The Device of the Wrong Design 

Research Worker : I — well I didn't know — 

Phidler: Aloud to the walls. How do these research workers expect us 
to get anything out of their data when they use any old design. Ah 
well, I suppose we can work it out by matrix methods. Tell me, 
what is the Cost Function for height in this problem? 

The Device of the Unnecessary Complication 

Research Worker: Cost? I don't know — I thought this was a simple 
sob\ problem — but after all I'm only a miserable research worker and 
not a statistician alasl 

Phidler. Benevolently. Now, now, don't cry. I ^vill help you. This is 
Teoily a very simple problem. 

The Device of Reversing your Field 

Research Worker. On his knees. For you, perhaps, 0 Master. The 
research worker is now in the proper frame of mind for consultation. 
From here on in Phidler can do ANYTHING. 

AFRICA — ^Among our new membei’s, Henri Marchand, Dakar, 
Sdn4gal, We‘=5t Africa, \vrites, ^^My reseai’ches are purely theoretical in 
the field of mathematical genetics. As soon as my present studies on the 
part that a single body can have on the evolution of a population are 
advanced, it give me great pleasure to send you a report on the 
results at which I \\’ill have arrived." 
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AUSTRALIA — Helen Turner had plans all completed to attend the 
Second International Biometrics Conference in Geneva and to spend six 
months in Cambridge. Unfortunately family illness has intervened and 
the trip has been postponed. D. B. Duncan is busy developing a teaching 
program in Statistical Methods in the University of Sydney. Thrae new 
courses have been set up and the first graduate in Agricultural Science 
with Honors in Statistical Methods, J. A. Morris, took his degree this 
March and is now working in animal genetics in the Division of Animal 
Health and Production of C.S.I.R.O. H. O. Lancaster of the Common- 
wealth Health Department has just completed a year’s study in England 
and is now on his way back to Australia. E. A. Cornish has a new Fi to 
cany on the statistical tradition. C. W. Emmens, author of the recently 
published Principle of Biological Assaj’', is coping well with a large de- 
mand for presentation of papers to scientific societies in Sydtre}’. 

FINLAND — Leo Tomqvist, Chairman of the Institute of Statistics, 
University of Helsinki sends a brief note. He writes, “The Irustitute of 
Statistics in the University of Helsinki was founded in 1945, but has 
started its actmty oirly in 1947. Its Chairman is the professor in htatis- 
tics of the Universitj', and an M.A. works there as assistant. The 
Institute is partly a statistical library, partly an advisorj' and direction 
oflGice for the students of statistics. In addition the chairman, the assist- 
ant;, and the more progressed students work with special statistical 
researches for outsiders. The received tasks have chiefly been from the 
branches of population — ^prognostics and analysis of economic tune- 
series. The teaching in statistics belongs in the University under the 
Faculty of the Political Sciences. The student can choose statistics in 
the M.A.-examination for his chief subject or for one of his side subjects. 
After the M.A.-examination it is possible to go on with the studies as 
far as to the doctoral thesis. My special interests in statistics ai’e the 
theoretical and economical problems.” 


INDIA — ^D. N. Nanda has taken up the position of a Statistician for 
Indian Army Ordnance Corps. He viites, “In this capacity I am to 
conduct Applied Research on the following subjects: (1) Design and 
Analysis of Experiments, (2) Quality Control, (3) Sampling Surveys 
(including inspection methods). There are a number of other topics on 
which I may’ have to work from time to time.” He would appreciate 
being informed of the latest developments in these fields. 
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UNITED STATES — On February 1, Alexander G. Ruthven, presi- 
dent of the University of Michigan, announced the e'^tablishment of the 
Institute for Social Research. “The institute will be directed by Rensis 
Likert and will provide a unified administration for two units already 
existing at the University, the Survey Research Center and the Research 
Center for Group Dynamics. Angus Campbell vdll succeed Mr. Likert 
as Director of the Survey Research Center, which will continue its 
major programs of research in such fields as : studies of economic beha\dor 
and motivation; studies in human relations and organization; studies of 
the American public’s understanding of major national and international 
issues; and the development of sampling survey methodology. Dorwin 
Cartwright will continue as Director of the Research Center for Group 
Dynamics. As a part of the Institute for Social Research this group will 
continue its program of research on the factors influencing productive 
and harmonious group functioning. It uill continue its studies on human 
relations in industry, leadership, communication within groups, inter- 
group relations, and the social satisfaction of community life. xAs a 
result of the joining of the two centers, the Institute is better able to 
bring to bear quantitative and experimental research methods on com- 
plex and important social problems. Research findings of the Institute 
are communicated not only through teaching and scientific publications, 
but also through consultation and training in various organizations. 
The staff of the Institute includes over 350 persons engaged in full time 
or part time work. Approximately 125 of this number are located in 
Ann Arbor. Although most of the professional staff are social psycholo- 
gists, various other social sciences are represented.” Melville A. TafE, 
Jr., formerly with the Louisiana State Department of Health, New Or- 
leans, is now with the Territory of Hawaii Department of Health, 
Honolulu, as Chief of the Bureau of Health Statistics. Mr. Taff whites, 
“The Bureau is being expanded to provide statistical service for the 
entire department. Additional tabulating equipment has been ordered 
and more statistical personnel will be added as necessary. A central 
statistical service unit is the prime objective. An Act patterned after 
the Uniform Vital Statistics Act was passed at the 1949 session of the 
Legislature and now awaits the signature of the Governor. Once signed 
one of the first moves will be to consolidate small and sparsely populated 
registration districts and wherever possible and practical to appoint 
the local health officer as local registrar. Office methodologies are being 
reviewed and revised procedures are being vTitten.” Paul T. Bruyere 
formerly with the Army Institute of Pathology is now with the Division 
of Tuberculosis, United States Public Health Service. He, with Martha 
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Bruyere, is making a study of the early development of tuberculosis 
among student nurses. Jack Chassan. also joined the United States 
Public Health Sendee and is working with the Bruyere’s on the student 
nur^e study. He recently left the Office of the Surgeon General, Depart- 
ment of the Army. Allen B. Burdick is now Assistant Professor of 
Agronomy, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. He is initiating re- 
search in the development of grain and forage t 3 T)es of sorghum and wall 
teach a course in the genetics of plant breeding. His theoretical research 
will continue to emphasize the mathematical aspects of quantitative 
inheritance. Mr. Burdick was with the Atomic Energy Commission 
at the Genetics Dhision, University of California, Berkeley. H. M. C. 
Lnykx is resigning his position as Associate Professor of Preventive 
Medicine, at New York University College of Medicine, to accept 
appointment as Biometrician for the Atomic Bomb Casualty Commission 
in Japan. The Commission operates under the Committee on Atomic 
Casualties of the National Research Council, Washington, by directive 
of the President, and is sponsored by the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Mr. Lu 5 'kx will be stationed in Japan for about two years, where he 
will make his home in Kure, with frequent visits to Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki. R. L. Murphree recently resigned his position with the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry at Jeanerette, Louisiana, to accept a position as Associate 
Profe.«sor of Animal Husbandry at the University of Tennessee. Ken- 
neth S. Cole, formerly with the Institute of Radiology and Biophysics 
of the University of Chicago, is now Scientific Director of the Naval 
Medical Research Institute at Bethesda, Maryland. Theodore A. 
Bancroft has joined the staff of the Iowa State College Statistical 
Laboratory as Associate Professor — July 1, 1949. Gobind Ram Seth, 
on a four months’ leave of absence from the Statistical Laboratory at 
Ames, flew early in July to visit the statistical institutions in Sweden 
and England, before returning to Delhi, India, where he will be teaching. 
Oscar T. Kempthome was married in Vancouver, British Columbia, 
Canada, on June 10, 1949, to Miss Valda M. Scales of Coogee, New 
South Wales, Australia. Professor and Mrs. Kempthome will be at 
home at 127 Stanton, Ames, Iowa, sometime in July. 
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THE CHOICE OF A RESPONSE METAMETER IN BIO-ASSAY 

D. J. PiNNET 

Lecturer in the Design and Analysis of Scientific Experimerdy 
University of Oxford 

INTRODUCTION 

U NLESS THERE ARE theoretical objections or empirical indications to 
the contrary, the statistician usually assumes that quantitative data 
which are put before him are normally distributed. If he is obliged to 
abandon the hypothesis of normality, he may choose some alternative 
specification of the distribution, or he may seek a transformation of the 
data (1) in terms of which the distribution is normal. The alternatives 
are closely related, for adoption of a transfonnation implies some 
assumption about the form of the original distribution and is an ana- 
lytical convenience rather than an essentially different approach. Unless 
the data are very extensive, they are unlikely to discriminate satis- 
factoiily between two or more equally plausible normalizing transformar 
tions (such as the square root and the logarithm) ; it is therefore natural 
to inquire how far conclusions drawn from a statistical analysis may 
be affected by the choice that is made. If the distribution is really 
normal in terms of one transformation, it cannot be normal for another 
unless the second is itself a linear transfonnation of the first, and in 
general numerical results obtained by the use of different transforma- 
tions will not be identical. 

Similar inquiries might be made about other common assumptions, 
such as those of linearity and homoscedasticity of regressions, often 
introduced by the statistician in order to form a mathematical model 
(on the basis of which the data may be subjected to statistical analysis) 
even though no biological theory demands that particular model. Pew 
would deny that these may represent reasonable approximations to 
reality, none would assert their exact and absolute truth. Must the 
fact that different statisticians would not always agree on the choice 
of a normalizing or linearizing transformation for a particular body of 
data be regarded as a flaw in the vaimted objectivity of statistical 
analysis? 
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ASSUMPTIONS IN BIO-\SSAY 

During the discussions that led to another paper (6), the relevance 
of this question to biological assay became apparent. The statistical 
analysis of the commonest type of dilution assay, that based on a linear 
regression of response on the logarithm of dose,* involves assumptions 
that, in terms of the dose and response metameters adopted for the 
analysis: 

(a) The distribution of responses for any fixed dose is normal. 

(b) The variance of responses for a fixed dose is independent of the 
dose. 

(c) The mean of the response distribution is linearly related to the 
logarithm of the dose, each preparation tested having its own 
line. 

(d) The liue relating mean response and log dose for any test 
preparation is parallel to that for the standard. 

These have been discussed in detail in (6), where they are listed as B5, 
B6, B4, A3 respectively. The first three relate to the mathematical 
model implicit in the form of statistical analysis usually made. The 
fourth is essential to the logic of a dilution assay, for which the test 
preparation must behave as though it were a dilution of the standard 
preparation: unless the regression lines (or curves, if the regressions 
are not linear) are parallel, no assay of the test preparation in terms of 
the standard is conceivable (3,4). None of (a), (b), (c) is ever known 
to be true a priori, though experience of a particular type of assay may 
establish a strong presumption that they are sufl&ciently near the truth 
for practical purposes. Nevertheless, some check on the basic assump- 
tions should be available from the internal evidence of an assay. Serious 
disagreement between the data and (d) must be regarded as evidence 
that the assay is fundamentally invalid, whereas significant deviation 
from (a), (b), or (c) may be only an indication of invalidity of the 
particular statistical analysis adopted and may perhaps be remedied 
by use of other metameter transformations. Choice between the 
alternative explanations and remedies cannot be made entirely on the 
evidence of one assay, and must to some extent depend upon the experi- 
menter's (or the statistician's) experience of previous similar assays. 

DATA FOR STUDY 

Dr. Jerne pointed out to the writer that his analysis of a prolactin 
assay, used as an illustrative example elsewhere (5), might be misleading. 

'•‘\alid asbij systems can be consstructed on other foundations, (.4), and even violently different 
schemes maj sometiipeb be required (9) , the sj stem debcribed here is of wide applicability and provides 
adequate illubtration of the theme 
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The final statement of a potency estimate and fiducial limits was based 
not only on the data but also on a series of assumptions not there men- 
tioned, of which (a), (b) and (c) above were the chief, and in fact these 
assumptions were of doubtful validity in the example. A charge that 
assumptions affecting the conclusions have not been explicitly stated 
might be levelled against most statistical analyses which make use of 
normal or other standard distributions, for these are generally considered 
too obvious to need statement on every occasion. Criticism of the 
analysis of the prolactin assay, however, was undoubtedly justifiable, 
as inspection of Table 1 will confirm: the two very high responses 
suggest a positive skewness, and a variance ratio test shows the variance 
to be significantly higher for the high dose than for the low. Never- 
theless, the analysis had not been performed quite imthinkingly. No 
adequate test of normality can be made on the small number of ob- 
servations used for an assay, but general statistical theory teaches that 
means of several independent observations, under very wide conditions, 
have distributions more nearly normal than the distributions of indi- 
viduals: ia forming an estimate of relative potency, it is the means for 
different dose-groups rather than individual responses that are im- 
portant. Again, experience has indicated that modification of the 
statistical analysis of an assay in order to allow for the inconstancy of 
the variance of responses adds much to the labour but does not make 
any appreciable difference to the conclusions unless the variation in 
variance is very great. 


TABLE 1 

DATA FOR \N ASSAY OF PROLACTIN 


The responses are the crop-gland weights of pigeons (in O.lg.) 


Dose of standard 



Dose of test 



preparation (i.u.) 



preparation (mg.) 


1.25 

2.50 

5.00 

0.125 

0.250 

0.500 

38 

53 

85 

28 

48 

60 

39 

102 

144 

65 

47 

130 

48 

81 

54 

35 

54 

83 

62 

75 

85 

36 

74 

60 

Totals. 187 

311 

368 

164 

223 

333 


As a second example, for which the skewness is less apparent, but 
which also shows indications of heteroscedasticity, data from an assay of 
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testosterone propionate by Pugsley (8) will be used. The design of the 
assay was similar, and the results are shown in Table 2. 

T\BLE 2 

DATA FOR AN ASSAY OP TESTOSTERONE PROPION VTE 


The responses axe measures of comb-growth of capons (in mm.) 


20 

Dose of standard 
preparation (7) 

40 

80 

20 

Dose of test 
preparation (y) 

40 

80 

6 

12 

19 

6 

12 

16 

6 

11 

14 

6 

11 

18 

5 

12 

14 

6 

12 

19 

6 

10 

15 

7 

12 

16 

7 

7 

14 

4 

10 

15 

Totals: 30 

52 

76 

29 

57 

84 


As a study of the extent to which the conclusions from such assays 
might be altered by the use of a response metameter different from that 
directly measured, each set of data was analysed for a series of meta- 
meters 

y* = 

where i was given a series of values between +3 and — 3\ For any 
value of i, an estimate of vaiiance within doses (with 18 degi’ees of 
freedom and 24 degrees of freedom respectively, for the two assays) 
was obtained, calculations were made of various quantities to be used 
in tests of deviations from the basic assumptions (a)-(d), and finally 
an estimate of relative potency, with its lo'wer and upper five per cent 
fiducial limits, was foimed. The method of analysis has been fully 
described, for i = 1, in Section 2 of (5). The transfoimation i = 0 is 
equivalent to y* = log y, and, in this paper, i == 0 will always refer to 
the logarithmic transformation. 

VALIDITY TESTS 

For neither assay are the data adequate to provide tests of deviations 
from normalit}:. The transfonnations tried "will greatly intensify any 


^ ^The adjustments for variation in initial body-^i eight discussed in (5) were not used for the pro- 
lactin assay: they would have increased the arithmetical labour without adding useful information. 
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positive skewness when i > 1.0, and include extremes of skewness more 
marked than any that would ordinarily be encountered in any practical 
consideration of alternative response metameters. For i < 0, a negative 
skewness appears and becomes steadily more pronounced as i is de- 
creased. Thus the range of metameters studied includes a region in 
which no skewness is apparent, and that is about the most that may 
be expected as a criterion of normality on so few data. 


TABLE 3 

SUMMARY OF VALIDITY TESTS 


(for explanation, see text) 



Assay of prolactin 

.Vssay of testosterone propionate 



Values of t for 



Values of t for 

i 

2 

Prepara- 

Linearity 

Parallel- 

z 

i Prepara- 

Linearity 

Parallel- 



tions 


ism 


tions 


ism 

3 0 

2.38 

■il 



mm 

1 33 

2 32 

1 34 

2 o 

2 01 





1 40 

2 07 

1 37 

2.0 

1 04 

0 99 

0 30 

-0 32 

1.83 

1 46 

1.64 

1.38 

1.0 

1 28 

1.11 

0 12 

-0 24 

1 29 

1 48 

0 98 

1.36 

1.0 

0 93 

1.24 

-0 10 

-0 12 

0 74 

1.42 

0 OS 

1.31 

0.5 

0.58 

1.3S 

-0,35 

0 03 

0 IS 

1 26 

-0 94 

1.21 

0 0 

0 24 

1.50 

-0 03 

0 23 

-0 38 

0 99 

-1 89 

1.08 

~0 0 

-0.09 

l.CO 

-0 91 

0 46 

-0 95 

0 07 

-2.55 

0.95 

-1 0 

-0 41 

1 07 

-1 15 

0 70 

-1.53 

0 36 

-2 86 

0 85 

-1 5 

-0 73 

1 09 

-1 32 

0 93 

-2 11 

0.10 

-2.90 

0.80 

-2 0 

-1 05 

1.69 

-1 47 

1 12 

-2 70 

-0 11 

-2 78 

0.77 

-2 5 

-1 37 

1 67 

-1 54 

1 28 

-3 29 

-0 27 

-2.57 

0 78 

-3 0 

-1.70 

1.64 

-1,50 

1 11 

-3 88 

-0.39 

-2.34 

0 79 






10% 

0,56 


1 73 


0 48 


1.71 


5% 

0.73 


2.10 


0.G2 


2 06 


1% 

1 07 


2 SS 


0 no 


2 SO 



Table 3 summarizes validity tests for the two assays. As a test of 
the independence of variance and msponse, the error mean square for 
the highest doses of both preparations has been compared with the 
error mean square for the lowest doses in terms of Fisher’s z, with (6,6) 
and (8,8) degrees of freedom respectively for the two assays. Values 
of z for 10%, 5%, and 1% probability levels, on the null hypothesis 
that the true variances at the extremes of dose are equal, are shown at 
the bottom of the columns. For any value of i outside the range 
0.7 > i > —1.5 for the prolactin assay, or 0.9 > i > —0.2 for the 
testosterone, the evidence against homoscedasticity would be judged 
significant, and for values of i very little more extreme the evidence is 
ovenv^helming. The fm'ther calculations for an assay, in their usual 
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foniij are strictly valid oaly if the regression of response on dose is 
homoscedastic, but experience suggests that the difference between 
extremes of variance has to be very gi‘eat before neglect of it has ap- 
preciable effect on the estimate of potency and its fiducial limits. The 
validity test just described is more sensitive to changes of metameter 
of the type under discussion than the other tests summarized in Table 3, 
and may often be unduly sensitive. In well-planned symmetrical assays 
of ordinary size, modification of the statistical analysis on account of 
heteroscedasticity is seldom needed unless the evidence against a con- 
stant variance is significant at least at the 1% level. 

In order to avoid troubles arising from observations outside the 
range of linearity of the response curve, corresponding doses of the two 
preparations should be chosen so as to give responses as nearly equal 
as existing information on potency will allow. Failure to achieve 
equality is not itself an indication of invalidity, but is a warning that 
non-linearity may have serious consequences. Both assays under dis- 
cussion are symmetrical, and a significance test of the difference be- 
tween mean responses to the two preparations is therefore relevant to 
this point. Table 3 shows values of t for such a test, based on pooled 
variance estimates from all doses, under the heading “Preparations’\ 
For neither assay does t attain significance, even at extreme values of 
i, as is seen by reference to the values for 10%, 5%, and 1% probability 
at the bottom of the table. 

The routine analysis of assays of this pattern makes use of measures 
of deviation from linearity (the mean coefficient of a quadratic term in 
the regression equation) and from parallelism (the difference between 
regression coefficients for the two preparations); values of t for these 
are also shown in Table 3, and may also be compared with the entries 
in the last three lines of the table. For the first assay, neither test shows 
invalidity at any value of i. For the second, there are strong indications 
of non-linearity except when 2,5 > i > —0.1, Faced with such results, 
the statistician would see no reason to doubt the fundamental validity 
of either assay, but he would probably feel bound to regard his form 
of analy-sis for the second assay as invalid if it employed a value of i 
outside this range. It is of interest to note that these validity criteria 
do not always decrease or increase steadily over the whole range of i 
studied. 

ESTIMATES OP POTENCY 

The potency of the test pi^eparation relative to the standard, together 
with its 95 per cent fiducial limits, were calculated on the hypothesis 
that (a)“(d) were true. The limits were obtained by use of FieUer’s 
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theorem on the fiducial limits of a ratio (and not by the common ap- 
proximation from a variance of the log potency), in which the quantity 

t^Vjh) 


where b is the regression coefficient of y* on log dose, plays an important 
part (2,4). A value of g that is little less than unity implies that b only 
just attains a magnitude significantly different from zero, and the 
contribution of errors in b to the errors of the potency estimate is there- 
fore large; a small value of g indicates a relatively precise estimation of 
Z), errors in which therefore make little contribution to the error of the 
potency estimate. In Table 4, g is tabulated as well as the potency 
estimates. For the prolactin assay, g is always larger than 0.2, and 
maches a minimum near i = —1.0. For the testosterone assay, g is 
usually small enough to be negligible, and has a minimum near -i = 0.6; 
with a large negative value of i, however, and probably also with a 
positive value larger than those studied, it becomes large. 

TABLE 4 

SUMMARY OF POTENCY ESTIMATES 


(for explanation, see text) 



Assay of prolactin 

Assay of testosterone propionate 



Potency 

5% limits 


Potency 

5% limits 

i 

g 

(i.u. per mg.) 

9 

(g- per g.) 

3.0 

0.71 

6.96 

0.37-22.5 

0.050 

1.18 

0.91-1.54 

2.5 

0.60 

6.92 

0 85-18.9 


1.16 

0.93-1.47 

2.0 

0.49 

6.88 

1.39-16.4 


1.15 

0.94^1.41 

1.6 

0.40 

6.84 

1.91-14.6 


1.13 

0.95-1.36 

1.0 

0.33 

6.80 

2.36-13.3 


1.12 

0.95-1.32 

0.5 

0.28 

6.76 

2.72-12.4 


1.10 

0.94-1.29 

0.0 

0.24 

6.71 

2.97-11.8 


1.08 

0.92-1.27 

-0.5 

0.22 

6.66 

3.09-11.4 


1.06 

0.89-1,27 

-1.0 

0.22 

6.58 

3.08-11.2 


1.04 

0.84-1.28 

-1.5 

0.22 

6.53 

3.01-11.1 

0.048 

1.01 

0.78-1.31 

-2.0 

0.24 

6.42 

2.81-11.2 

0.071 

0.98 

0.72-1.34 

-2.5 

0.26 

6.32 

2,55-11.3 

0.104 

0.95 

0.65-1.39 

-3.0 

0.30 

6.19 

2.22-11.5 

0.148 

0.92 

0.56-1.46 


The object of the assay is the estimation of the potency of the test 
preparation and the assignment of fiducial limits to the true potency. 
Figures 1 and 2 illustrate the manner in which these results are in- 
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FIGURE 1, 

ESTIM^^TER OFJpOTEXCY AND PIDUCIA.L LIMITS FOR PROLA.CTIN ASSAY. 

fluenced by the choice of i. The potency estimate is not altered to any 
great extent by small changes in i. If shown the data from either of 
these assays, it is unlikely that any statistician would contemplate the 
use of a response metameter of the form y* with ^ > 2 or i < 1, and 
over this extreme range the potency estimate changes only by 5%-10%. 
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-3 0 -20 -10 0 10 20 30 

Values of i 

FIGURE 2. 

ESTIMATES OF POTENCY A.ND FIDUCIA.L LIMITS FOR 
TESTOSTERONE PROPIONATE ASSAY. 
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In the absence of prior evidence to the contrary, his choice would almost 
certainly be made between i = 1 and i = 0, so that his subjective 
judgement would aflFect the estimate only by 2%-4%. 

The fiducial limits are more sensitive to metameter changes. For 
the prolactin assay, the fiducial range is narrowest at about i = — 1 .0, 
and is appreciably widened (primarily because of the increase in g) if 
i > 0.5 or i < —2.0. For the testosterone assay, the range is narrowest 
at about i = 0.0, and begins to widen seriously for i > 1.5 or i < — 1.0. 
There is, of course, no reason to regard narrowness of fiducial range as 
a criterion for the right choice of a response metameter, especially as 
the method of calculating the limits assumes the truth of conditions 
(a)“(d). If there were an exact correspondence between the mathe- 
matical model and the experimental data, exact probability statements 
could be made about the fiducial limits, but that is an ideal impossible 
of achievement. In practice, all that is required of fiducial limits is 
that, when computed by standard rules, they shall give an indication 
of a range within which the true value almost certainly lies. The user 
of a biological assay will wish to base some course of action on its 
results, but he would be unwdse to base critical decisions on whether a 
particular value for the potency is just wdthin or just beyond the 
calculated limits. For most of his questions, the limits will give a clear 
answer, but cases of doubt should be resolved by further experimenta- 
tion and not by undue reliance upon the perfect truth of an abstract 
model. The main conclusion to be drawn from Table 4 and Figs. 1 
and 2 is that, over quite a wdde range of values of i, neither the potency 
estimate nor its fiducial limits (as calculated by the standard procedure) 
are affected by a change of metameter to an extent that would seriously 
affect decisions which had to be based upon the assay results. 

CONCLUSIONS 

It is not suggested that calculations of this kind should be under- 
taken as part of the statistical analysis of every biological assay. The 
investigation here reported was undertaken as a corollary to the work 
of Jeme and Wood (6), and as a warning to users of bio-assay against 
uncritical acceptance of a standard pattern of computation wdthout 
thought of the assumptions involved. The theoretical implications of 
a particular choice of metameter must not be forgotten, however little 
alternative choices w^ould alter the inferences made from the data. 

The metameters tried for the prolactin and testosterone assays 
belong to a very restricted class, yet extensive calculations were needed 
for the construction of Tables 3 and 4. A larger set of possibilities 
would be comprised within the formulation 
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y* = (y - VoY 

where both i and yo may be chosen so that the transformed data shall 
satisfy the basic assumptions of the assay and its analysis (7) ; another 
alternative would be a metameter that recognized the existence of both 
an upper and lower limit to possible values of y. 

Tables 3 and 4 suggest that, important as are (a), (b), (c) to the 
logic of the statistical analysis, the practical conclusions from an assay 
will seldom be seriously affected even by violent changes in the response 
metameter: the transformations 

is 2 

y* y 

and y* — 2 /“^ 

are sharply contrasted, yet in two examples they produce substantially 
the same conclusions on potency. 

As might be expected, the z-test for heteroscedasticity is very 
sensitive to changes in the metameter, which may support Fieller's 
view that a transformation for equalizing variances is of prime im- 
portance. On the other hand, application of the 2 -criterion to the testo- 
sterone assay would lead to rejection of the analyses based on certain 
metameters when in fact the results of such analyses in respect of the 
potency estimate are quite satisfactory. The other criteria proved sur- 
prisingly insensitive to changes in i for metameters of the t 3 rpe under 
discussion. The response relationship for the second assay would indeed 
have been regarded as significantly non-linear except for a restricted 
range of i, a range that does not agree very well with the indications of 
statistical validity from other sources, but even the most extreme trans- 
formations failed to disturb the parallelism criterion. Other types of 
metameter might disturb the other validity criteria more severely, but 
evidently tests of parallelism and linearity, in assays of ordinary size, 
will often fail to disclose invalidity because of their low sensitivity. 

The present analyses may be regarded as empirical evidence in 
support of the contention of Jeme and Wood (6) that metametem 
should be chosen on the basis of past experience. The confusion that 
follows from any attempt to determine the ideal metameters for a single, 
probably rather small, series of experimental measurements is evident 
from examination of Table 3 and 4, Figs. 1 and 2. Before an assay is 
performed, there should be strong reasons for believing in its funda- 
mental validity and knowledge of suitable dose and response meta- 
meters to use in the analysis. The validity tests should then be re- 
garded as a confirmation that no abnormal behaviour of the subjects 
or other disturbance from unknown causes upset either the fundamental 
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or the statistical validity of the assay, and not as a demonstration of 
the validity of a particular set of assumptions peculiar to one assay. 
Two different transformations will never lead to exactly the same 
numerical values for the estimate of potency and the fiducial limits, 
and, in the absence of information on which of the two is correct, the 
problem of deciding which is the best set to choose as summarizing the 
data, on the internal evidence of one assay, seems insoluble: if the 
standpoint just recommended be adopted, there are good grounds for 
believing that, in spite of the fact that two statisticians faced with the 
same data would not necessaiily use the same metameters, the problem 
is of importance only to the philosopher, and that the decisions of the 
experimenter vdll not be affected by it to any marked extent. 

SUMMARY 

The effect of choosing various alternative functions of an observed 
response as a metameter in the analysis of biological assays is discussed. 
The argument is illustrated by multiple analyses of two assays, and 
conclusions are drawn relating to the choice of a metametcr and the 
interpretation of validity tests in general. 


1 am indebted to Dr. N. K. Jeme for the suggestion that multiple statistical 
analyses of the results of an assay, uang a series of different metameters, might be 
instructive. I wish to record my gratitude to him and to Dr. E. C. Wood for valu- 
able exchanges of ideas over a long period and for helpful criticism of a draft of this 
paper. 
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THE VALIDITY AND MEANING OF THE RESULTS 
OF BIOLOGICAL ASSAYS 

N K. Jbrnb 

Dept, of Biological Standardisationj 
State Serum Iristitute, Copenhagen 

and 

Eric C. Wood 

Virol Ltd.i Ealing^ London, W.6.* 

INTRODUCTION 

I N MAY 1948, one of us (N. K. J.) wrote to Mr. D. J. Finney making 
certain comments on his paper [13] on the adjustment of biological 
assay results for variation in concomitant observations. Mr. Finney, 
after replying to this letter, discussed the points raised with the other 
of us (E. C. W.), and a tripartite con*espondence ensued in the course 
of which almost every link in the long chain of reasoning and inference 
from the performance of a biological assay to the statement of its 
results was critically examined. It seemed to us, whose own thinking 
on the subject had been much clarified, that the main conclusions at 
which we had arrived might usefully be brought together and placed 
on record for the benefit of those who might not have had occasion to 
give so much thought to the theoretical background of biological assays. 

This background is sm-prisingly complex and varied. Behind the 
experimental design of an assay, and still more behind the final state- 
ment about the result and its fiducial limits, there lies a whole host of 
assumptions and implications. Some are chemical or biochemical, about 
the nature of the Test Preparation (T.P.) whose potency is to be assayed 
and that of the Standard Preparation (S.P.) with which it is to be 
compared. Some are biological or phaimacological, about the response 
evoked in the experimental animals by the stimulus of the doses ad- 
ministered to them. Some are mathematical and in particular statis- 
tical, about the computational processes by means of which the numeri- 
cal i-esults are evaluated. Some, even, are philosophical — ^if not meta- 
physical! — about the relations betw^een the theoretical abstractions of 

‘‘AddrebS altered since this paper was ^vutten to the County Laboratories, Redwell St., Norwich, 
Norfolk. 
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pure mathematics and the realities of bio-assay. Not all of these 
assumptions appear to have been explicitly stated before; only in some 
instances has their validity been discussed [4, 8, 16] and the conse- 
quences examined that would follow if in a particular assay one or more 
were invalid. 

The most fundamental assumptions of all are three which it is not 
proposed to do more than state — 

1. That the fundamental concepts of biology and chemistry as applied 

to the methodology of bio-assay are con-ect. 

2. That the fundamental concepts of the theory of statistics as applied 

to the design and computation of bio-assays are correct. 

3. That the application of the principles of statistics to data from 

biological experiments is legitimate and useful. 

Discussion of these three tenets is outside the present scope; we shall 
take them as our starting-point and shall address ourselves to those for 
whom they are almost axiomatic. 

Most of the symbolism, much of the nomenclature, and some of the 
phraseology of this paper is taken directly from the writings of Finney, 
particularly his address to the Royal Statistical Society in 1947 [12]. 
Moreover, his part in the correspondence referred to above has been 
decisive in preventing errors and fallacies from creeping in, and several 
of the points made below are his in their origin. While the presentation 
and style of this paper is our own, Finney^s ideas permeate it to such 
an extent that he should be considered its godfather if not actually one 
of the parents. Valuable suggestions were also made by Dr. G, Rasch, 
and we have benefited much from discussions with him. Others, of 
course, have viitten on vaiious aspects of bio-assay, and where we 
have consciously drawn upon these publications due acknowledgement 
has been made. If we have ignorantly overlooked some other anticipa- 
tion of our remarks we offer our apologies in advance. 

In what follows, it is supposed that a dose z ( 2 , if of the S.P., Zt if 
of the T.P.) is administered to the experimental animal or test subject 
and that this stimulus evokes some quantitatively measurable and 
continuously variable response u (or or w*). Quantal or ‘all-or-none’ 
assays aie not considered, thou^ much of the discussion should be 
quite applicable, mutatis mutandis, to such assays. If a number of 
test subjects be given the same dose of the same Preparation tmder 
constant experimental conditions (such a group will be called a dose- 
grou'p) the i-esponse will vary from subject to subject because of exper- 
imental and sampling errors (in bio-assays, the latter wiU usually be 
so much larger than the former as to constitute the major cause of the 
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variation), and the symbol U denotes the expected or ‘ideal’ response 
of the population of test subjects to the dose z. The set of responses 
from any one dose^oup will be called an array. An assay (or bio- 
assay) is defined as an experiment designed for the purpose of deter- 
mining the ‘potency’ (exactly what this means is described below) of a 
Test Preparation relatively to some Standard Preparation from the body 
of experimental data collected, by utilising the fact that the two Prepa- 
rations have the same qualitative effect on the test subjects. 

We propose from now on to distinguish between the fundamental 
vcdddity of the assay and the statistical validity of the computations 
which follow it. In Section A, below, the assumptions essential to 
fundamental validity are discussed; for example, the need for a proper 
design of the assay. If any one of these assumptions is untrue for a 
particular assay, the data obtained cannot lead to a correct answer, no 
matter what arithmetical processes are applied to them. If, however, 
one of the essential assumptions for statistical validity (see Section B) 
is untrue, then it is the method of computation that must be amended; 
the assay data are satisfactory but the means adopted of extracting 
from them the information sought are inappropriate. For the final 
statement of the relative potency and its fiducial limits to be ‘valid’, 
tout court, both fundamental and statistical validity are essential. 

SECTION A— THE FUNDAMENTAL VALIDITY OF THE ASS4Y 
PART 1. THE ESSENTIAL ASSUMPTIONS 

The assumptions essential to fimdamental validity have been dealt 
with by several authors [2, 9, 10, 12, 16, 17, 19, 20, 22, 23]. Neverthe- 
less, certain points have emerged from the correspondence mentioned 
above which suggest that it would be worth while to re-state these 
assumptions and to add a few comments. 

Al. The differences between the several arrays in an assay are wholly 
caused either by differences in dosi^e or by random sampling; in other 
words, had the same dose been given to every test subject the arrays 
would have been random samples from the same population. 

This assumption may be modified if certain factors affecting the 
response are known and recorded in such a way that their influence can 
be taken into account (e.g., by an analysis of covariance), in which 
event such factors may not be randomised. 

A2. The expected response 17 is a function of the dose z, so that 

U == F(?), (a.l) 

where 17 is ‘a single-valued strictly monotonic function of z, at least 
over the range of doses to be used* [12] [Finney’s Condition I.] 
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This condition is not essential, but is rather a restriction of con- 
venience. The possibility that a certain value of the response might 
be given by either of two different doses implies obvious risks of falla- 
cious conclusions. 

If the S.P. and the T.P. both satisfy this condition for a certain 
range of responses, so that 


TJ. = F.{z.) 

(a.2) 

U, = F.(2.), 

(a.3) 


then for any selected value of U within the range in question, doses 
Zf and Zt can be found such that the expected response to each is the 
same, U. At this level of response it can then be said that the T.P. 
has zjzt times the of the S.P., and this is vdthin its limitations 

an unambiguous definition of potency. But because no assumption 
has 3"et been made about the relation between functions ) and 
P,( ), no statement can be made about the potency at any other level 
of response. 

A3. If the substance in the S.P. responsible for evoking the charac- 
teristic response from the test subjects is called the effective constituent, 
then the response evoked by the T.P. is due solely to the presence in it 
of the same effective constituent without modification by any other 
substance, ‘so that the less potent preparation behaves as though it 
were a dilution of the other in a completely inert diluent’ (Finney’s 
Condition EE). 

Fi'om this it follows necessaiily that, apart from the effects of 
sampling and expeihnental eiTors, the estimate of potency obtained by 
a valid assay procedui*e is independent of the experimental conditions 
or emironment, the measiu’ement chosen as the response, and the 
species or variety of test subject used. It is worth making this state- 
ment explicitly, because this assumption is made whenever an estimate 
of relative potency obtained from rats or guinea-pigs is applied to the 
administration of the preparation assayed to cattle or human beings. 

The ratio p = Zs/Zt must, if this ‘hypothesis of similarity^ [23] be 
true, TDe independent of U, for it represents the relative amounts of 
the effective constituent in equal doses’ [12]. Thus = p.«t always, 
and equation (a.3) can be re-written 


U, = F.(P.2), (a.4) 

where p is the potency of the T.P. relatively to that of the S.P. at any 
level of response; this is the only definition of relative potency that 
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would normally be regarded by the bio-assayist as satisfactory. As 
Finney says [ 12 ], ‘If the data cannot be adequately described by the 
same form of F{ ) for both preparations, the basic assimiption that 
only the same effective constituents were concerned in both must be 
false. . . . The assay is therefore invalid’ — and it might be added that 
the whole idea of assaying that particular T.P. against that particular 
S.P. becomes absurd. 

Similarly, equation (a.4) must be true for any kind of test subject 
and any measurement chosen as response; the form of the function 
F(z) may well change as the subject or the measurement is changed, 
but p must be invariant. 

The ‘effective constituent’ can be a mixture of two or more distinct 
chemical compounds, provided they are in fixed proportion in the S.P. 
and T.P. 

It may be worth while, as shoving that this discussion is not so 
trite as to be superfluous, to quote some assay procedures in which 
assumption A.3, for one reason or another, does not hold in toto. When 
a preparation containing vitamin D 3 is assayed against a S.P. containing 
vitamin D 2 using rats, apparently valid results are obtained, but the 
‘potency’ of the T.P. is much less than if chicks are the test subjects. 
Here the less potent preparation certainly behaves like a dilution of the 
other in an inert diluent, but in fact it is not; the effective constituents 
are not the same. Again, remembering that the nutritional require- 
ments of various species differ, it might easily happen that the ‘inert’ 
diluent might be so for one kind of test subject but not for another. A 
variant might occm- where the action of a food when given as a T.P. is 
indirect, stimulating the growth in the digestive tract of bacteria which 
in growing synthesise some nutrient utilised by the host. In other 
species not harbouring such bacteria, results might be different. An 
assa}^ of the vitamin Bi content of live yeast by feeding tests, using a 
refemnce sample of killed yeast of known vitamin content as S.P., 
might yield curious results. If given to a species whose gastric juice 
was so acid as to kill live yeast before it left the stomach, a valid estimate 
of the true vitamin Bi content should be obtained; othermse, the result 
might be quite erroneous, for yeast gi’owing in the gastrointestinal tract 
absorbs vitamin Bi from the foods undergoing digestion and thereby 
acts towards the host as a depletor of the vitamin. An assay in such 
circumstances might well show an apparently negative vitamin Bi 
content! 

An instance of current interest m which assumption A.3 does not 
hold is the assay of diphtheria and tetanus toxoids in commercial 
products containing aluminium hydroxide, using as S.P. a reference 
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sample of highly purified toxoid. The adsorbent Al(OH)3 in the T.P. 
is not inert but interacts strongly — ^in an unknown manner — with the 
'effective constituent’. Even so, within a certain range of dosage, the 
less potent preparation behaves like a mere dilution of the other, but 
when a wider range is examined it is found that the corresponding range 
of responses is much wider for the Al-adsorbed toxoids than for the 
plain toxoids, i.e., the dose-response curves of the two preparations have 
different upper asymptotes and cannot be described by the same form 
of F(z). The assay is thus invalid.* 

This is an illustration of the fact that in practice one is usually 
aiming at estimating the relative potency of two preparations supposed 
to contain the same 'effective constituent’ but differing somewhat in 
'diluent’. It may well happen — see above — ^that the diluent is inert 
for some species but not for others. In such cases the distinction be- 
tween the effective constituent and the diluent tends to disappear; if 
only one kind of test subject be used, one can never be sure whether 
the comparison of the S.P. with the T.P. is based on one effective con- 
stituent only or on two, in differing proportions. This can and does 
occur in assays of, e.g., hormones and sera. 

By comparing the T.P. with the S.P. using several different kinds 
of test subjects, concordant results may inspire confidence in the 
essential similarity of the two preparations; the reverse is equally true. 
This clearly implies that a substantial biological research must precede 
any attempt to set up a bio-assay technique for routine use. 

It should never be forgotten that bio-assay is not itself a basic 
science but an applied science, depending almost entirely upon bio- 
logical research. When a bio-assay is conducted involving reactions 
that have been inadequately studied, the risk involved in making the 
assumptions discussed in this section is very great, and one’s confidence 
in the results obtained should be correspondingly small. 

PART 2. RULES OF CONDUCT B^SED ON THESE ASSUMPTIONS 

Al. In every assay there must always be many factors other than 
dose affecting the response. Some of these will be known and others 
unknown. Taking first the known factors, there are three ways of 
dealing with them. 

First, there are some which it is both possible and convenient to 
hold constant, or substantially constant, for all the test subjects throu^- 

*Thompson [21] has shown that useful conclusions can be drawn from certain types of assay in 
which a substance other than the ‘effective constituent* exerts an effect on the response and our assump- 
tion A3 IS thus quite untrue. We are not concerned with such assays, which are outside the scope 
of this paper. 
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out the assay period. Examples are afforded by the size of cage, the 
atmospheric temperature, the amount of handling by the attendants. 

Secondly, there are others which are known to be important but 
cannot be held constant. Each such factor should be recorded for 
every test subject so that the information can be properly utilised in 
the final calculations, either by an analysis of covariance or by segre- 
gating that factor and its interactions in the analysis of variance. The 
experimental design, and the allotment of individual test subjects to 
the various dose-groups, must be such as will permit one of these two 
alternatives to be employed. Such factors as sex, litter, and body- 
weight might well come into this category in particular assays. 

Thirdly, other factors known or assumed to be unimportant are 
best dealt with by randomising them, so that their effect on the re- 
sponse, though imknown, will not introduce bias into the result of the 
assay. Minor differences of age between test subjects, the order of 
dosing them, and so on, are factors which may properly be randomised. 

The point ought to be made, however, that randomisation is not 
the best way of dealing with a factor that ought to be and could be 
included in the previous category of recorded factors. Randomization 
leaves the worker ignorant of the effect of the factor randomised upon 
the response, and this knowledge is valuable both in the assay itself 
and in planning future assays. Moreover, if the influence of the factor 
is material, randomisation implies an additional assumption — ^that the 
contribution of the factor to the variance of the transformed response 
is truly additive — and if this assumption is incorrect the reliability of 
the assay is decreased. An illustration is the use in an assay of animals 
some of whom are grouped closely around one initial body-wt. (say 
600g.) and the rest around another (say 400g.). If body-weight affects 
the response, random distribution might result in a series of two-topped 
array distributions and ruin the assumption of Normality (B3 in 
Section 2). 

Cai-e must also be taken to ensure that where randomisation is at- 
tempted it is actually achieved. Departures from the ^strait and 
narrow path' of pure randomisation do manage from time to time to 
insinuate themselves most subtly. For instance, Emmens has pointed 
out [8] that to put one's hand into a cage of animals and take the first 
one caught for the first dose is not random selection unless the doses 
themselves are randomised, for presumably the animals that are caught 
last are the most alert and vigorous in eluding the pursuing hand and 
may differ in responsiveness to dosing from their more easily caught, 
perhaps because more weakly, associates. With orderly dosing tech- 
niques, all the most easily caught animals will be in the first dose- 
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group and all the most elusive in the last. Similarly it is usual in 
microbiological assays to dose successively all tubes in the first dose- 
group and then pass to the next; when this deliberate non-randomisation 
does not cause trouble it is only because the assay tubes can be made far 
more nearly replicas of each other than can ever be attained with the 
macro-biologist’s test material. 

Occasionally, evidence is obtained from the data of an assay that 
assumption A1 is not valid for that assay; this possibility, and the 
consequences that ensue, are discussed in Section B, Part 2. 

A2, The assumption that some function connects the response with 
the dose, and that for each given value of the expected response within 
the range used there is one value and one only of the dose, can justifiably 
be taken for granted in the absence of evidence to the contrary. One 
can imagine circumstances in which the responses to two different doses 
of the same preparation were identical, but the point in practice would 
not cause any trouble. The question of the nature of the function is 
quite another matter; it is dealt with below. 

A3, The Hypothesis of Similarity [23] between the S.P. and T.P. can 
be tested statistically by examining the identity in form of the func- 
tions connecting response with the dose of the two preparations, pro- 
vided that the experimental design permits. The methods are well- 
known and will not be discussed in full here; in assays in which some 
function of the response is linearly related to the log. of the dose, the 
parallelism of the two regression lines is examined, while in assays in 
which the linear relationship is to the dose itself, the intersection of the 
two lines at the zero-dose level is the criterion. The greater the dose- 
range covered by the assay, the more sensitive is the test; but since 
too great a range of doses would involve risk of exceeding the limits 
over which the linear relation holds, a compromise is necessary. In 
theory, it does not matter whether the relation between the chosen 
function of the response and of the dose is linear or not; but the test 
for identity of form would be cumbersome with other than linear cur ves 
and as the calculation of the result and its fiducial limits would also be 
complicated, linearity becomes itself an assumption (see below). 

Whatever statistical criterion may be applied to test the hypothesis 
that the two response curves are identical in form, it can only be ^dis- 
proved’ or 'not disproved’ — ^it can never be 'proved’. Moreover, the 
borderline between the two possible answers will depend on the degree 
of probability taken as 'significant’. The analyst must use his own 
judgment in this respect; he would be justified in accepting as valid 
an assay of a T.P. whose composition was known a priori to be very 
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similar to that of the S.P., particularly if many T.P/s of the same kind 
had been validly assayed before by the same technique, where he 
should reject as invalid, or at least reserve judgment on, an assay giving 
exactly the same numerical value of Validity criterion' but in which 
the T.P. was of an unfamiliar nature and the assay was novel in type- 
in other words, the statistical calculations present the evidence ob- 
jectively and efficiently, but the decision is taken by the analyst in the 
light of his experience and judgment. 

The statistical tests for validity may give misleading results unless 
the mean responses to the doses of T.P. and those to the doses of S.P. 
cover about the same range. If the S.P. responses all fall within the 
limits of linearity but the T.P. responses do not, non-linearity of the 
T.P. curve may cause the rejection of a good assay for apparent non- 
parallelism or non-linearity; worse still, a fundamentally invalid assay 
might fail to be rejected because of accidental agreement in slope of 
the two response curves over pai*ts of their respective ranges that were 
not truly comparable. Occurrence of a significant difference between 
the mean responses to S.P. and T.P., though not an indication of in- 
validity in itself, is a warning that the other criteria of invalidity must 
be scrutinised with especial care. 

In some instances, as when the T.P. and S.P. are known to be dilu- 
tions of the same pure compound in the same diluent, the truth of 
assumption A3 is self-evident. On the other hand, there are assayn 
which are known not to be universally valid, and for which a statement 
of potency ought to be accompanied by the name of the species for 
which it is applicable. But in the majority of assays for which A3 is 
accepted, this is done simply because there is no evidence to the con- 
trary. Therefore, whenever it is possible to carry out assays using 
different test subjects, responses ov -Dechniques, or to perfoim parallel 
analyses by chemical or physical methods, the additional evidence thus 
provided is most valuable. 

SECTION B— THE STATISTICAL VALIDITY AND EFFICIENCY OF THE COMPUTATIONS 
PAKT 1— THE ESSENTIVL ASSUMPTIONS 

Section A deals with the matters on which the analyst must satisfy 
himself befoi-e he is prepared to make any statement whatever about 
the potency of the T.P. Equally complex considerations are involved 
when deciding the precise numerical values to be quoted as the ‘best' 
estimate of potency and its fiducial limits. These will depend on several 
assumptions about the natm*e of the dose-response relationship and the 
computations employed. The assumptions do not, of course, affect the 
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fundamental validity of the assay j but sojree assumptions must be made 
before any computations can be performed at all, and those on which 
the calculations at present in use are most often based will now be 
enumerated. 

Bl. The doses both of the S.P. and T.P. have been measured suffi- 
ciently precisely for errors of measurement in the dose a to be negligible 
in comparison with the sampling and experimental errors in the re- 
sponse u. 

This assumption is inherent in the usual formulae by which the re- 
gression equations are calculated. The computations could no doubt 
be modified for assa 3 rs in which this assumption does not hold. 

B2. There exists at least one function y of the response u, and one 
function % of the dose 2 , such that (a) to each value of u and 2 within the 
range of the assay there corresponds one and one only real value of the 
response metameter y and the dose metameter x respectively; (b) the trans- 
formation of u to 2 / is independent of the transformation of 2 to x; 
(c) the values of y and of a; so obtained satisfy assumptions B3 to B6 
inclusive. 

Possible forms for the functions include, of course, y = u,x — z. 
B3. The functions so defined are known and are of such a kind that 
y and x can be computed. 

In theory, the functions instead of being known completely (e.g., 
X = log. z,y — u“) could be known in terms of a parameter or para- 
meters to be estimated from the assay data (x = log. (n + z),y = «”*). 
The computations would thereby be extended considerably. 

B4. The relation of Y, the expected or fideal’ value of y, to a; is exactly 
expressed by the linear equation 

r = o -f z>.*, (b.i) 

(in which a and b are constants to be evaluated from the assay) over the 
range of the observations used in the calculations. (Assumption of 
Linearity.) 

The relation between Y and x could be non-lineai' but precisely 
known. Once again, the calculations would be complicated consider- 
ably; Keller [9] has shown how curvature can be allowed for. 

B5. For any one value of x within the range of doses used the fre- 
quency distribution of y is exactiy normal. (Assumption of Normality.) 

Alternatively, the distribution mi^t be not Noimal but of other 
known mathematical specification — a possibility not likely to bo of 
much practical importance when the response metameter is a con- 
tinuous variate. 
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B6. The vaiiance of y is independent of Y. (Assumption of Homosce- 
dasticity.) 

This assumption, though usual, is not essential; the variance could 
be assumed to depend in a known manner on F. The consequences of 
doing so are discussed below. 

B7. Provided assumptions B1 to B6 are true, the mathematical process 
actually applied to the data leads rigorously to exact and unique values 
for the ‘best estimate of potency^ and its ‘fiducial 

This implies that the computations employed are those appropriate 
to the data of the particular assay being evaluated; that all available 
information (including, e.g., concomitant measurements) has been 
efficiently utilised; that arithmetical blunders have not been committed! 

PAST 2. RULES OP CONDUCT BASED ON THESE ASSUMPTIONS 

Bl. Very little comment is necessary on the obvious requirement that 
the method of dosing used must ensure that each and every test subject 
receives its intended dose with high precision and accuracy mlatively 
to the measurement of the response. If vitamins, for example, are 
being given per os, it must be certain that the whole dose is delivered 
into the animars mouth and swallowed without loss. There are a few 
assays in which the error of measuring the dose is unavoidably large; 
for example, when the dose is measured as numbers of bacteria injected, 
the magnitude of each dose is dependent upon a plate count of bacteria 
and is thus subject to considerable eiTor. The magnitude of the error 
in X should then be estimated separately if possible and the computa- 
tions modified accordingly. 

B2, B3. The existence of, and the practicability of formulating, the 
equations for transfoiming the dose and response as actually measured 
into metameters amenable to standard computational processes may 
be taken for granted. It is true in theory that there may be no pair 
of transformations for which assumptions B3 to B6 are true simul- 
taneously. In practice, there will often be many — ^perhaps an infinite 
number — of transfoimations for which the critical assumptions -are 
satisfied sufficiently closely (see below). For example, if p = ti, a? = 
log. z, are found satisfactory, then there is no doubt that small varia- 
tions such as 2 / = X = log ( 2 ; + 5), where 5 is a relatively small 
quantity, would give equal satisfaction, to name no other possibilities. 
There is no logical reason for preferring one of these satisfactory pairs 
of transformations to any other when dealing with a single assay con- 
sidered in isolation; a transformation should be selected for which 


*For the meaning of these terms, see Section C. 
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(first) there is no significant evidence that the assumptions B3 to B6 
do not hold good, and (second) the subsequent calculations are as easy 
as possible. Too much must not be made of this second point; com- 
pared with the time taken for a fuU computation of fiducial limits, it 
is of no consequence if a few m ore minut es are spent transforming the 
measured response into, say, + 5) instead of u itself, provided 
that some advantage is to be gained thereby. 

If, of course, there are plausible reasons based on chemical or bio- 
logical theory for assuming a particular relationship between the dose 
and the response, this may pro\dde a basis for the selected transforma- 
tion; but it must be emphasised that the transformations used in 
practice at the present stage of biological assay are almost always purely 
empirical, and the reasons for their selection pragmatic, at least in the 
fiirst instance. Conclusions di'awn from such single assays must there- 
fore always be regarded as somewhat tentative. 

The position is materially altered when the assay to be considered 
has a background of previous experience — ^when it is one of a series 
based on an identical methodology extending into the past and the 
future, or when there has been a prior research into the nature of the 
dose-response relationship under the conditions used in the assay. 
Some of the assumptions can then be tested far more rigorously than 
from the data of an isolated assay. The assumption of Linearity (B4) 
may not be significantly departed from in any one assay of a series; 
but if twenty consecutive assays deviate in the same direction^ the 
pooled evidence effectively disproves the assumption for the series as 
a whole. Again, the variance of y may show a tendency to increase as 
X increases which is quite without significance in any one assay but 
because of its occurrence in every assay in the series demonstrates that 
assumption B6 is untrue. When, therefore, a number of similar assays 
has been performed, a transformation ought to be selected for which 
it has been showm by appropriate tests* that departures from each and 
evrery one of the assumptions made will be as often in one direction as 
in another, so that the results quoted for the assays will be as often too 
high as too low*, and over the series of assays will be without any syste- 
matic bias. 

B4. If there is no significant departure from the linear relationship 
for either S.P. or T.P., and provided that such deviations as do occur 
in a series of assays show no consistent trend in direction or type, the 
assumption of Linearity may be made. On the other hand, it is cer- 


"*01 lor '\\hich the bio-assd>ibt feels convinced, on the basis of a long c\peiience, without making 
testb. ... It IS to be feared, howe\ei, that many woikeis (including the piesent wiitci'i^ tend to omit 
the tests on the shghtest e\cube — ubuallj pleiding lack of time. 
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tainly not justifiable to take it for granted without evidence, as would 
be the case if, for example, a 4-point assay design (two doses of S.P. 
and two of T.P.) were used without other evidence — ^this is discussed 
more fully below. Even when it has been established by exploration 
of the full dose-response curve that them is a range of doses over which 
the relation between the dose metameter and the response metameter 
is effectively linear, a watch must be kept on subsequent assays to 
ensure that over a period of time the inevitable changes in the sensi- 
tivity of the animal colony to the preparations do not lift or lower the 
mean responses as a whole on to a non-linear part of the dose-response 
curve. This means that there shoidd be at least three dose-groups each 
of the S.P. and T.P. In assays in which one animal of each litter is 
placed in each dose-group, in order to obtain the weU-known advantages 
of being able to segregate inter-litter variance, the littem may not all 
be big enough to allow of this being done for more than two doses of 
each preparation. Even so, some litters mil contain more than this 
minimum number of animals, and these can be used to form small dose- 
groups additional to the assay proper; their responses may not be used 
in the final calculations, but the evidence they provide, and the sense 
of security thereby engendemd, make the extra work well worth while. 
Alternatively, incomplete block designs such as have been developed for 
agiicultural experiments can be employed. If a long series of routine 
assays of the same kind is continually being extended, it is very de- 
sirable to cany out at intervals a check on the full dose-msponse curve, 
using as many doses of the S.P., and over as wide a range, as possible, 
falling above and below the expected linear range as w’ell as within it. 

The 4-point design should be used only when there is either previous 
well-substantiated experimental evidence or a priori knowledge that 
the S.P. and T.P. ai-e of the same nature, i.e., that the Hypothesis of 
Similarity (assiunption A3) is justified; for in this design departure 
from this vital hypothesis cannot be distinguished from non-linearity, 
as has previously been mentioned. On the other hand, if all the condi- 
tions for validity w^ere known to be fulfilled, this design would certainly 
make the most efficient use of the animals available, or putting this 
another way, it would enable a specified precision to be attained with 
a minimum number of animals. There are thus sometimes circum- 
stances in which it is the design of choice; but its draw^backs, and the 
risks involved in using it without adequate safe-guards [11], must be 
emphasised. 

With other designs, the Betw’een Treatments component of variance 
has 4 or more degrees of freedom, so that it is possible after taking out 
the Linear Regression fraction and the 'S.P. v. T.P.' fraction to examine 
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separately the contributions made by departures from assumptions A3 
and B4. (In assays in which x is the logarithm of the dose, these are 
usually referred to by the convenient terms of TJnparallelism and 
Curvature respectively [8], and we shall use these terms here.) Sig- 
nificant curvature calls for further examination of the data to decide 
its nature, for the action to be taken depends largely on the answer to 
this question. Three principal cases can be distinguished. 

(a) Both the S.P. and T.P. lines are curved, the curvature being in 
the same direction and of approximately the same magnitude in both — 
in assays in which ^Mean Curvature’ and ‘Opposed Curvature’ can be 
examined statistically using orthogonal comparisons, this means that 
the first is significant and the second not. This suggests that the trans- 
formations used to obtain y and x are inappropriate; if some other can 
be found which will linearise the relationship between the dose and 
response metameters for the S.P. it will almost certainly do so for the 
T.P. as well. The assay should be quite valid, however; there is no 
suggestion that assumption A3 does not hold. 

(b) Both lines are curved, but in opposite directions, or one is much 
more cmwed than the other, i.e., ‘Opposed Curvature’ is significant. 
This means that the assay as it stands is certainly invalid; either the 
H 3 q)othesis of Similarity is not true, or it appears to be untrue because 
the range of doses for which the linear relationship holds has been ex- 
ceeded. This can be checked by inspection and trial; it may be that 
the assay can be linearised by omitting the highest (or the lowest) dose- 
group on one or both preparations. If what is left is a 4-point assay, 
of course, it may be of doubtful value unless there is other evidence 
available as discussed above. 

(c) Neither line is curved but the mean responses deviate from their 
respective regression lines in a random althou^ significant manner, 
i.e., the ‘Between Dose-groups’ deviations are significantly greater than 
the ‘Within Dose-groups’ variance and yet are not accounted for by 
any kind of uniform emwature. This implies that proper randomisa- 
tion has not been attained either in assigning subjects to doses or in 
the errors attaching to dosing, i.e., that assumption Al. does not hold. 
The moral is to alter the technique employed in subsequent assays; 
but in calculating the results of the present one, allowance may be 
made for the high residual variance between dose-groups (after removing 
the variance attributed to Pi*eparations and Regression) by taking this, 
rather than the within-groups variance, as the square of the quantity 
to be used as the standard error in computing the fiducial limits of the 
assay. This is to be regarded as a device for making the best of a bad 
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job, not for permitting deliberate and persistant flouting of the need for 
randomisation. 

Small departures from Linearity have very little effect on the esti- 
mate of potency, and if this with its fiducial limits is computed ignoring 
the non-linearity component of variance the result will be very close 
to the truth. But the experimenter must be sure that there is no system- 
atic bias in his results as a whole due to a persistent trend in the 
curvature, and above all he must be satisfied that what he takes as 
non-linearity is not something far more serious — ^namely, invalidity of 
the Hypothesis of Similarity. 

B5. The assumption of Normality is almost impossible to test from 
the data of any ordiaary assay, because the replications available are 
far too few, and unless there is something very odd indeed about the 
responses as measured (and this would lead the experimenter to discard 
the assay in any event!) the assumption is taken for granted. The 
consequences of doing so when in fact there is a significantly non- 
Normal distribution have been discussed both in the general case 
[7, 17] and for the special circumstances of biological assay [10, 12]. It 
is reassuring to find that the result of the assay should be almost un- 
affected by quite large departures from Noimality, because the mean 
slope and 'the mean difference in msponse between T.P. and S.P., the 
quantities from which the estimate* of potency is derived, are means 
based on all the observations, and it is known that such quantities are 
much moi*e nearly Normally distributed than are individual observa- 
tions. But this is not true of the fiducial limits of the estimate of 
potency; they are functions not only of the two quantities just men- 
tioned but also of others which are not means. One of them is Student’s 
tj and Geary [18] has shown that the use of t in tests of significance may 
lead to quite erroneous conclusions if the relevant population is skew. 
Further investigation appears to be called for, first by the experimenter 
to examine the frequency distribution of such responses as are used in 
practical assay techniques, using as large a number of test subjects as 
possible in relatively few dose-groups, and secondly by the mathe- 
matician to discover how far non-Normality if it occurs in biological 
assays affects the fiducial limits calculated by the standard formulae 
assuming Normality. 

B6. The assumption of Homoscedasticity is usually made in the 
absence of any significant evidence to the contrary. It must be ad- 
mitted that the point is rarely examined by any more stringent tests 
than 'eyesight’ inspection. Fieller [10] has given it as his opinion that 
this is the primary requirement to be satisfied by the response meta- 
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meter and that other requirements are secondary, but Finney [12] is 
not in complete agreement with him on this point. If the assay design 
is symmetrical and well-balanced as regards the doses employed of 
S.P. and T.P., the result obtained by weighting the mean response in 
each dose-group according to its variance will differ very little from 
that obtained by assuming Homoscedasticity. If the variance shows a 
consistent trend upwards or downwards from the lower to the upper 
limi t of response, particularly in a series of consecutive assays, then 
some other transformation which wiU equalise the variance over the 
range of the assays must be sought, or alternatively the calculations 
must be modified so as to take into account the dependence of the 
variance on F. The form of the relationship can be approximately 
inferred from the internal evidence of the assay (better still, of a series 
of assays), and, even if incorrect, the coiTection thus introduced will 
be better than no correction at all. But the bio-assayist who performs 
his own computations, and is usuallj’' averse from any extension of the 
arithmetical labour, vlll probably prefer to use some other transforma- 
tion of his data in the first place so as to be able to make use of well- 
tried orthodox formulae. 

B7. It is clearly necessary to ensure that the mathematical processes 
emploj^d are appropriate to the assay technique, the transfoimations 
of dose and response used, and the assumptions made. Occasionally 
one encounters an attempt to work out the result of a ‘slope-ratio’ assay 
using the formulae applicable to logdose’ assays! But apart from 
such blimders, it is not always easy to be sure that eveiy available piece 
of information in the data has been utilised as fully as possible, and 
that the methods of statistical estimation by which the formulae are 
derived are of maximum efficiency in the statistical sense — that is to 
say, in the sense that a sample mean is a more efficient estimate of the 
population mean than the average of the two extreme values would 
be, or the estimate of the standard error derived from the squares of 
the deviations from the mean is more efficient than one derived from 
the range. It is for the statisticians to assm-e themselves that the com- 
putational methods they use and teach to bio-assayists are beyond re- 
proach in these respects; there are problems here which are not yet 
solved. One, which strictly speaking is outside the scope of this paper, 
is the correct method of making allowance in qmntal assays for the 
increase in precision theoretically obtained by litter-mate control, just 
as it is taken into account as a matter of course nowadays in quantita- 
tive assaye. Yet only when the statistical techniques are as powerful 
as possible in the prevailing state of knowledge should the ‘fiducial 
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limits’ really be dignified with that title; figures computed by inefficient 
methods are approximations and unworthy of a name with such precise 
implications. 

The utilisation of all available information implies that the data of 
one dose-group ought not to be omitted from the calculations for the 
sole reason that it makes them easier. Again, if the body-weights of 
the animals have been recorded at the beginning of, say, a pharmaco- 
logical assay, the theoretically correct method of utilising most effi- 
ciently this information is via a covariance analysis [3, 5, 6, 13, 15]. 
The alternative practice of giving doses of drugs and the like in quanti- 
ties proportional to body-weight is time-honoured but — as Bliss and 
Marks pointed out in 1939 [5] — ^illogical and inferior. There are three 
possibilities: the fideal’ response, other things being equal, may be (a) 
independent of initial body-weight (b) linearly related to body-weight 
(c) related in some other way to body-weight. If (a), the administration 
of doses proportioned to body-weight is quite rmsound. If (b), it 
will lead to the same results as if an analysis of covariance were per- 
formed. If (c), an analysis of covariance will give more accurate results 
more efficiently. Now as Mr. A. L. Bacharach has pointed out [1] the 
time spent in calculating and measuring out each separate dose for 
individual animals according to their* body-weights is usually more than 
would be required for the extra computations in an analysis of co- 
variance if the dose had been constant per dose-group. Moreover, in 
nutritional, serological, and bacteriological work, doses proportional to 
body-weight are almost never given. Probably the fact that the worker 
knows how to calculate proportional doses, but does not know how to 
perform an analysis of covariance, has something to do with the preju- 
dice in favour of the former! In any event, one would expect a natural 
persistence of the old method (the only possibility in the days before 
covariance analysis had been invented) rmtil knowledge of the newer 
computational techniques has become widespr*ead and the reluctance 
of many bio-assayists to 'do mor’e sums’ than they can possibly help 
has been overcome. But it is worth pointing out that if an analysis 
of covariance wer’e performed in appropriate circumstances, not only 
would the result of the assay be evaluated more efficiently, but some 
information could be obtained about the nature of the relation between 
responses and body-weight instead of this being assumed linear without 
evidence as when the 'proportioned-dose’ technique is used. The same 
technique could and should be applied to any other factors besides 
body-weight known to be important; randomisation of such factors is 
a poor substitute. 
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SECTION C 

THE MEANING OF THE TERMS ‘ESTIMATE OF POTENCY* 

AND ‘FIDUCIAL LIMITS* 

When all the assumptions discussed in Sections A and B have been 
validly made and the appropriate computations performed, there 
emerges the grand denouements the fulfilment of all the experimental 
and arithmetical labour — ^the result of the assay. This will normally 
consist of (a) the estimate of potenq/, for which we shall use the symbol 
R; (b) the fid'^cil limits of E, which may be symbolised as pi, and 
for the lower and upper limits respectively. While every bio-assayist 
has a more or less clear idea of what is meant by these terms, he might 
well have diflSiculty in framing their definitions in reasonably exact 
words, and there aae many aspects of them which deserve more con- 
sideration than they are normally given, particularly the term ^fiducial 
limits’. Reference should be made here to an important paper by Yates 
[24] on this subject, from which some of the points made below are 
taken. It is couched, however, in phraseology rather too mathematical 
for the reader who is not himself a mathematician. 

PART 1. THE BSTOIATE OF POTENCY 

In one sense this is very easy to define, for the principal object of 
the assay is obviously to estimate the potency p as defined in Section A, 
and R is thus the estimate from the assay data of the fideal’ or *true' 
potency p. But by using different methods of calculation, different 
estimates of p could be obtained, all more or less plausible. The statis- 
tician, however, vdll say that there will be one estimate which is the 
TDest’ in the sense that it is fully eflScient; that other inejEcient estimates 
are inferior; and that he can state the general rules for calculating un- 
ambiguously and with certainty this 'best' estimate R on the basis of 
the assumptions made.* 

What he means by the ‘best’ estimate can be defined without much 
difliculty or subtlety. Let it be supposed that a long series of assays 
are carried out usmg the same S.P. and T.P., the same test subjects 
(or as nearly comparable test subjects as can be obtained), the same 
environment and the same methodology; that all the assumptions of 
the previous sections are exactly true for all these assays; and that to 
the data of each assay are applied alternative methods of calculatmg 


*'^It may be in certain assays that even allowing the truth of all the assumptions listed in Sections 
A and B, more than one fully efficient estimate of potency can be obtained by following different rules 
of estimation. These will then be equally ‘good’ ; the rwnainder of the present discussion is still applic- 
able to these estimates. 
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an estimate of p. Corresponding to each method of calculation there 
will be obtained a long series of estimates. Then that computational 
method is 'best’ for which (a) any one of the estimates obtained by 
using it would approach indefinitely closely to p if the assay size were 
increased to include more and more test subjects without limit; (b) the 
series of estimates has a standard deviation smaller than that of any 
similar series produced from the same experimental data by some other 
computational process. The first requirement ensures that the estimate 
is 'consistent’ in the statistical sense; the second ensures that it is 
'efficient’, i.e., that the result of an assay does not deviate from the 
truth by more than is inherent in the experimental data, as distinct 
from the method used of extractiug therefrom the information sought. 

In practice, of course, the assumptions of Sections A and B will not 
be 'precisely true for any one assay, much less the entire series. Never- 
theless, provided that there is no systematic bias involved in any one 
assumption, so that the departures from the assumptions over the series 
are random, that method of calculating the estimate of potency which 
is 'best’ in the ideal case will also be best in the practical case. 

The manner in which to decide the computational process which 
should be applied to any given set of data is outside the scope of this 
communication except in so far as it is discussed in Section B, Part 2 
and in Section D. In the main, this is a question of general statistical 
theory. 

PART 2. THE MEANING OF ‘FIDUCIAL LIMITS* 

Most bio-assayists appreciate that while the estimate of potency is 
the best smgh figure to quote as the result of the assay, it is not possible 
to assign any definite value to the probability that it is correct. In 
order to state the 'reliability’ of the assay result quantitatively, it is 
necessary to give the fiducial limits corresponding to some arbitrary 
level of probability. (This is usually 95%, and in what follows this 
will be taken as the probability level for discussion, though there may 
often be good reasons for using some other figure.) If pressed for a 
definition of what his fiducial limits represent, the bio-assayist will often 
say that they are the limits within which it is probable, with odds of 
19 to 1 on, that the true potency lies. If rather more knowledgeable 
than this, he will know that orthodox statistical philosophy denies the 
possibility of assigning a true frequency or probability distribution to 
an unknown population parameter.* He will then cast his definition 
in some such mould as this — 'The fiducial limits pl and pxj are quantities 
(the largest and smallest possible respectively) such that if the true 


^Except in certain rather artificial problems of no practical importance. 
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potency were below pl , then not more than 2J4% samples (i.e., 
assaj^'s) drawn from such a population would yield an estimate of 
potency as high as R, while if the true potency wei*e above pu not more 
than 2J^% of the samples would yield an estimate as low as R\ The 
difference between the previous inaccurate but simple definition and 
the more accui*ate but complicated definition should be noted; the latter 
avoids the pitfalls of inverse probability by a statement of the fonn 
‘if . . . (hypothesis about the population) then . . . (deducible conse- 
quence about the sample)^ i.e., the inference is from the population to 
the sample. But even so, there are complexities behind this seemingly 
satisfactory definition which deserve examination. The logical chain 
of reasoning may be set out in three steps, as in the ensuing paragraphs, 
whei*e the argument is simplified without any loss of generality by 
supposing that the samples dravm consist of n animals all in one dose- 
group, and that from the mean m and standard error s of the i*esponse,* 
statements are to be made about the ‘true’ response ^ and standard 
deviation a of the population. Extension to assays and statements 
about ‘true’ potency follows without any alteration in the reasoning. 

(a) If the mean and standard deviation of the (supposedly Noimal) 
population were both known, the probability P could be stated that 
the mean m of a sample of size n would lie above a given value mu or 
below a given value Ml • Conversely, if it were P that was given, the 
corresponding values of mu and could be stated. These statements 
would be based on the distribution of the quantity [(m — jj)/(x] \/w, 
which is known precisely for such a population, for it is the ratio of the 
difference between the population and sample means to its standard 
error. 

If a long series of samples is taken from the same population, the 
values of m and of the sample standard error s will in general vaiy 
from sample to sample. There will also in general be a diffei-ence be- 
twen the predicted value of P as above and the actual proportion of 
samples having means outside the limits vh to mu . This difference 
will be due entirely to the sampling error of m; it will have nothing to 
do with the sampling error of s, which does not enter into the formula 
hy which P is calculated; and it viU clearly tend to zero as the number 
of samples increases indefinitely, i.e., in an infinite series of samples 
the proportion lying outside the stated limits will be exactly P. These 
three statements are important in the light of what follows. 

(b) T\Tien p is known but the standard deviation is not known, 

S (.jc — m)* 

♦The standard error s must be calculated by an efficient method, i.e. fiom . 


in - 1 ) 
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statements of the same kind can stiU be made, based on the known 
distiibution of Student’s t = [(m — /x)/s] This does not involve 

any inferences about the probable value of a for a given s (s of course 
repmsents the standard en*or calculated from the sample) and the state- 
ments made may thus appear at first to have the same logical foundar 
tions as before. 

There is, however, a difference. A statement, based on the value 
of s for the first sample, such as ^the probability is P that the mean of 
a sample of size n and standard error s will lie below or above mxj 
must contain the italicized words if only by imphcation, and will be 
incorrect if it does not.* But if a long series of samples is taken, s will 
not remain constant throughout the series. The difference between P 
and the actual proportion found in the long series will depend partly 
on the sampling error of m as before, but also on the departure of the 
value of s for the first sample from the mean value s for the whole series; 
it will not in general tend to zero as the number of samples increases. 
This point does not appear to be made in any of the standard text-books; 
it is made by Yates [23]. 

(c) The further step from a known to an unknown /x does not in- 
troduce any additional logical difficulty. One can still make state- 
ments of the same kind as before provided they are prefaced by the 
introductory words Tf the mean of the population from wffiich this 
sample was drawn be assumed to be then . . . To reduce the 
number of variables, let P be fixed from now on at 0.05. Then against 
various hypothetical values of fi the corresponding values of and 
niu could be tabulated for a given sample of size n and standard error s. 
Once the table had been constructed, one could readily select from it 
two values of /x such that if the lower {il were con^ect, 97.5% of samples 
of size n and standard error s (note these words) would have a mean of 
m or less, and if the upper nu were con*ect, 97.5% w^ould have a mean 
of m or more. Then, using the conventional criterion of P < 0.05, 
hypothetical values of fi outside tlie range to jiu are regarded as 
disproved, and the teim ‘fiducial limits’ is attached to iil and fiu . 

The point made in paragraph (b) above, that s will not in fact 
remain the same from sample to sample, still applies in exactly the 
same way. For example, if a long series of samples were drawm from 
a population of which the mean was and the std. deviation unknown 
but estimated by s (the std. error of the first sample), the proportion 
of means above m would not in general be 2.5%, nor would it even tend 
to that figure as the size of the series increased. 

'‘‘Unlebb b for the hibt sample happens by chance to be evactly the bame sna the mean 'value s for 
the 'n hole senes of samples This colosb il ‘fluke’ m ly be ignoi ed. 
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We are in practice concerned with the problem, not of making one 
isolated statement about the fiducial limits of a population mean based 
on one sample, but of making a long series of such statements each 
based on one sample from a different population each time (e.g., suc- 
cessive routine assays of different Test Preparations). Suppose that in 
spite of the logical flaw imder discussion, we alwa 3 ^ calculate fiducial 
limits as above and report on each experiment in the words ‘^The mean 
result of this experiment is m and — ^for a probability of 0.95 — ^the 
fiducial limits of the population mean are fiL and /icr”. Then these 
limits will sometimes be too wide (when s for the experiment concerned 
is above the mean value we diould have obtained for s if we had per- 
formed a very large number of identical experiments) and sometimes 
too narrow (when the reverse is true). We shall err as often in the one 
direction as the other, so there will not be any systematic bias in our 
statements. It is not true, however, that 95% of them will be correct; 
in general, no single statement in this form will be exactly correct, 
except by chance, just as no single value of s obtained in an experiment 
is an exact estimate of the mean s for the hypothetical series of experi- 
ments. 

There is another way, however, of putting the same point which 
leads to more practical conclusions. Instead of saying that the limits 
jui and nxj are sometimes further apart and sometimes closer together 
than the true limits corresponding to a probability of 0.95, one could 
say that the true probability corresponding to the limits quoted is 
sometimes more and sometimes less than 0.95. If a long series of similar 
assays were reported on in the same terms, the average probability 
would converge to 0.95 as the series became longer. If, therefore, the 
wording of the reports were to be amended to “the mean result of this 
experiment is m and the true value of the quantity estimated by m lies 
between hl and it would then be true to say that the percentage 
of correct reports would be close to 95%. 

It is curious and at first si^t paradoxical that by thinking about 
the proportion of true assertions in a long series, we have arrived at a 
form of w^ording w^hich appears to be as heretical an example of ‘in- 
verse probability' as the first definition of fiducial limits, which was 
deservedly rejected. But the reader who finds himself confused at this 
point should consider further the difference between the statements 
‘On the evidence of this isolated assay, I assert that there is a prob- 
ability of 95% that the true mean lies between X and F' and ‘On the 
evidence of this isolated assay, I assert that the true mean lies between 
X and F, and in saying so I also assert that over a long series of similar 
assertions made on similar assays, I shall be correct 95% of the time.' 
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Definitions of the terms ^mean result’ and 'fiducial limits’ may now 
be advanced which summarise these arguments and conclusions. It is 
hoped that they may be helpful both to the bio-assayist with sufficient 
mathematics to appreciate an accurate form of wording and to those 
who take decisions on his reports and are interested only in the practical 
application of them. 

The 'mean resxilt’ R is the best single estimate that can be formed, 
provided that certain basic assumptions are valid, of the true value of 
the quantity which it was the object of the assay to estimate. Because 
of the inherent and unavoidable errors of biological assays, the estimate 
R is subject to uncertainty to an extent which is measured by the 
'fiducial limits’ pl and pu . 

The meaning to be attached to these figures is that if the true value 
of the quantity estimated were as low as pl , it is very probable that 
further assays similar to the present one would give a mean result lower 
than i2, and if the true value were as hi^ as pcr , it is equally probable 
that further assays would give a result higher than R, The degree of 
probability referred to in these statements is not far removed from 
0.95; if a long series of similar were performed and the fiducial 

limits of each calculated in the same way, the average probability in- 
volved in statements of the same kind would be very close to 0.95, and 
the longer the series, the closer the approximation would be. 

For practical purposes, the quantities pl and pu may be regarded 
as limits within which it is very probable that the true value lies. If in 
a long series of assays the assertion is made each time that the true value 
lies between the fiducial limits, then 95% of these statements will be 
correct. 

SECTION D 

THE RELATIONS BETWEEN BIO-ASSAY, STATISTICS, AND RE VLITY 

This discussion would not be complete without some further con- 
sideration of the criteria for selecting those functions of the doses and 
responses as actually measured which are to be used as 'metameters’ 
in the calculations, and of the effect on the results if the assumptions 
enumerated in Section B are not rigidly true for the transformations 
chosen. It has been pointed out in Part 2 of that Section that the most 
to be expected of metameters in practice is that over a series of assays 
only random and non-significant departures from assumptions B2 to 
B6 are shown. Even then it is certain that there wiU be variants of 
these metameters which would have been found equally satisfactory 
and would have given somewhat different fiducial limits [14]. It is 
then a difficult problem to decide which particular transformations 
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should be used. It would clearly be veiy desirable, if it were possible, 
to ensure that the choice was not in any way connected with the pre- 
delections of the individual computer; for otherwise the calculations 
would lose that objectivity which is alwa3’’s claimed as one of the chief 
advantages to be gained from the use of statistics, and credence would 
be given to the gibe often heard from those suspicious of statistical 
^manipulations’, that six different statisticians, set to work on the same 
data, will produce six different lesults. This is regarded as evidence 
that the statistician, like a dishonest accountant, 'cooks the books’ so 
as to produce w’hatever answ’er is most expedient. In so far as them is 
any substance in such a charge, it is largely because the criteria to be 
applied in selecting the metameters do not lead to an unique choice. 
Wishful thinking conjums up the impractical idea of a set of working 
rules which would lay down an order of preference for transfoimations, 
so that, other tlmgs being equal, log, u wou ld be tried before 1/w; 
1/u befom l/\/w; l/\/u befom 1/y/u + 5; and so on. But it is 
impoi-tant to lealise that the selection of the transformation to bo used 
is, as was stated eailier, a purely emphical process; them is hardly ever 
any theoietical reason for pmferring any one to any other. 

Indeed, it is possible to maintain that such questions as 'is the dis- 
tribution of the response metameter precisely Normal?’ have no real 
meaning at all; remembering that the question relates to an imaginary 
population of responses that might have been obtained if the expeiiment 
had been replicated ad infinitum^ and that the only evidence is a 
ridiculously small sample of perhaps 20 responses, one could retort that 
the answ'er to the question is not only unknown but for ever unknowable. 
From this it is a small step to the suggestion that the question should 
never have been posed and indicates a completely unrealistic approach 
to the problem. 

This is in fact the gi’avamen of a second criticism sometimes hoard 
of statistical calculations — that before they can be made at all, so many 
simplifying assumptions am necessaiy that the operations which follow 
are conducted upon theoretical abstractions (e.g., a perfectly Noimal 
variate exactly linearly related to another completely eiTor-free variate, 
etc.) which bear no relation to the realities of which they are the idealised 
simulacra. 

The suflScient answer to such criticism is that if it is illegitimate to 
apply to the things of this world calculations based on the entities of a 
theoretical wwld with slightly different properties, then none of the 
computations of physicists, engineers, and astronomers — ^to name no 
others — ^have any meaning at all. The computers who predict the 
perfonnance of a new locomotive before it has left the drawing-board 
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are making assertions about a figment of the imagination, a Ghost 
Train, to which the real engine when built approach more or less 
nearly. In the early days of such computations, lack of knowledge 
resulted in poor approximation, because the simplifying assumptions 
were too simple. As knowledge progresses, it becomes possible to make 
assumptions which although more complicated are more nearly related 
to the truth. The answers thus obtained are better approximations; 
but the calculations are much more tedious and time-consumiug. 
Ultimately there comes a point where further approximation even if 
possible is not made use of; the increased precision thereby obtaiued is 
unnecessary for practical purposes and the extra labour spent on the 
computations would be mere waste of time. Whatever Absolute Truth 
may be — and the answer is metaphysical — ^we can all recognize the 
very real existence of what may be called Engineer’s Truth; when the 
stage just described in the approximative process has been reached, the 
Truth has to the engineer been attained. 

The processes of statistics follow an analogous path. In the present 
discussions several examples have been given of the possibility of making 
allowance in the calculations for departure from the strict truth of this 
or that assumption — a trend in curvature, a uniform increase in the 
variance of 2/ as a; increases, and so on. The added complications are 
quite practicable but they are also tedious. Does it really matter that 
the fiducial limits of an assay are evaluated as 13.9 to 21.6, though a 
further two hours of arithmetic would have shown that a better ap- 
proximation was 14.2 to 21.4? Under what circumstances could it 
happen that the action taken on the result of the assay (and there is 
little point in an assay on which no action whatever is to be taken) 
would be altered thereby? And would it be realistic to suggest that 
because both sets of figures are only approximations based on a set of 
theoretical abstractions, therefore no fiducial limits should be computed 
at all and action should be based on the subjective opinions of some 
responsible (or iiresponsible) pereon? Looked at from this point of 
view, the criticism now being rebutted is mere defeatism and tantamount 
to a denial that the pure sciences can be applied to human affairs and 
teiTestrial phenomena. 

But it is perhaps necessary to enter a caveat with which this philoso- 
phical — ^perhaps even metaphysical — dissertation may be closed. The 
approximations must and should be made, certainly, but the errors 
introduced must be random and not systematic, and above all they 
must not introduce bias of a kind arising from the mental characteristics 
and prejudices of the statistician himself. Approximations or not, the 
answers evaluated must be objective, and over a long series of such 
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ansTvers it must not be possible to point to any constant drift away 
from the truth in some particular direction. Provided the deviations 
are random, and the fiducial limits quoted are as often too wide as too 
narrow, the statistician may well reply to his critics that if the action 
taken in all circumstances is consistently based on his reports, in the 
long run a smaller proportion of errors will be committed than if it 
were based on any other kind of criterion. He may then fairly ask 
them whether any other class of persons making reports on which 
action is taken can claim as much! 

SUMMARY 

Bio-assay results are usually summarised in two statements; an 
estimate of potency and the fiducial limits of this estimate. The truth 
of these statements depends on a number of assumptions which always 
have to be made buc are never all stated explicitly when the results of 
the computations are presented. These assumptions fall into two 
groups: 

Section A. Three assumptions must be made if a body of data is to 
be regarded as a fundamentally valid assay. 

Al. The hypothesis of validity of the experimental design. 

A2. The hypothesis of existence of a single-valued dose-response 
relationship. 

A3. The hypothesis of similarity of the test and standard prepara- 
tions. 

Section B. The statistical validity of the computation of the results 
depends on seven assumptions. 

Bl. The assumption of relative precision in the measurement of dose. 

B2. The assumption of existence of satisfactory dose and response 
metameters. 

B3. The assumption of computability of the metameters. 

B4. The assumption of linearity betw^een the dose and response 
metameters. 

B5. The assumption of normality of the response metameter dis- 
tribution. 

B6. The assumption of homoscedasticity of the response metameter. 

B7. The assumption of efficiency in the computational methods. 

Both these sets of assumptions are defined, the extent to which they 
are essential or may be modified is discussed, and their effect upon the 
methods of conducting the assay and the calculations arising from it 
is considered. 
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Section C. The precise meaning of the terms ^estimate of potency^ and 
'fiducial limits’ is stated and analysed. 

Section D, Bio-assay depends entirely upon biological research. So 
long as knowledge of the biological and biochemical mechanisms under- 
lying the assay data is incomplete, bio-assay results 'v^ill always be 
subject to errors which cannot be included in the statements of fiducial 
limits. 

Certain criticisms affecting the legitimacy of statistical calculations 
as applied to bio-assay are refuted. Such calculations represent the 
only common-sense way of dealing with quantitative biological results. 
Before action is taken on the result of a bio-assay, it should always be 
considered how far the assumptions enumerated above are sufficiently 
well-founded in that particular assay to be acceptable for practical 
purposes. 
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A BIOLOGICAL ASSAY OF TUBERCULINS 
R. A. Fisher 
University of Cambridge 


A FEW YEARS AGO it was decided to carry out under the authority 
of the Agricultural Research Council a specific test, using bovine 
subjects, of the relative potency of two tuberculin preparations, which 
may be designated as Standard and Weybridge respectively. Such a 
test constitutes essentially a biological assay of the tuberculins, and a 
report of its results may be of interest, since little seems to be known 
of the statistical problems involved in the use of the tuberculin reaction 
for such a purpose. 

For the test ten herds in different parts of England were used, 
and from each, twelve cows were chosen and assigned to four treatment 
groups, each group thus receiving three cows of each of ten herds. The 
groups differed only in the sites at which the tuberculin was applied. 
The treatments applied at each site were 

A Standard 0.1 mgm. 

B Standard 0 . 05 mgm. 

C Weybridge 0.05 mgm. 

D Weybridge 0.025 mgm. 

The sites of application, four on each side of the neck, were num- 
bered from one to eight in such a way that numbers five to eight on 
the left side corresponded with numbers one to four on the right. At 
each site, the measurement made was a thickening of the skin observable 
in a set number of hours after intradermal injection of the tuberculin. 
The treatments of the four classes of cow are set out in the following 
table : 


Sites 


3 and 6 

4 and 5 

1 and 8 

2 and 7 


Treatment Class 

1 

3 

2 

4 

A 

B 

C 

D 

B 

A 

D 

C 

C 

D 

A 

B 

D 

C 

B 

A 
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The following sections will incorporate parts of the report made by 
the author to the Agricultural Research Council in March 1944. The 
interest of the matter to biometricians lies in the fact that tuberculin 
readings present in an acute form the need to develop ad hoc an ap- 
propriate theory of errors. This need is often present and sometimes 
unrecognised in other types of biological response. The preliminary 
investigations, by which a theory of errors appropriate to these readings 
was built up, may therefore be of assistance to workers with other 
material. 

It vdll be seen that the method judged by these tests, and verified 
a posteriori to be appropriate to the material, is essentially that of x* 
analysis as ordinarily used with observations of freqwncy. This was 
adopted not only because it works well, but because it lies ready made 
to the hand of the statistician. I do not think it is the only mode of 
analysis which could have been usefully applied. Indeed the Eulerian 
distribution 


I aj-e'* dx 

p\ 

having, for variable p, variances proportional to the means and giving 
exhaustive simultaneous estimation based only on the arithmetic and 
geometric means of each sample, would seem to supply an equally 
effective mode of approach and one which it would be of considerable 
mathematical interest to develop. I cannot, however, imagine that it 
should give a different answer to the practical question at issue. 

I should add, what was not known to me when I wrote the report, 
that careful comparative tests with guinea pigs, well designed and of 
high precision, gave in fact a ratio of 0.9 instead of 2.2 for the two 
materials. They must, therefore, in reality be qualitatively different, 
although there is no indication of this within the scope of the bovine test. 

The analysis of the experiment designed to assay the potency of 
Weybridge P.P.D. H7 Tuberculin encountered two difficulties: 

(a) That arising from the very great variation in the reaction of 
different cows. This of course had been foreseen as inevitable in un- 
selected material, and it had been proposed that the series of trials first 
carried out should be regarded in one aspect as a means of selecting 
animals of uniformly high reactivity, a panel of which could be \ised for 
a more accurate assay. 

As this had been found impracticable, it was necessary to utilize 
data inv’olving the full variation in reactivity of unselected material. 
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(b) It was anticipated that equivalent reactions would be obtained 
from like sites on opposite sides of the same neck. The data available 
from the repetition of the test on 120 cows in all show that no such 
similarity is to be relied on, but that significant differences between 
Right and Left occur, and that these differences are strikingly different 
at the four chosen sites. In fact the data have to be examined as if 
each of the eight test-points on each animal had its own characteristic 
sensitivity. 

In consequence of these two drawbacks the methods of reduction 
which we had hoped to use appeared on examination to be quite in- 
adequate for the purpose of combining the information available from 
the different parallel sets of animals. In forming a judgement as to the 
manner in which such factors as tuberculin-potency interact with the 
differences in sensitivity of different animals and of different sites, the 
most valuable information is provided by the fact that on each animal 
certain pairs of sites, namely 1 and 8 , 2 and 7, 3 and 6 , 4 and 5, are in- 
variably treated alike, although the actual treatments used on these 
pairs of sites are varied for animals of the four different classes. 

Preliminary analysis seemed to indicate that the difference in re- 
sponse at two sites on different cows was proportional to the sensitivity 
of the cows, and that the difference in response to different treatments 
was proportional to the general average response which such treatments 
provoke. This, so far as it may prove to be true, is a most valuable 
generalisation. Together with a second observation, namely that the 
variance to be ascribed to any observation, whether owing to the 
individuality of the animal or to errors of measurement, is approxi- 
mately proportional to the magnitude of the measurement to be ex- 
pected, it does allow of a rational and comprehensive form of analysis. 

To demonstrate the approximate truth of these views, the animals 
in each class were divided, using the total reaction at 48 hours, into 4 
groups of reaction-intensity: thus, of the 30 animals in class 1 , four, 
ghdng reaction at 48 hours of 0-19mm. in all at the 8 sites, are of the 
lowest class of reactors (a), nine give reactions of 20 — 49 mm., i.e. on 
the average 2J^ to 6 mm., (class jS), eleven give total reactions of 
50-79mm. i.e. 6 -lOmm. on the average, ( 7 ), and six give total reactions 
of 80 or more, (S). 

Taking, for example, sites 1 and 8 , which with these 30 cows both 
receive treatment C (Weybridge O.OSmgm), if a and b are the measure- 
ments observed at any stage, e.g. 72 hours, we can calculate [(a — b)^]/ 
(a -h b) for each cow, and for any group of cows [{A — BY]/ {A + B) 
where A and B are the sums of a and 6 . Then for variation in the ratio 
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of measurement at site 1 to that at site 8 among the 4 cows of the 
lowest sensitivity-class, one has three degrees of freedom, yielding 



= 6.7777 

(A - BY 
A+B 

= 2.8824 

leaving 

3.8953 


as the contribution of these three degrees of freedom. Since there are 
three other pairs of sites equally comparable on each cow, also with 
nearly equal total reaction, one can in this way make up 12 degrees 
of freedom, obtaining the total of 6.9948, measuring variation of the 
same sort within homogeneous material. The three other classes of 
cow, in which these same sites receive treatments, A, D, and B re- 
spectively, bring up the total degrees of freedom to 108, with a total 
sum of squares of 40.8580, and a mean-square measured in this way for 
the least responsive class of cows (a) of 0.38mm. 

The point of this procedure is the comparison it allows between 
cows of very different absolute sensitivity. For the four classes of 
cows chosen one has the results shown below: 


Reactivity-class 

Degrees of Freedom 

Sum of Squares 

Mean-Square 

a, 31 cows 

108 

40 8580 

0 3783 

jS, 43 cows 

156 

70 0597 

0 4491 

7 , 35 cows 

124 

50 8053 

0 4097 

5, 11 cows 

28 

14 3365 

0.5120 

120 cows 

416 

176 0595 

0 4232 


Measured in this way, therefore, the gross heterogeneity between 
cows of different sensitivity-classes has practically disappeared, and the 
contributions of unequal numbers of cows in these classes to the evi- 
dence may be satisfactorily wei^ted. Further it appears that the 
ratio of reaction-measurement at two comparable sites is nearly the 
same whatever treatment these sites receive. For each sensitivity-class 
of cow, twelve degrees of freedom have been excluded from the analysis 
above, representing possible differences of this kind. For the four 
sensitivity-classes, these are : 
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Class 

Degrees of Freedom 

Sum of Squares 

Mean-Square 

a 

12 


0 . 5466 mm. 


12 


0.4522 

7 

12 


0.3862 

8 

12 

12.3481 

1.0290 


48 

26.5331 

0 . 5528 mm. 


Apart from the slight suggestion that in the most sensitive class of 
cows some heterogeneity in the site-ratio has been introduced by varying 
the tuberculin used, these figures show that there is little danger of 
being misled if the data are treated as though the ratio of the response 
at different sites, both in different cows and to different tuberculins, 
were a constant property of those sites. This is important, since of 
the four pairs of sites treated alike, three (namely 1 and 8, 3 and 6, 4 
and 5) all show significantly unequal response in the aggregate examined. 
Finally not only is the variation homogeneous within gi*oups of cows 
showing very varying sensitivity to tuberculin, but the ratio of re- 
sponse in the four classes of cows chosen for their different sensitivity 
is also the same. For this we have three degrees of freedom for each 
pair of sites, or twelve in all: 


VARIATION AMONG DIFFERENT SENSITIVITY-CLASSES 5 


Degrees of Freedom 

Sum of Squares 

Mean-Square 

12 

5.0866 

0.4239 


On the basis of this preliminary investigation, which has been set 
out in detail above for readings at 72 hom’s, the problem of estimating 
the proportionate increase in swelling measured produced (a) by doub- 
ling the quantity of tuberculin, and (b) by replacing a given amount of 
Standard tuberculin by half the quantity of Weybridge 10, becomes 
tolerably straightfoiward. 

The method used in the original mport, although substantially accu- 
rate in the results it gave, was not weU suited as a methodological model, 
and may be replaced for our present pm*poses by one of equivalent 
accuracy and perhaps greater clarity. 

Taking, for example, the data for readings at 48 hours, and adding 
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together readings at the two sites treated alike and on the 30 cows 
treated alike, the aggregate results of the test may be expressed by the 
following 4X4 table, to which is appended on the right a key to the 
treatments used in the form of a non-cyclic Latin Square. 


Cow Class 

Sites I III II IV 


3 -f 6 

464 

249 

349 

249 

1301 

A 

B 

C 

D 

4-1-6 

408 

322 

312 

347 

1389 

B 

A 

D 

C 

1 + 8 

523 

268 

411 

285 

1487 

C 

D 

A 

B 

2 + 7 

364 

283 

266 

290 

1203 

D 

C 

B 

A 


1749 

1122 

1338 

1171 

5380 






Treating these a^egate measurements as quasi-frequencies, the data 
now have a form closely similar to that which arises with a three-point 
linkage test in genetics, in which also we have 16 observable frequencies, 
classifiable in three orthogonal categories, assigned arbitrarily to the 
rows, columns and letters. In such a case, for example, we have t3q)i- 
cally four different triple hetero2iygotes used as parents and assigned 
to the four rows, four modes of gamete formation (crossover classes) 
assigned to the four columns, and four pairs of complementary genot37pes 
distinguishable associated with the four letters of the square. 

If, as sometimes happens, these pairs of complementary genot3q)es 
are not equal in viability, the frequencies to be expected in the sixteen 
entries wiU be affected not only by factors representing modes of gamete 
formation and abundance of material from the four possible sources, 
but by a third unknown set of factors representii^ relative viabilities. 

The statistical problem will then consist in assignii^ sixteen ex- 
pectations to the skteen cells of the table, each expectation being the 
product of three appropriate factors, all of them unknown. 

An examination of this statistical problem shows that the solution 
of maximum likelihood is such that the sums, by rows, by columns, and 
by letters, of the expectations are equal to the corresponding sums of 
the observed frequencies. This is a statistical solution of the utmost 
simplicity, although the algebraic problem of constructii^ expectations 
fulfilling these marginal conditions, and the condition of being triple 
products, seems to be one of some intricacy. I have elsewhere discussed 
certain approximate mel3iods of approach.^ 

The tuberculin data are in one respect slightly ampler than the 


iR A. Fishei (19-19) Note on the test of significance for differential viability in frequency data 
from a complete thiee point test Heredity 3, 2, 215-219. 
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corresponding genetical problem, for in this case it is to be presumed, 
unless the data indicate otherwise, that the effect of doubling the dose 
is the same whichever of the two tuberculins is used, i.e. that the factors 
corresponding with the letters Jl, jB, C and D shall be in proportion. 
This circumstance opens the way to an effective approximate estimate 
of these factors. 

It will be noticed in the symbolic square that the four quarters are 
constituted by 2 X 2 Latin Squares such as 

A B 
B A. 

SO that the ratio A : 5, representing the ratio of the readings for double 
and single injections, can be consistently estimated from the product 
ratio of the four observed total measurements, i.e. from 

*v/464x”3^7468 X 249 

In practice it is most convenient to work with natural logarithms, 
so that we have 


Treatment 

Total Measurement 

Natural Logarithm 

A 

454 

1.51293 

B 

408 

-1 40610 

A 

322 

1.16938 

B 

249 

- .91228 



.36393 


A : B 

.18196 


The weight of this logarithmic estimate is (“The Design of Experi- 
ments”, Section 70) the harmonic mean of the four frequencies, namely 
339.69. 

Taking in turn the three other similar included 2X2 squares, and 
remembering that the ratio C : D is to be presumed equal to that of 
A : B, we have, in the four cases 



Log Ratio 

Weight 

A : B 

.18196 

339.69 

A ; B 

.22624 

304.19 

C : D 

.20844 

335.45 

C : D 

.22197 

308. 4i 
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from which we have the estimate of the weighted mean .20890, for the 
effect expressed as the natural logarithm of the measurement of doubling 
the tuberculin dosage. 

It may also be seen that four more 2X2 Latin Squares, in this 
case overlapping, are available to estimate the ratio A iC or B iDior 
which, using again natural logarithms, we have the estimates 



Log Ratio 

Weight 

A : C 

.01102 

424.94 

A : C 

-.02517 

308.42 

B : D 

-.02269 

328.87 

B ; D 

.03075 

261.91 


the weighted mean being in this case —.00188. It will be noticed at 
this stage that the estimates are showing a remarkable consistency. 

The two estimations carried out above answer the practical question 
of the enquiry by assigning relative performance to the single and 
double doses of the two tuberculins used and show, in fact, that the 
Weybridge material was effectively a httle more than twice as potent 
as the Standard. Questions of precision can, however, only be answered 
by constructing the expectations corresponding to the measurements 
observed. An approximate method of doing this, appropriate to cases 
like the present, in which all cells of the square are well occupied, is 
shown below. 

We have the measurements of logarithmic relative potency 

B Standard single 0.0000 

A Standard double 0.2089 

D Weybridge half 0.0019 

C Weybridge single 0.2108 


The antilogarithms of these give factors appropriate to the four treat- 
ments. Dividing the observed frequencies by these factors we have the 
adjusted frequencies 


368.412 

249. 

282.673 

248.532 

1148.617 

408. 

261.297 

311.413 

281.053 

1261.763 

423.604 

267.496 

333.518 

285. 

1309.618 

363.316 

229.216 

266. 

235.329 

1093.861 

1563.332 

1007.009 

1193.604 

1049.914 

4813.859 
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From the margins we can^ reconstruct the table so that the rows 
and columns are in strict proportion 


373.0208 240.2787 
409.7657 263.9476 
425.3070 273.9584 
355.2385 228.8243 


284.8014 

312.8561 

324.7219 

271.2246 


250 5161 
275.1936 
285.6307 
238 5736 


Each value may now be multiplied by the appropriate treatment factor, 
so as to give an approximate expectation. 


459.6817 

240.2787 

351.6274 

250.9876 

1302.5754 

409.7657 

325.2684 

312-4430 

339.7652 

1387.2423 

525.1 13 

274.4740 

400.1619 

285.6307 

1485.3679 

355.9071 

282.5158 

271.2246 

293.9995 

1203.6470 

1750.4558 

1122.5369 

1335.4569 

1170.3830 

5378.8326 


Since these do not give exactly the original total, they may be reduced 
to the correct total, as in the following table. 


459.781 

409.855 

525.215 

355.984 

240.331 

325.339 

274.534 

282.577 

351.704 

312.511 

400.249 

271.283 

251.042 

339.839 

285.693 

294.063 

1302.858 

1387.544 

1485.691 

1203.907 

-1.858 

+1.456 

-1-1.309 

-0.907 

1750,835 

1122.781 

1335.747 

1170.637 

5380.000 


1749 

1122 

1338 

1171 



-1.835 

-0.781 

+2.253 

+0.363 




The marginal totals of this table of expectations, although not exactly 
equal to those of the observations on which they are based, are good ap- 
proximations to these. Thus the column totals each of about 1300mm. 
have discrepancies —1.8, —0.7, +2.3, +0.4mm. only. With the rows 
the largest discrepancy is only —1.9mm., and with the letters (treat- 
ments) we have 



Expected 

Observed 


A 

1479.432 

1477 

-2.432 

B 

1207. 162 

1208 

+0.838 

C 

1499.335 

1503 

+3.665 

D 

1194.071 

1193 

-1.071 


Thus our method, though only tentative and approximate, can be 
seen after the event to have given a very satisfactory approximation to 
the ideal fitting required- Owdng to the importance of this type of 
problem in genetics, and the probability of further analogous cases in 
biological assay, the problem of making a sufficiently rapid and suffi- 
ciently accurate fitting of this kind seems to deserve further study. 
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Given sufficiently good expectations, we can calculate the in- 
gredients {a — mY/rrij the sum of which supplies the analogue to x 
for the residual seven degrees of freedom. 


(g — mY/m 


WM 

.1555 

.2888 

.0017 


.0006 

.1029 

.0561 

.0727 

.3127 

.0208 

.0166 

.0084 

.0343 

.0008 

.1509 

.2709 

.5031 

.4133 

.2253 


d.f. 


7 

1.4126 

. 2018 mm. 

12 

2.92564 

. 2438 mm. 


In millimetres this comes to 1.4126, with a mean square .2018mm. only. 
This value is in good agreement with that obtained by contrasts be- 
tween the aggregate readings on sites treated alike, which for twelve 
degrees of freedom gives 2.92564, or .2438mm. as the average value. 

These values are rather surprisingly less than those obtained directly 
in the preliminaiy test set out above. The indications of precision 
available from individual readings were, therefore, recalculated more 
exactly, treating each set of three cows of the same herd and treatment 
as a 3 X 8 frequency table, giving 21 degrees of freedom within the 
herd, and each set of trios, one from each of ten herds for a given treat- 
ment, thus supplying 63 degi’ees of fi*eedom between herds. Owing to 
a few cows giving completely zero readings, we have not quite the full 
number of degi*ees of freedom available, but using the same readings, 
i.e. at 48 hours, as those used in the illustration above, we have 



Degrees of Freedom 

Sum of Squares 

Mean Square 

Within herds 

539 

242 7791 mm. 

. 4504 mm. 

Between herds 

252 

144.1697 mm. 

.5712 mm. 


It is a puzzling feature, and one that I do not understand, that the 
comparisons used in the final aggregates should agree so appreciably 
more closely than do the individual readings on which they are based. 

The ratio of potency of equal weights of the two tuberculins were 
estimated, for the readings at the three periods used, to be as followrs: 
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Period 

48 hours 

72 hours 

96 hours 

Estimated ratio 

2.009 

2.141 

2.172 


TABLE 1 

PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN ME \SURE1VIENT (MEASURED LOGARITHMICALLY) 
ESTIMATED INDEPENDENTLY FOR EACH HERD 


DOUBLE V. SINGLE DOSE 

Kent 

Cheshire A 

Berkshire 

Lancashire B 

Cheshire B 

Durham 

Cambridge A 

Essex 

Cambridge B 

Lancashire A 

Weighted mean . . . . 


WEYBRIDGE v. STANDARD 
TUBERCULIN. 

Kent 

Cheshire A 

Berkshire 

Lancashire B 

Cheshire B ....... 

Durham 

Cambridge A 

Essex 

Cambridge B 

Lancashire A 


Weighted mean 

Relative potency of egual weight of 
Tuberculin, 

Weybridge v. Standard, 
with fiducial limits 


48 hrs. 


30.7 

30.0 

25.1 

27.6 

17.8 

18.4 

18.9 

15.7 

17.5 

15.2 

21.1 


3.2 
- 2.1 
6.8 
11.3 
- 10.8 
11.3 

- 4.5 

- 2.4 

2.6 

- 3.0 


0.48 


2.032 

2.341 

1.764 

2.009 


72 hrs. 


33.8 

28.2 

32.7 
20 5 

21.8 
20 0 

17.3 
18 3 

15.3 
6.9 

21.5 


3.3 
1.7 
7.5 

7.5 

7.6 

3.7 

6.3 

4.1 

4.2 
5.9 

3.19 


2.217 

2.505 

1.961 

2.141 


96 hrs. 


26.2 

30.4 
25.0 

18.4 

20.7 

18.3 

15.7 

16.4 
- 2.0 
- 2.7 

16.4 


5.4 
- 0.1 

11.2 

8.4 
0.7 

- 0.9 
7.1 

- 9 3 

6.8 

- 10.0 

3 03 


2.274 

2.727 

1.897 

2.172 


Estimate from aggregated data . 
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To examine the consistency of the differential responses on which 
these estimates are based, and to obtain an appropriate standard error 
and fiducial limits for the estimates, a parallel process was applied to 
the ten constituent herds individually. (The original report then dis- 
cusses individual herds in detail at the different periods at which the 
swellings were read.) The herd values are shown in Table 1. It is 
upon these that the fiducial limits have been based. 

Table 2 gives the relative performance at the ei^t sites. Of tb^gp. 
the most forward (1, 5) are the most sensitive, and the hindermost (3,7) 
are least so. It is obvious that there is no consistency in the differences 
between Right and Left. 


table: 2 

PROPORTIONATE RESPONSE AT EACH SITE 



48 hours 

72 hours 

96 hours 

Site 

1 

1.141 

1.131 

1.143 

2 

.924 


.925 

3 

.931 

.894 

.892 

4 

.993 


1.017 

5 

1.100 

1.115 

1.107 

6 

.975 


.959 

7 

.895 

.928 

.930 

8 

1,040 

1.029 

1.027 


7.999 

8.000 

8.000 


The complete data from the experiment are shown in Table 3. 

SUMMARY 

The above details and the result of the experiment reported have 
been published at the present time: partly in illustration of the fact 
that each t}rpe of reading which arises in biological assay deserves and 
may require the development for it of an appropriate theory of errors; 
secondly because previous work wiili tuberculin readings seems to have 
given no idea as to how they can be quantitatively interpreted; and 
thirdly because the precision of such readings regarded as a biological 
assay seems to have been much underrated. 









(Data relate to 10 faime, 4 tieatment classeB at each. 3 cows per clabs). 
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TABLE OF INDIVIDUAL RESPONSES AT 48, 72, 96 HOURS 
(Data relate to 10 farms, 4 treatment classes at each, 3 cows per class). 
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48 
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ON A ONE-DIMENSIONAL DIFFUSION METHOD OF 
ASSAYING ANTIBIOTIC SUBSTANCES AND ITS 
FUNDAMENTAL FORMULAS 

Motosabubo Masutama 

Hygieno-meteorological Laboratory, Central Meteorological Observatory, 

Tokyo. Institute of Physical Therapy and Internal Medicine, Tokyo Uni- 
versity. Institute of Statistical Mathematics, Department of Education. 

1, INTRODUCTION 

The cylinder-plate method or the Oxford method for penicillin assay 
is a direct extension of Fleming’s original finding and it is supposed to be 
more accurate than the ordinary dilution method. However, it needs 
relatively large amounts of ordinary nutrient agar and of penicillin 
solution, and it is not suitable, for example, for the estimation of penicillin 
concentration in serum. 

As a quantitative micromethod of assay, the present author and his 
colleagues, Dr. Torii and Dr. Kawakami, have devised *'a one-dimen- 
sional diffusion method” or ^'a small test tube method” which is called 
in Japan “Zyiis6h6” (literally speaking “a superposition method”). In 
this paper the author deduces a fundamental formula for this method of 
assay. The experimental technique and the results will be published in 
detail elsewhere in Japanese by Torii and Kawakami (1). 

2. METHOD 

In the original form of the one-dimensional diffusion method a capil- 
lary tube was fiUed with an inoculated agar and its end was inserted in 
an ampule which contained a solution of penicillin. The test organism 
was Staphylococcus aureus (F.D.A. 209-P). The composition of the 
ordinary nutrient agar was as follows: 


beef infusion 

lOOOcc 

NaCl 

5g 

pepton 

lOg 

agax 

15g 

(pH = 6.5). 
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The experimental results showed that only a small amount of the 
nutrient agar and of the specimen was needed but the technique was not 
so easy and the growth of bacteria not so good as was expected. To 
avoid technical diflSculties Torii and Kawakami used small test tubes 
with cotton plugs instead of capillary tubes and ampules. The length 
and the diameter of the tube is ff = 75mm and D = 4.5mm ('‘Murata 
test tube’O or ff = 88mm and B = 8.0mm (“small test tube'O respec- 
tively. 

To get better results, there are at least three ways, i.e., 

(i) to use an anaerobe or a facultative anaerobe as the test organism 
with suitable oxygen donator or growth promoting substances 

(ii) to use a more sensitive strain of bacteria 

(iii) to use a color indicator as is used in the medium of Endo. 

In our Institute the following two methods are used 

(i) Streptococcus hemolyticus, Murata test tube and medium of 
following composition devised by Torii: 

ordinary nutrient agar lOOcc 

defibrinated goat blood lOcc 

24 hours 1% blood beef broth culture 0.05cc 

(ii) Staphylococcus aureus, Escherichia coli. Shigella paradysenteriae 
or Ebertella typhosa, small test tube and medium of following 
composition devised by Kawakami: 


ordinary nutrient a^ar 

lOOcc 

1% NaNOg solution 

0.5oc 

0.1% methyleneblue solution 

3.5CC 

24 hours beef broth culture 

0.2cc 


At first the melted inoculated agar is put into the test tube (approxi- 
mately 0.5cc for Murata test tube and 2.5cc for small test tube). After 
the agar has hardened, the solution of antibiotic substance is superposed 
on it. The amoimt of solution is approximately one third (for the 
Murata test tube) or one sixth (for the small test tube) of that of inocu- 
lated agar. For ordinary purpose three tubes which contain the same 
doses are necessary to control random errors of assay which are mini-^ 
mized when the temperature distribution in the incubator is homogene- 
ous. The test tubes are incubated 16 hours at 37°C. 

The lengths of inhibition zone are read at least to the nearest 0.5mm. 
In general there are two frontal surfaces in one tube, i.e., the front of the 
bacterial growth and that of the hemolysis or the decoloration of the 
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indicator. We usually read the bacterial front of streptococcus hemo- 
lyticus and the front of decoloration of other bacteria. Sometimes the 
front of decoloration is vague, especially when the tested solution is a 
culture filtrate. In such a case the deep colored ring in the colored region 
is used as a front. If we use a more diluted suspension of bacteria and a 
more concentrated indicator, the front of hemolysis or decoloration, 
which is formed by the diffusion of the active principles produced by 
inoculated bacteria, approaches the bacterial front. According to 
Kawakami’s experiments carried out recently it would be better to use 
0.02cc of 24 hours beef broth culture and 3.8cc of 0.1% methyleneblue 
solution. Kawakami’s medium should not be exposed in the direct 
daylight, since the methyleneblue acts as an antibiotic substance in the 
daylight and the leuco base of methyleneblue is oxidized by the daylight. 

All antibiotic substances except TapeciUine (the commercial name 
of a sort of culture filtrate of Penicillium) used by our colleagues are highly 
purified, but according to our friends' private communication our method 
is applicable in the factory for crude extracts with or without slight 
modifications (low concentration of bacterial suspension, other color 
indicator). 


3. EMPIRICAL FORMULA 

Let the concentration of the mtibiotic substance and the length of 
inhibition zone be C and y respectively, then there exists an empirical 
formula 

(3.1) i/ = G[1 - 

where x = log C7. 

The following limiting results are apparent: 


(i) 

y = G, 

for 

a; 2= 00 

(ii) 

II 

for 

X = a, 

(iii) 

y = o, 

for 

X = a. 


This formula holds well for penicillin and streptococcus hemolyticus 
or staphylococcus aureus for the range 0.0244 to 200 units per cc. and 
for patulin, bromsalicil or tapecHline and other bacteria above cited. 
The formula is valid for the front of hemolysis or of decoloration or ring; 
the numerical values of r and 0 are nearly equal to each other but they 
are different from the value of a. 
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TABLE 1 

THE LENGTHS OF INHIBITION ZONES IN MM AND THE CONCENTRATIONS 
OF PENICILLIN SOLUTION IN U/CC. (FIGURE 1) 



B . , . bacterial front 

H , . . front of honolysis 

C 10 

10/4 

10/4? 

10/4’ 

10/4’ 

B H 

B H 

B H 

B H 

B H 

21.5 20.8 

17.9 16.8 

14.7 13.8 

10.0 9.1 

3.5 3 0 

21.2 20.1 

18.4 17.6 

14.8 13.6 

9.9 9.6 

4.3 3.7 

21.8 21.0 

18.2 17.2 

14.1 13.4 

10.3 9.5 

4.2 3.5 

mean 21.50 20.63 

18.17 17.17 

14.53 13.60 

10.07 9.40 

4.00 3.40 


To test the goodness of fit, we use the following equation of finite 
differences. Let w be any given constant, and eliminating the unknown 
parameter a from the following equation (3.2) and from the previous 
one (3.1) 

(3.2) y{x + w)^ G[1 - 
we obtain an equation of finite differences 

(3.3) y{x + w) ^ e-^^y{x) + G[1 - 

The latter equation shows that though we do not know a priori the 
numerical values of three parameters in (3.1), we know that there should 
exist a linear relation between y{x + w) and yix)j i.e., plotting y{x + w) 
against y{x) we have points on a straight line. From this relation we can 
estimate at first or r and then G[1 — or G. Substituting these 
values in (3.1), we can estimate the numerical value of the location 
parameter a. 

To estimate the potency of an unkno^vn solution compared with a 
standard, the fact that (3.3) is independent of the location parameter a 
is very important, for the points of the unknown and that of the standard 
should be on the same line in the y{x) — y{x + w) diagram. To estimate 
the potency, we need at least 

(i) three standards of different doses Sh and Sl where the ratios 
of two successive doses are the same (let it be A) and one un- 
known! Uj or 

(ii) two standards of high and low doses Sh and Sl and two unknowms 
of high and low doses Uh and Ul where both ratios of doses are 
the same (let them be A). 
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FIGURE 1 . finite DIFFERENCES DIAGRAM FOR T\BLE I ” 
Penicillia-Strept. hemolsrt. 

y(rhr) 



Let us use the suffices u and s for the unknown and the standard in the 
following. 

In any assay in which an unknown and a standard are used simul- 
taneously, the potency 6 of the unknown is the ratio of the doses of 
unknown and standard that produce the same response. Consider the 
log dose response curve of S and that of U. Displace the curve of U by 
Q to the right so as to place it upon the curve of S, then we have on the 
one hand 

(3-4) Q 

and on the other hand 

(3-5) log — log (7, = Q, 
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where 

(3.6) Q = log d. 

We shall deduce a formula to estimate the potency in the above cited 
cases. 

7. The diameters are here labeled uz and Ug for the low and high 
doses of the unknown, and Sx, and Sb for the low and high doses of the 
standard. The equation of the straight line through two points (uz , Ub) 
and (sl , Sb) on the y(x) — y(x + w) diagram, where w = log A, is 

yix + w) = 

(3.7) 

and accordingly we have 

(3.8) e-"” 


Ua Sb / ., I UlSb UbSz 
Uz —Sz^^ Uz — Sz 

e-'-yiz) + (?(1 - e-'”), 


Uz — Sz 


(3.9) 


<3 = 




Ul “f" 

If we transform (3.1) utilizing (3.9), we have 

(3.10) 1 - ^ = exp [-r{x., - a.)] = ~ 

Or UlS^ 


(3.11) 1 - 77 = exp [-r{x,,, - o,)] = 


G 


(Ul ~~ Sl)(Sj3- Sl) 
UlSh Wfl-SXr 


Putting x.t, = x^z "we have 
( 3 . 12 ) 


exp [-r(®.i, — a, - x„z + «.)] 

-5 "" _ ( ul ~ 5 x , \ 

Uh — Ul \Ua — sj 


O/w 


T ak ing common logarithm of both sides we obtain 

log5S-___®i 

(3.13) log d y _ log A 


log 


Sz — Uz 
Sff — Us 


Nomograms which facilitate the calculation of the potency by this for- 
mula have been made by the author and published by the Japanese 
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PCTdcillin Association, Department of Welfare and Public Health. The 
nomograms consist of two parts, viz., the nomogram for Z = log (P/Q) 
and that for log 6 = (Zi/Zt) log A. 

II. Let the lengths of inhibition zones for the high, middle, and low 
dose of S be h, m, and I respectively and that for U be u. Then by the 
same method of approach we have 

1 (G — «)(2m — I — h) 

(3.14) log e 

, ii — m 

log 7 

^ m -- I 


where 6 is the ratio of concentration of low S and U, and we put 


(3.15) 


— Ih 

2m I h 


There is an indeterminate case, where the equation 
(3.16) 2m — Z — A == 0 

holds by random errors. This case occurs in a narrow range where the 
log dose response curve could be treated as a straight line. In such a 
case u may be estimated from this straight line. 


4. THEORETICAL FORMULA 


Let u{yf t) be the concentration of the antibiotic substance at a point 
y at a time t and the coefficient of diffusion be D. Then the differential 
equation for one-dimensional diffusion in porous medium is 


(4.1) 


du _ T. ^ 
dt ~ ^ dy’‘ 


by Darcy's law. The fundamental assumption of the one-dimensionality 
is based on three experimental facts, i.e., 

(0 the diameter of the test tube may vary in a certain rai^e to get 
sufficiently accurate data, 

(ii) the front of hemolysis or decoloration is nearly even, i.e., there is 
approximately no formation of the meniscus, 

(iii) the minimal effective dose which is estimated by the formula 
deduced from (4.1) is nearly equal to the mean of the estimates 
determined by the ordinary dilution method. 

K the length K of the inoculated agar column in the test tube is 
sufficiently large compared with the length of the inhibition zone, we 
can assume that K is infinite. Let the initial and the boundary condition 
be 
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FIGURE 2. GRAPHICAL VERIFICATION OF THE FORMULA (4.6), UTILIZING THE 
ESTIMATE k - 0.020 u/cc OBTAINED FROM FIGURE 3. 



(4.2) « = 0; w = 0 for y > 0, and 

(4.3) y — 0; u = C for t > 0 

Then a well-known solution of the equation (4.1) is 

t 4 . 4 ) »-£’[*- Jr *-'- 4 

where s = y/y/2Dt. 
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If we let the minimal effective dose and the lag phase be Jc and r 
respectively, then we have as our basic formula 



where/ = •\/2 Dt . To estimate !( and/ simultaneously by the observed 
data, we apply Williams’ approximation: 

(4.6) ^ = [1 - 

The relative error of this approximation is for aU ranges of y at most 
0.7%. Utilizing this sufficiently accurate approximation we have 

(4.7) -log|(2-|) = 2y7(x/) 

When 2(7 is sufficiently large compared with k, we have 

(4.8) log C - log 2* = 22/7(fff ) = /A Dt 

This equation indicates that if / is plotted against x = log C, the plotted 
points wiU be on a straight line. The point of intersection of this line 
and the x or horizontal atis and the slope of the line give the numerical 
value of log ^ oik and that of 2/ {vf) or/ respectively. 

Utilizing this theoretical formula we can estimate how the length of 
the inhibition zone increases when the test tube has been stored in a 
refrigerator before incubation, because D in / varies proportionally to 
the absolute temperature (approximately) and t increases by duration 
of refrigeration. As the biological or phytical meanings of the three 
parameters k, D, and r are clear in this case, theoretically peaking, (4.8) 
is better than (3.1) if the former fits the actual data. Formally speak- 
ing, in (3.1) y = 0 corresponds to the minimal effective dose, or in other 
words, there seems to exist the relation 

(4.9) A- = 6‘ 

but we have no evidence which indicates the validity of the empirical 
formula for sufficiently small values of y. The uncertainty of such an 
induction may be easily seen in (4.8), for if we take (4.8) as an empirical 
formula, y = 0 corresponds to C = 2k, i.e., the estimated minimal 
effective dose is twice as laige as the true one. 

To test whether or to w^t extent this formula holds, it is desirable 
to dilute the solution in question in geometric progression and then the 
£ are in arithmetic progression and accordingly the corresponding ^ 
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FIGUBE 3. log C - V* DIAGRAM 
PeniciUixir-Strept, hemolyt. 

Upper[and lo^er curve correspond respectively yt and yi of the Table 2. 



THE MEAN LENGTHS OF INHIBITION ZONES IN MM AND CONCENTRATIONS 
OF PENICILLIN SOLUTION IN U/CC. (FIGURE 2 AND 3) 

... the solution is immediately superposed 
^ 2 . . . the solution is superposed after 24 hours refrigeration 



yi 

yt 

ylf 


23.9 

28.6 

3.72 


18.1 

27.6 

3.35 


16.7 

22.7 

2.95 


14.2 

18.7 

2.49 


10.4 

14.9 

1.95 


6.97 

9.23 

1.27 


1.77 

1.97 

0.23 


are also in arithmetic progression. As the actual tube has finite length, 
there is a systematic deviation for large values of especially when we 
use Murata test tubes. In such a case we should use the longer test 
tubes. 

This formula is valid for penicillin and streptococcus hemolyticus 
or staphylococcus aureus, for patulin and staphylococcus aureus, eber- 
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tella typhosa or shigella paradysenteriae and for tapecilline and the 
various bacteria cited above. 

To estimate the potency of an unknown solution U absolutely by the 
formula (4.8), dilute the solution U in geometric progression with a 
common ratio A, then the first differences of should be constant within 
a certain range where the assumptions hold. Let the concentration of 
the original solution be W, and then that of the {n + l)st solution is 
Cn = Now the equation (4.8) gives 

(4.10) log Cn — log 2k = log ■pT — log 2k — nlog A = 2yl/'irf 

where 2/n means the length of the inhibition zone for C„ . Plotting yl, 
against n, we can estimate log W — log 2k or W/k^ i.e., the multiple of 
the minimal effective dose. 

According to the experimental data which were made by my col- 
leagues using sodium penicillin G, the numerical values of k estimated 
by (4.8) for staphylococcus aureus (F.D.A. 209-P) lay in a narrow range 
which contained k = 0.02 units per cc; the estimates based on the means 
of readings of three test tubes, distributed in a range from 0.015 to 0.030 
units per cc. The estimated values of k were approximately constant 
within a series of experiments done simultaneously, but were slightly 
different from day to day, even though each set of data agreed very well 
with the theoretical curve. The reason for such a fluctuation is not clear 
at present. According to our theoretical formula the concentration of 
agar or the variation of lag phase due to various thermal conditions 
might vary the numerical value of / but should not vary that of A. 
There remain at least two possibilities: 

(i) k may vary under various conditions 

(ii) the front may move after its formation. 

To estimate k absolutely, the front of decoloration may not be suitable, 
for it is formed by the diffusing active principles. In routine work, it 
would be convenient to use semi-logarithmic paper in which a square 
scale is taken along the vertical axis. Then research workers may learn 
the potency without any calculation by plotting y against C. 

To estimate the potency of an unknown solution U compared with a 
standard solution S, we can use the well-known formula 

where the squares of the measured diameters are labeled Ui, and Ub for 
the low and high doses of the unknown, and Sz and Sb for the low and 
high doses of the standard. 
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Finally we want to consider the meaning of the empirical formula, 
compared with the theoretical one. Transforming our empirical formula 
(3.1), we have 

(4.12) y = Q[\- exp {-r(log C - a)}] = (?[1 - (TV'], 
and accordingly 


1 - ^ = c-v 


- (I)' 


where we put log = a, assuming the validity of (4.9). Comparing 
(4.5) with (4.13) we can conclude that the empirical formula is based on a 
parabolic approximation of the probability integral, i.e., 




To know the order of approximation we let the left side of (4.14) be 
P(y/f)‘> lihen if both sides of (4.14) are exactly equal to each other, the 
equation 


p'(i) = 1 - 


t = y/f 


should hold for every value of t. Transforming (4.15) we have 
(4.16) t = j[l-e' '‘V], 

which has the same functional form as (3.1), and we can test the validity 
of the equation (4.16) by .the calculus of finite differences. 

The exact solution of the differential equation (4.1) under the more 
plausible initial and boundary conditions, 


(& > 0 ), 


has been obtained in the form of a Fourier series. However, we can 
hardly utilize this form of solution, because the unknown parameters are 
included in each term of the series. 



t = 0 

It = 0, 

(4.17) 

y = 0 

It = Ce“*‘ 


y^K 

du/dy = 0, 


5, CONCLUSION 

The author and his colleagues. Dr. Torii and Dr. Kawakami, have 
picked up the essential part of the cylinder plate method of assa3dng 
penicillin and devised a new method of assaying antibiotic substances. 
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The basic idea is to utilize the one-dimensional dijffusion with suitable 
indicators. The empirical formula (3.1) and the theoretical one (4.8) 
fit very well the data obtained by Torii, Kawakami, and Kozima. Even 
though formulas (3.1) and (4.5) hold for a wider range, it is impossible 
to estimate the potency without any standard. To estimate the potency 
without any standard, formula (4.8) is useful, provided that the inequal- 
ity 2C > k holds and that K is sufficiently large. Our superposition 
method of the absolute measurement of the potency seems to be better 
than the ordinary dilution method. In the dilution method only two 
successive test tubes are used to estimate the potency and other test tubes 
remain unused. Furthermore, it has one serious defect, i.e., in the dilu- 
tion method we must determine the point of contact of the dose response 
curve on the dose axis. It is well-known that this is very difficult and 
inaccurate. In our method we use all sufficiently accurate readings of 
all the test tubes without turbidimeter or colorimeter to estimate the 
potency, and we can estimate the error of estimated potency by utilizing 
the analysis of covariance. However, this method of assaying antibiotic 
substances might not be suitable for the electro-positive substances, for 
the latter are adsorbed by the electro-negative agar and the length of 
the inhibition zone is too short to estimate its potency. In such a case 
it would be desirable to use their neutral or electro-negative double salts. 

It is worth noting that with a slight modification of the interpretation 
of the parameters the formulas might be applicable in wider field of 
assaying chemicals and biological products. In fact, the author and 
Dr. Okawara have applied formula (4.8) to estimate the potency of the 
pepsin solution, using the edestin-sodium chloride agar and the pepsin 
solution in place of the inoculated agar and the penicillin solution. In 
this case the length of the digestion zone y increases proportionally to 
the square root of the time of reading t, (at least within several hours), 
which is expected naturally from (4.8). 

The theory of errors in the estimation of potency will be developed 
in the near future, being based on the observed data. At present to 
estimate the potency absolutely the analysis of covariance method is 
applicable. The classical method of approach, i.e., the theory of large 
samples as is used in Knudsen & Randall's paper (2) might not be 
suitable for small samples used in routine work. 
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ROUTINE COMPUTATION OF BIOLOGICAL ASSAYS 
INVOLVING A QUANTITATIVE RESPONSE 

M. J. R. Healy 
Rothamsted Experimental Station 

SUMMARY 

A nomograiiI is described for rapid computation of routine biological 
assays using a 6-point design. 

INTRODUCTION 

Many biological assays involving a quantitative response are based 
on a straight line relationship between response and the logarithm of 
the dose. 

A common design for such assays is the 4-point design, in which two 
doses of the unknown preparation are compared with two doses of a 
standard. Several writers have discussed the routine computation of 
such assays, and have constructed nomograms for the purpose (Knudsen, 
1945; Knudsen and Randall, 1945; Bliss, 1946). 

In a general survey of assay problems, Finney (1947) has pointed 
out that the 4-point design does not give a test of linearity of the dose- 
response curve, and hence of the assumptions on which the assay is 
based; he recommends the use of at least three levels of each preparation, 
giving rise to a 6-point assay. When a large number of these assays 
are being carried out, it is often possible to standardise the experimental 
procedure so that the spacing between doses and the number of replicates 
at each dose remain constant; in this case the computation is much 
reduced by the use of the nomogram described below. 

COMPUTING PROCEDURE 

The doses of both preparations should be related by a constant dilu- 
tion factor J, giving equal spacing on the log. scale. It is supposed that 
n readings are taken at each dose. 
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TABLE 1 

COMPUTING SHEET FOR 6-POINT ASSAY 



Standard 

Unknown 


0 

1 

2 

0 


2 


48 

60 

84 



92 



76 

84 



90 


46 

62 

84 

44 


88 

Sum 

So = 134 

Si = 198 

1 S 2 = 252 

Uo = 156 


272 = 270 

Range 

8 

16 


12 

1 

4 


Total Range 22 = 41 

& H“ jSi + jSo “1-584 
^2 — iSo = “)“118 

^2 - 25i + = - 10 

Materials D = (272 -h Ui 

Slope B = (272 

Parallelism P = (272 

Curvature i 2? =» (272 — 227i 

Curvature ii 2iL = (272 — 227x 

tiB = 29.9 

D/B =. + 0,306 

Relative potency «= 1.087 


Dilution Factor J = 1.5 

272 + 27i + 27o = +655 
272 - 27o = +114 

Ua - 2Ui + 27o = - 32 

+ Uo) - (^2 + & + 5o) « + 71 

- Uo) + (5^2 - iSo) « +232 

- 27o) - (& - &) « - 4 

+ 27o) + (& — 2<Si +&)=» — 42 

+ 27o) - (& - 2& + So) « - 22 

t22? = 51.7 (5% level) 

D/R = + 1.73 

- 1.180 - 1.294 (5% limits) 


A suitable computing sheet is shown in Table 1. The responses are 
entered on the sheet and their sums and ranges are found. The ranges 
are totalled to give a value R and the sums are combined, using ^‘factorial 
coeflBlcients” (Emmens, 1948, p. 92), as described on the sheet. For the 
assay to be considered a valid one at a given level of significance, the 
last three totals must not numerically exceed certain values; the limit 
for P is tiRi and the limit for H and K is feiS where , fc are factors 
tabulated, Table 2, for significance levels of 5% and 1%. 

Provided the assay proves to be valid, the estimate of relative 
potency is found from the nomogram shown in Fig. 1. The quantities 
D/B and D/B are calculated and the corresponding points marked off 
on the scales AA' and BB'. The points are joined, and the relative 
potency with its limits of error can be read off from the scales on 00', 
PP' and QQ', 

In this scheme, the precision of the assay is determined by the use 
of range in place of standard deviation, in order to avoid computing 
sums of squares. The resulting estimate of error is not the best possible 
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TABLE 2 

FACTORS FOR ASSESSING THE VALIDITY OF THE ASS\Y 


n 

k 

k 

5% 

1% 

6% 

1% 


2 


1.520 

1.72 

2.63 

3 


1.034 

1.26 

1.79 

4 


mmM 

1.17 

1.61 

5 


■^9 

1.14 

1.55 

6 




1.53 

7 


■99 

1.14 

1.54 

8 


9^9 

1.15 

1.55 

9 


BQ9 

1.17 

1.56 

10 

0.685 

0.914 

1.19 

1.58 
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one except when n = 2; in addition, it may be biased if the underlying 
law of variation is not normal. These drawbacks must be set against 
the added convenience of the use of range. They are unlikely to, be of 
practical importance when n is small, as will usually be the case. 

NUMERICAL EXAMPLE 

Table 1 gives the results of an assay of nisin, an antibiotic sub- 
stance derived from &tr, lactis (Mattick and Hirsch, 1947). A strain 
of the acid-forming bacteria, Sir. agalactiae is grown in the presence of 
a sub-lethal quantity of the antibiotic under controlled conditions, and 
it is found that the amount of acid produced after about 12 hours is 
related to the quantity of nisin. The exact form of the relationship is 
complicated, but a useful linear range can be obtained by plotting pH 
against log. dose, and this fact has been used in the assay under con- 
sideration. A standard preparation containing 50 units/ml. of nisin 
was used as dose S 2 , and diluted twice in the ratio 1.5 : 1 to give doses 
Si and So . Similarly, the unknown preparation and two successive 
dilutions from it were used for doses U 2 , Ui and Uo . The responses 
(which are given in terms of 100 X (pH — 5)), are combined as de- 
scribed above to give D/B = + 0.306, D/R = + 1.73. The assay is 
shown to be valid by comparing the values of P, H and K with the 
limits of tiR and fefi, and the use of the nomogram gives the relative 
potency as 1.180, with 5% limits of 1.087 to 1.294. Thus, as the stand- 
ard contains 50 units of nisin per ml., the unknown is estimated to 
contain 59.0 units/ml. with 5% limits of 54.4 to 64.7 units/ml. I am 
indebted to Dr. A. Hirsch of the National Institute for Research in 
Dairying for permission to use these figures. 

CONSTRUCTION OP THE NOMOGRAM 

The ordinary theory of biological assay (see, for example Emmens, 
1948) shows that the estimate of relative potency is given by 
log I X 4D/3B. If we write a = it can be shown that the 

fiducial limits of a are given by the roots of the quadratic equation 

( = 12ra^*8*(l + «*) 

where s* is the error vaxiance of a single response and t is the appropriate 
deviate of the ordinary Student distribution. In the present applica- 
tion, t is replaced by an analogous quantity which allows for the re- 
placement of s by the sample range (Lord, 1947). The Umits of the 
estimate of relative potency are then obtained by a suitable multiplying 
factor. 
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The nomogram in Fig. 1 is a graphical representation of these rela- 
tions, and will be described in terms of rectangular coordinates x and 
y. The axes are drawn first, and suitable units of x and y chosen — ^in 
practice the unit of y may conveniently be ten times the unit of x. 
On the a;-axis, a linear scale BB' is marked off, each unit of which has 
a length depending on n and the level of significance used. This unit 
is tabulated below. 


TABLE 3 

LENGTH OF UNIT DIVISION ON SCALE BB' 


n 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

5% 

0.821 

1.119 

1.212 

1.243 

1.248 

1 240 

1.227 


1.192 

1% 

0 537 

0.790 

0.882 


0.925 

0.921 

0.913 

■ 

0.893 


Two scales are marked on the 2/-axis; the first o f these is another linear 
scale each unit having a length of V (2/3) = 0.8165. The second 
scale 00' is logarithmic, and the position of the graduation corre- 
sponding to each potency ratio can be found from the relation y = 
0.6124 X log potency ratio / log J. The two curves PP', QQ' are 
given by the equation = 1 + y^j and the scales on them are graduated 
by the same logarithmic relation. The example shown in Fig. 1 is for 
use when n = 3, 7 = 1.5 and the 5% limits of error are required. 
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QTIERY: In the course of running a series of experiments, I 
73 have encountered a problem which is probably simple to solve 
but which I am incapable of solving. The problem is this: 

Given two distributions with sample means x and and corre- 
sponding estimated standard errors, and Sg , what is the reliability 
of the observed ratio, x/y, and how does one go about the setting of 
confidence limits? 

It seems to me that the problem I have stated is one of great practical 
significance — ^it would not otherwise have been called to your attention. 

Your problem is certainly of practical importance. In bio- 
ANSWER: logical assay, for example, chief interest lies usually in the 

ratio of two weighted means of responses, and not in 
differences of means. If we write the ratio of your two unweighted 
means as 


m 


X 


the method commonly used is to take 

F(m) = + (1) 

y 

and to calculate confidence limits with the aid of this variance formula. 
This must be condemned, since it seriously overestimates the precision 
of m except when y is very much larger than its standard error; only 
if F is at least 40 y(y) for 95% limits, or 70 7(^ for 99% limits, can 
equation (1) be safely used. 

A better procedure is based upon a theorem first stated by Keller 
in 1940 (Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Supplement, Vol. 7, 
pp. 1-64). Suppose that 5, y are means of rii , ^2 observations respec- 
tively, from distributions that may be assumed normal. Suppose 
further that the two distributions have a common variance, which is 
estimated by a mean square, s®, with / degrees of freedom (/ may be 


835 
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+ «2 — 2, but can differ from this if the means x, y are from an 
analyas of variance and not just from two simple samples). Then, for 
any value of a quantity (5 — is normally distributed, 

and therefore 



follows the ^-distribution with / degrees of freedom. If we now de- 
termine /i by the condition that t shall be the tabular entry for an agreed 
percentage point, the two values of ju must be the lowest and the highest 
which are not significantly in conflict with 

E(^ - tiE^ = 0 ; 

thus they are fiducial limits to m. The equation for these limits is 
a quadratic, and the two roots, mi, ,mv , may be found directly by the 
formula 

+ (1 - g), (3) 

where 

rizV 

of the alternative signs in (3), will give the lower, the upper 
fiducial limit. Note that when g is negligibly small the formula is the 
same as that based upon (1), but when g is, say, greater than 0.1, 
equation (1) may be seriously misleading. The limits given by (3) are 
true fiducial limits to the ratio; I understand that doubts have been 
expressed as to whether they are also confidence limits. 

Keller's theorem will stiU apply when x, y are means of n correlated 
variables, or when they are weighted means, either correlated or not; 
weighted means include, for example, regression coefficients on another 
variate. Fisher gives the method for correlated means in Section 62.1 
of his Design of Experiments, and a generalization of (3) which includes 
many cases appears as formula (4.7) in my Prdbit Analysis, You may 
wish to know what happens if the variances in the populations from 
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which Xj y come are not equal. Separate mean squares, s? and si , 
would then have to be used, and equation (2) would be modified so 
as to replace i by a deviate from the Fisher-Behrens distribution (see 
Fisher and Yates’s Statistical Tables, Table Fi). An explicit formula 
such as (3) cannot be given, and the limits must now be obtained by 
using a method of successive approximation to solve equation (2) for pt. 

D. J. Finney 

QUERY : We would very much appreciate your advice regard- 
74 ing application of the ^-test to accumulated chi-square values for 
a time series investigation. 

The samples are frozen peas stored at — 10°F and 0®F for periods of 
4 to 40 weeks. Judges evaluated their quality at about 4 week intervals. 
The — 10®F and 0®F samples and a duplicate of one of these samples 
were submitted each judging period (about 12 judges, 5 replicate judging 
periods for each storage period). Judges were asked (1) to indicate 
whether there was any difference between samples, (2) if there was a 
difference to check duplicates, and (3) if there was a difference in flavor, 
texture and color to indicate which sample or samples were best. Data 
were analyzed by chi-square. In the case of best flavor, texture, color 
data only the results for those who identified duplicates were included 
in the chi-square analyses. 

The results for identification of duplicates seem inconsistent. Chi- 
square values were significant at 4, 14, 18, 20, 32, 36 and 40 weeks, 
almost significant at 24 weeks but definitely not significant at 8 and 28 
weeks (see condensed summary in Table 1 below). 

The ^-test applied to chi-square values accumulated up to each 
storage period has been suggested for these data: 

■ /gy? 

* Vn 

R. A. Fisher recommended this test to M. P. Masure of this laboratory 
in correspondence in 1931 for data similar to ours. Masure used the 
test in his publication. Effect of Ultraviolet Radiation on Grouih and 
Respiration Pea Seeds, with Notes on Statistics, The Botanical Oazette 
93, 21-41, 1932. 

The chi-square formula we used was 

( I observed-expected | — 0.5)^ ^ 
expected 
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Expected, of course, was 1/3 total n for identified and 2/3 total n for 
failed to identify. We permitted judges to say that there was no differ- 
ence between the 3 samples and added 1/3 “no difference” judgements 
to identified and 2/3 to failed to identify (judges who said there was a 
difference but checked the wrong samples as duplicates). Some in- 
vestigators insist that judges always choose two samples as duplicates. 
We think it psychologically wrong to force a choice when the judge has 
done his best and still cannot detect any difference between samples. 
If there is any statistical advantage for forcing a choice or permitting 
“no difference” answers, we think the advantage in favor of the latter 
because the number who indicate no difference is small and might not 
distribute normally. 


Storage 
Period Wks. 

Number of 
Judgements 

Identifications 

No 

Difference 

Correct 

Incorrect 

4 

51 

21 

16 

14 

8 

52 

12 

28 

12 

12 

75 

30 

28 

17 

16 

68 

39 

23 

6 

20 

68 

34 

29 

5 

24 

61 

26 

30 

5 

28 

68 

22 

38 

8 

32 

76 

42 

30 

4 

36 

68 

40 

28 

0 

40 

60 

36 

24 

0 


If we have made a suitable application of the i-test, we think we 
can conclude that the difference between samples is significant at 18 
weeks. Our queries are: have we applied a proper statistic and is our 
conclusion correct for these samples? Also, do our data show anything 
else of statistical significance? Do you know of a literature reference 
to the application of the i-test as discussed here? Do you suggest some 
other treatment of our data? 

We must be careful to separate two questions: — “How 
ANSWER: soon have I accumulated evidence that there is a real 
difference at a given level of significance?” and “How does 
the difference seem to change with time?” There are points worthy of 
careful attention in both cases. 

The process of continually trying combining the present trial with 
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those already accumulated, testing the significance of all the data to 
date, and continuing until ‘^significance’^ is reached can be dangerous. 
If really carried out in this way, it is sure to reach “significance” no 
matter what the true state of affairs. You are exempt from the worst 
features of this difficulty, because you have previous knowledge that 
the two storage temperatures will really be different after a long enough 
time. (However, others might find real difficulty here.) 

The method outlined by Masure is surely sound, provided, as he 
carefully stated, that all the deviations involved in the chi-squares were 
in the same direction. However, when you are calculating chi-squares 
to be combined^ you should not make the 0.5 correction for continuity, 
as Cochran (Iowa State College Jour. Sci. 16:421-436, 1942) has shown. 

A simpler way to analyze data such as yours, where the null hy- 
pothesis of pure chance gives a fixed chance of one-third of identifying 
correctly, is the following: Accumulate the number of correct identifi- 
cations, accumulate separately the number of incorrect identifications, 
and test to see if the ratio is significantly different from 1 to 2. Thus, 
after 20 weeks, you have a total of 136 connect and 124 incorrect (and 
54 “no difference” which we discard for the present). We can test this 
against the 1 to 2 ratio using 

(i) clii-square (where we do make the 0.5 correction) 

2 _ (136 - 86.7 - 0.5)" , (124 - 173.3 0.5)" _ „ 

^ ieT + TtO 

which is very significant on one degree of freedom, 

(ii) a simple graphical method (see Frederick Hosteller and John W. 
Tukey, “The uses and usefulness of binomial probability paper”, 
Jour, Amer. Stat, Asm., 1949, Example 1) 

(iii) the simple formula for an approximate normal deviate corre- 
sponding to the use of binomial probability paper 

/l36(|) - -y/(124 + 1) |) = 6.13, 

where we have multiplied each observed number by the other theo- 
retical probability and have increased that observed number by 
unity which reduces the difference of the square roots. A normal 
deviate of 6.13 is also very significant. This last fonnula gives as 
accurate results as the corrected chi-square and is very convenient 
with a slide rule. 

You included the judgements of “no difference” in your analyas. For 
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the purpose of judgiog significance alone, there seems to be no reason 
to include them, and several to leave them out. But if you want an 
indication of the magnitude of the differences between stors^e tempera- 
tures, as measured by the ability of these judges to detect differences cor- 
rectly, then these judgements of “no difference” are important, and 
diould come in. It seems natural to score as follows: 

correct identification 4-1 
incorrect identification — 1/2 

no difference 0 

and then to take the average score, which we may express as a per- 
centage for convenience, as a measure of difference. Arithmetically, this 
simplifies to 

(correct) — l/2(m correct) 

(total judgements) 

and should have a variance due to sampling of not more than 

1 

2(total judgements) 


Your ten trials score 25%, -4%, 21%, 40%, 29%, 18%, 4%, 35%, 
38%, 40%. The greatest standard deviation expected from sampling is 
about 


1 

^ 2 ( 65 ) 


.088, 


or about 8.8%, and a value somewhat smaller than this is reasonable. 
With the exception of the values at 8 and 28 weeks, your results seem 
to be consistent with a true score of about 30, not changing with time. 
Could you make a test after one day’s storage? 


JohnW. Tukey 



THE BIOMETRIC SOCIETY 


Beneltix Meeting. Following some admirable preliminary work by 
our Council member, Dr. Nuerdenburg, the State University at Utrecht 
was host for a program of papers on biometry this last July 2nd. Dr. 
W. A. Mijsberg, Professor of anatomy and embryology at Utrecht, 
discussed frequency curves of stature from 1811 to the present time with 
particular relation to the effect of economic status upon the ability to 
reach full genotypical height. Director P. deWolff of the Municipal 
Statistical Bureau of Amsterdam discussed statistical problems con- 
cerned in the assay of vitamin in chickens. Mr. J. A. Enters, an 
industrial statistician, reported on the use of measurements of Dutch 
men and women for reducing fitting costs in the clothing industry. Dr. 
E. van der Laan of the Agriculbural State College at Wageningen sur- 
veyed the different types of experimental design which are now avail- 
able. Dr. G. A. Gussenhoven outlined his results in combining factors 
recorded in the case histories of patients with pulmonary tuberculosis. 
Dr. R. A. M. Bergman, Professor of the Medical Faculty of Batavia, 
described his researches on the linear growth of snakes. Dr. J. ten 
Doesschate reported on some quantitative aspects of the gerontology of 
the eye. 

About 30 scientists attended the meeting, including one from Bel- 
gium, and at the close of the all-day session the audience voted for a 
second meeting. Another result has been the material increase in the 
membership of the Society in Holland. Dr. Neurdenburg is to be con- 
gratulated on so auspicious a beginning toward the development of a 
Benelux Region. 

The Second International Biometric Conference. The Second Inter- 
national Biometric Conference convened at the University of Geneva 
in Switzerland on August 30, and continued for four days with a total 
registration of 102. The Governments of Belgium, Great Britain, Greece, 
Italy, Netherlands, Portugal, Spain and Venezuela named official dele- 
gates. Thirteen others attended as delegates of Academies of Science, 
international organizations, municipalities. Regions of the Biometric 
Society or other organizations. Some 19 countries were represented in 
all. Great Britain leading with 18, and followed by Switzerland with 14, 
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France 10, Italy 10, Netherlands 10, Denmark 9, United States 9, 
Belgium 5, India 3, Portugal 3, Argentina 2, Australia 2, and Canada, 
Finland, Greece, Mexico, Spain, Sweden and Venezuela with one each. 

The Conference opened with a welcoming address by Professor G. 
Tiercy, Eector of the University of Geneva, and by Professor A. 
Franceschetti of the Faculty of Medicine, who spoke successively in 
French, English and Italian, and continued with a business meeting of 
the Society. The afternoon session on experimental design with Dr. 
Yates in the chair, featured pap^ by Professors Cox and Quenouille, 
with discussions by Drs. Hald, Istrand, Rasch, Bernstein, Schutzen- 
berger, Fisher, Healy and Bartlett, and a concluding summary by the 
fibairmflu. At the end of the session Professor and Mrs. Franceschetti 
entertained members of the Conference with a delicious high tea at 
their country home on the shores of Lake Geneva where we were also 
rewarded with a splendid view of Mt. Blanc in the setting sun. 

The morning session on August 31 concerned the recent applications 
of biometrical methods in genetics under the chairmanship of Professor 
Fi^er. The papers by Drs. Yates, Cavalli and Finney were discussed 
individually, both by the speakers and in addition by Profs. Cochran, 
Pompilj, Chodat, Haldane, Bernstein and Healy. The afternoon session 
on^biometrioal aspects of biological assay under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Finney offered papers by Drs. Irwin and Perry and a lively discussion 
by Drs. Bliss, Jeme, Tripod, Fieller, Hartley, Bernstein, Rasch, Martin 
and the chairman. 

On September 1 the morning session concerned the present status 
of biometry with Professor Daimois in the chair and a remarkably lucid 
paper by Prof. Cochran which was discussed by Drs. Hopkins, Mahal- 
anobis, Gini, Haldane, Rasch, Kemp and Rapaport. The afternoon 
session on industrial applications of biometry was chaired by Dr. 
Astrand and had as its principal speaker Dr. Davies with discussions by 
Miss Day, Drs. Fieller and Hald. That evening the members of the 
Biometric Conference and of the International Union for the Study of 
Populations, which was meeting concurrently in Geneva, were enter- 
tained at a reception by the State Council of the Canton of Geneva and 
by the Municipal Council of the Town of Geneva at Palais Eynard, a 
most colorful affair. 

The session of the morning of September 2 under the chairmanship 
of Prof. Mahalanobis considered teaching and education in biometry. 
The principal paper by Professor Bartlett was followed by an active 
discusaon which included Profs. Darmois, Cochran, Cox, Gini, Roy and 
Vessereau, also Drs. Fiimey, Bliss, Yates, van der Laan and Martin. 
At the concluaon of the session it was resolved that teaching material 
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on Biometry be assembled by the Society for distribution to members 
and others who ai;e interested. The final scientific session on the after- 
noon of September 2 under the chairmanship of Dr. Buzzati-Traverso 
consisted of four contributed papers read by Drs. Rapaport, Boeri, 
Schwartz and Nass. A final business meeting concluded the Conference. 

Most of the principal papers had been mimeographed in advance so 
that copies were available for those attending. English and French 
were oflEicial languages and all discussions were translated most com- 
petently from one language into the other. A photographer was active 
during the conference and the morning session on August 31 was in- 
terrupted for a group photograph on the steps of the University building. 
It is planned to publish the Proceedings of the Conference as completely 
as possible in BIOMETRICS during the coming year with the aid of 
a grant of $800. from UNESCO. It is hoped that reprints will be 
available of any papers which are published elsewhere for distribution 
to members of the Society. 

Two Council meetings were held during the Conference on the 
evenings of August 29 and September 1. They were attended by Miss 
Cox and Messrs. Hopkins, Mahalanobis, Schwartz, Neurdenburg, Fisher, 
Cochran, Bliss, Buzzati-Traverso, Linder, Finney and Yates. The 
meetings were concerned primarily with problems arising in the Con- 
ference or which will appear in later issues of BIOMETRICS. 

All members of the International Statistical Institute, with which 
we are aflSliated, were invited to participate in the 2nd International 
Biometric Conference. Snnilarly, all those attending the Conference in 
Geneva were invited to attend the meetings of the International Sta- 
tistical Institute in Berne duriag the following week. Many of those 
attending both conferences took advantage of a special train which left 
Geneva at 8:30 AM September 3 for Berne via Sion, Lotschberg, Inter- 
laken, Thun and Lucerne. The weather conditions were perfect and all 
enjoyed some magnificent views of Swiss mountain scenery. 

The success of the Conference was due in large part to the excellent 
work of Professor Arthur Linder who served as Secretary of the Con- 
ference Committee. Those of us who had the good fortune to attend 
the meetings wiU long remember the many courtesies of Professor 
Linder and his aides. 

ISI meetings in Berne. The 26th Session of the International Sta- 
tistical Institute convened at the University in Berne on September 5. 
Fifteen of the papers on the ISI program were by members of the 
Biometric Society and lay in the fields of statistical sampling, industrial 
applications of statistical methods, statistical education, recent de- 
velopments in statistics and demography. These sessions enjoyed the 
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same good weather as those in Geneva. One meeting of the Bureau of 
the ISI was attended by representatives of afiSliated organizations in- 
cluding the Biometric Society, and considered how we can obtain the 
greatest advantage from our a£51iations. 

An International Statistical Seminar under the auspices of the ISI 
was held during the two weeks following the meetings at Berne. The 
first week at the University in Berne on September 12-17 included 
several lectures on ejspeiimental design and industrial applications by 
members of the Biometric Society including Professors Cox, Bliss, 
Quenouille, Lander and Day. For the second week the sessions were 
shifted to Geneva and emphasized statistical sampling with Professors 
Darmois, Doming, Linden, Madhava, Mahalanobis and Yates among 
the lecturers. 

Project on Training in Biometry. The session on teaching and edu- 
cation of biometry at Geneva revealed the need for a wide exchange of 
information on the material covered by courses in this field. Syllabi 
are wanted growing the time spent on each topic in courses on bio- 
metry or including biometry in different universities of the world. 
The Society has been asked to assemble such information and make it 
available to teachers in the field. The subject is also of interest to 
UNESCO and certain of its aflMiated agencies. Plans are now being 
made to assemble this information and progress will be announced in 
later issues of BIOMETRICS. A committee consisting of Professors 
W. G. Cochran (Chairman), C. I. Bliss, A. Buzzati-Traverso, G. Darmois 
and K. Mather has been named by President Fisher to undertake this 
project. 
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BIOMETRIC SECTION OF THE AMERICAN STATISTICAL AS- 
SOCIATION ANNUAL MEETING, DECEMBER 28-30, BILTMORE 
HOTEL, NEW YORK CITY : Sessions arranged by the Biometric Sec- 
tion. Joining organization: Biometric Society. 

Wednesday, December 28, 4-6. 

Topic: The use of rationally developed equations in biology. Chair- 
man: Horace W. Norton. 

Papers: An interpretation of the formation of active bacterial vims 
from ultraviolet inactivated vims. S. E. Luria. The application of 
equations derived from models, to '^centraF' circulatory volume. 
Elliot V. Newman and Margaret MerrelL 
Discussants: Joseph Berkson and L. J. Savage. 

Thursday, December 29, 2-4. 

Topic : Long-time follow-up in morbidity studies. Chairman : John 
W. Fertig. 

Papers: The definition of the group to be followed. Paul M. Densen. 
Timing of the distribution of the events between observations. 
T. E. Harris, Paul Meier and John W. Tukey. Methods of analysis 
in follow-up studies. Harold P. Dom. 

Discussants: Hugo Muench, Rowland Rider and Mortimer Spiegel- 
man. 

Friday, December 30, 10-12. 

Topic: Contributed papers. Chairman: Frederick Mosteller. 
Papers: Relative precision of minimum % and maximum likelihood 
estimates of regression coefficients, with particular reference to bio- 
assay. Joseph Berkson. Malformations at the Boston Lying-in 
Hospital, 1930 to 1941. Jane Worcester and Stuart S. Stevenson. 
A statistic for rating diagnostic tests. W. J, Youden. 

Discussants; Paul Bmyere, Chester I. Bliss and John Tukey. 

NORTH CAROLINA INSTITUTE OF STATISTICS TASTE TEST- 
ING CONFERENCE — On November 7-10, the University of North 
Carolina Institute of Statistics held another in a series of statistical work 
conferences under the sponsorship of the General Education Board, this 
time in the field of taste testing. About 25 leaders in the field were 
present. The program included various aspects of organizing and con- 
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taunting taste tests with paxticulax emphasis upon statistical procedures 
available for this type of experimentation. Some of the subjects dis- 
cussed were: “Fundamentals of Flavor Characterization,” by E. C. 
Crocker of Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, Massachusetts; “Layout 
and Design of Flavor-Preference Panels,” by W- Franklin Dove, Food 
Consultant, Oak Park, Illinois; “Scoring Systems,” by J. W. Hopkins, 
Division of Applied Biology, National Research Laboratories, Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada; techniques of laboratory testing; food surveys; the 
replacement of organoleptic tests by physical-chemical methods; and 
designs which axe appropriate for tasting experiment. 

AUSTRIA — ^The following quotation was taken from a letter from 
W. WinMer, Director of the Institute of Statistics of the University of 
Vienna with whom we have recently agreed to exchange Bicnnetrics for 
Statistiscke Vierteljahresscknft. “Our Institute of Statistics corresponds 
rather to the Department of Statistics in your universities or still to 
less. The hitherto r^ulations about statistical teaching are rather 
poor, but on the way to bdng replaced by more sufficient ones. Also 
the introduction of courses for ‘professional statisticians’ is in preparation 
with the aim of getting the title of a ‘diploma statistician’. As all that 
is only on the way and the present state of things poor, I renounce de- 
scribing it and request you kindly to have patience till I am in a position 
to write of reforms already performed.” 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA — ^From the School of Agriculture and Forestry, 
Czech Technical University, Praha, Czechoslovakia, Vaclav Myslivec 
writes, “At our Czech Technical University, faculty of agriculture and 
for^try, I am giving a couple of courses. These courses are: Elements 
of higher mathematics. Biometrics and Experimental Statistics. The 
second course is given for the students of forestry and the third for 
students of agriculture. In the second course I am giving fundaments 
of sampling theory, which is very important for forestry mensuration 
and taxation. In the third course, which is highly important for agri- 
cultural experimentation, I am giving lectures on fundaments of mathe- 
matical statistics, and most of the time is given to analyses of variance 
and to design of laboratory and field experiments. I have found a lot 
of interest among my students and particularly among research workers 
not only in the school but also in the experimental stations. The first 
course, concerning calculus, is a preparatory course for my second and 
third course. I really enjoy my work in this field of science. The main 
reason for my joy is that I found a rather big audience and secondly 
that I am bringing to my pupils quite a new and important knowledge. 
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This knowledge is of fundamental importance for all research work in 
agriculture and forestry.” 

HAWAII — O. E. Sette of the United States Fish and Wildlife Service 
informs us that his recent move from San Francisco to Honolulu was 
in coimcction with the establishment of a new activity within the Fish 
and Wildlife service to be known as the Pacific Oceanic Fishery In- 
vestigations of which Mr. Sette is Director. Milner Bally Schaefeti 
formerly with the South Pacific Investigations of the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service with headquarters at Stanford University, 
California, has been transferred to the Pacific Oceanic Fishery Investiga- 
tions. The staff is now occupjdng temporary quarters furnished by the 
Navy but expects to be able, sometime after the first of January, 1950, to 
move into a new laboratory being constructed on the campus of the 
University of Hawaii. These Investigations are engaged in studies 
toward the development of the now unutilized high seas fineries of the 
Pacific oceanic areas embracing the region to the southward of the 
Hawaiian Islands, and the areas to the westward which were formerly 
under a Japanese mandate but now constitute the Trust Territories of 
the Pacific. The Section of Biology and Oceanography of which Mr. 
Schaefer is chief, is engaged in studies of the biology, ecology and dis- 
tribution of the tunas and other pelagic fishes and the relationship thereof 
to the various factors of the oceanic environment such as currents, 
temperature distributions, and other physical and chemical factors. 

UNITED STATES — ^For having written and published an article 
entitled “Casualties of the United States Eighth Air Force in World 
War II”, James A. Rafferty, chief of the Department of Biometrics at 
the U.S. Air Force School of Aviation Medicine, Randolph Air Force 
Base, has received commendations from Brig. Gen. Otis O. Benson, Jr., 
Commandant of tho School of Aviation Medicine, and CoL George F. 
Baier HI, surgeon of the Air University at Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala. 
The report was startling in that it revealed that about one half of the 

casualties r^orted were of non-battle types Fred A. Schultz, Director 

of Pharmaceutical Research, Commercial Solvents Corporation, Terre 
Haute, Indiana, informs us that his interest is concerned with the 
statistical evaluation of data obtained in animal experimentation. “At 
the present time we are carrying out a large number of experiments for 
the evaluation of compounds for their possible use as therapeutic agents. 
Needless to say, in the evaluation of our animal results a statistical 
analysis of the data is essential.” ... At Iowa State, Gerhard Tintner 
has returned to the staff of the Statistical Laboratory and the Economics 
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Department after a year's leave of absence to work at Cambridge Uni- 
versity in the Department of Applied Economics; Robert G. D. Steel 
has taken a position with the College of Agriculture at the University of 
Wisconsin, after receiving his Ph.D. at Ames in June. Mr. Steel's 
dissertation was, “Minimum Generalized Variance for a Group of Linear 
Functions”; Bernard Ostle received his Ph.D. in Statistics at the end of 
the summer session with a dissertation “On Certain Criteria for Optimum 
Estimation.” He remains at Iowa State as Assistant Professor in the 
Department of Statistics; Osmer Carpenter received his Ph.D. in June 
and returned to his position with the Atomic Energy Commission at 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee. His dissertation was, “Sequential Tests of the 
Linear Hjrpothesis”; Douglas Robson obtained his B.S. in Statistics in 
June and is now working with Walter Federer in the Department of 
Plant Breeding at Cornell University; joining the ranks of the thirty- 
odd graduate students majoring in Statistics in the Department are 
Om Prakash Aggarwal from Delhi University, India, and Bertil Matem, 
a student of Cramer, from the Forest Research Institute, Sweden. . . . 
E. L, Cox formerly at Virginia Polytechnic Institute and who has just 
spent a summer in Eastern Canada chasing fishes for the Atlantic Salmon 
Investigation, is now with the Institute of Statistics working on the 
application of statistics to fishery research problems. He is, to quote Mr. 
Cox, “figuring how to catch more fishes by putting statistics instead of 
salt on their tails.” Also with the Institute are Dan Teicherow, from the 
University of Toronto who is working on a doctorate in Experimental 
Statistics, and A, Grandage from Schering Corporation, Bloomfield, New 
Jersey, whose major interest is in the statistical aspects of biological 
assay. . . . From the Department of Mathematics, Statistical Labora- 
tory at the University of California, Berkeley, we have a report on 
recent changes of status. Henry B. Mann of Ohio State University has 
accepted a Visiting Professorship and Research Associateship for the 
academic year 1949-1950; J. Neyman, Director, will be on sabbatical 
leave for the Spring Semester, 1950; Joseph L. Hodges, Jr. has been 
promoted to Assistant Professor and Research Associate; Charles M. 
Stein, Assistant Professor and Research Associate, will be on leave for 
the academic year 1949-1950, and will be working in Paris as a National 
Research Fellow; Douglas G. Chapman, Mark W. Eudey, Elizabeth L. 
Scott and Ester Seiden obtained their Ph.D. degrees in Statistics at the 
University of California. Douglas G. Chapman has accepted an Assistant 
Professorship at the University of Washington, Seattle. Mark W. Eudey 
is now Vice-President of California Municipal Statistics. Elizabeth L. 
Scott and Ester Seiden have been promoted to Lecturer and Research 
Associate at the Statistical Laboratory. 
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